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PREPAGB. 


The former Gazetteer of Allahabad was compiled 
for the most part by Mr. O. D. Steel, I. 0. S., who had 
the advantage of the recent Settlement Report of Mr, P. 
W. Porter. Though that settlement is still in force 
throughout the greater part of the district, there has 
been so marked a change in the general economic con- 
ditions that the present volume represents an entirely 
new work rather than a revision of the old Gazetteer. 
I have to express my thanks to many who have assisted 
me in the task, especially Mr, H. M. R. Hopkins, I. C. S,, 
who has spared no pains in providing me with fresh 
information. 

Naihi Tai» : 


Augtisi, 1909, 


H. R. N. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Gbheeal Featuees. 

'.Che district of Allahabad;, or Ilahabacl as it .should properly 
be vrritten, forms the easternmost portion of the straggling 
division of the same name and lies between the parallels of 
24*^47' and 25®47' north latitude and of 8l®9' and 82‘^21^ east 
longitude. It is bounded on the north for about a third of the 
distance by the river Ganges, which separates it from Rai Bareli 
and Partabgarh, while for the remainder it marches with the 
latter district and Jaiinpur. 'lo the east and south-east lies the 
Mirzapur district, to the south and south-west is the Rewah state, 
and to the west are the districts of Banda and Fatehpur, separated 
from each other by the river Jumna. In places the boundary is 
extremely irregular. Several villages of Partabgarh and Rewah 
lie embedded in the district, while the greater portion of the 
Mirzapur pargana, as well as two or three detached villages, are 
entirely surrounded by Oudh territory in the extreme north, and 
the small block which comprises the villages of Chankhandi and 
Khoha is situated within the Rewah state, some twelve miles 
distant from the r'est of the district. The area is very large, for 
the greatest breadth from east to west is 74 miles and the 
extreme length some 64 miles from north to south. Owing to 
the variations in the course of the Ganges and to a less extent 
along the Jumna, the area is apt to fluctuate from year to year ; 
but as loss in one place is usually compensated by gain elsewhere 
the net change is inconsiderable. The average for the five years 
ending with 1906-07 was 1,825,165 acres or 2,851-8 square miles. 

The Gaiig 0 .s and Jumna/ which unite at Allahabad, divide 
the district into three distinct parts, which differ from one an- 
other so materially in their general appearance and physical 
features that oaeli must be described separately. The tract between 
the two rivers, commonly known as the Duab, comprises the 
/ disilsof Allahabad, Sirathu and Manjhanpur. The trans-Ganges 
■ I 
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or Gangapar tract includes Soraon, Phulpur and Handia ; ndiiic 
tlie trans- Jumna country, known as Jamnapar, consists of Bara, 
Karcinana and Meja. 

The Diiab forms an easterly continuation of the Patebpur 
district and is a roughly triangular block of country with an 
area of 816*73 square miles. Its northern boundary is the 
Ganges, and between the river and the high sandy ridge, brokc 3 n 
by ravines, which marks the flood bank, is a strip of filluvial 
land, in places very narrow, but elsewhere widening out into a, 
broad stretch of sand and silt. Sometimes, as in the neighbour- 
hood of Kara and Shahzadpur, this low alluvium produces little 
more than tamarisk and thatching grass j but often there is a 
considerable area of rich land, beyond the reach of all but 
extraordinary floods, on which magnificent rabi crops are raised. 
The high bank itself is covered with a poor and gritty soil, full of 
hanhar and impoverished by the action of innumerable ravines, 
some of which extend inland for several miles 5 but as the level 
drops towards the interior the soil improves into a light loam, 
which in turn gives place to a stiff clay in the central depression 
that marks the valley of the Sasur Khaderi. There is in most 
places a belt of poor undulating soil along the course of this 
drainage channel, especially in its lower reaches, the ground 
being broken by a network of ravines as it approaches its 
confluence with, the Jumna. When it first enters the district the 
banks are usually on a level with the surrounding country and 
for a considerable distance are covered with a thick growth of 
dhak jungle, notably in the Sirathu tahsii. The clay belt 
continues for some distance to the south of the Sasur Khaderi in 
the western Duab, where usnr plains are frequently to bo seen 
ana small jhils and tanks are very numerous,* but this gives 
place again to a light loam as the high bank of the Jumna is 
approached. As in Fatehpur the land along that river is of an 
inferior description, the soil being full of Icanlm^ cut up by 
ravines and devoid of natural means of irrigation, though an 
immense improvement has been effected since tho introduction 
of canal water along the westernmost extensions of the .Fatehpur 
branch. The lowlands of the Jumna valley are almost negli- 
gible except in the extreme south-west, where is a eoii 8 idera’ f> 
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block of lanclj covered in many places witia dhxth and scrub 
jnnglej eontainiiig tbe great basin of the Alwara jhil. Here the 
Soil is dark and friable^ closely resembling the ma/t' of Bundel- 
k'hand. It differs wholly from that of the rest of the Diiab and 
the resemblance to Biindelkhand is heightened by the rocky out- 
crop of the Pabhosa hill, the only eminence of any note between 
the Jurniia and the southern slopes of the Himalayas. Taken as 
a whole the Duab presents the appearance of a rich and fertile 
country. Save in the ravine belts it is remarkably well wooded, 
and though there is'^said to have been a great diminution in the 
grove area since the introduction of the railway, the number of 
mango and mahua trees is still the chief feature of the country. 

The trans-Ganges tract bears a close resemblance to the 
adjoining parts of Oudh and Jaunpur. Its southern edge is 
formed throughout by the Ganges and here again are to be seen 
in places broad strips of rich hachhar, especially in Nawabganj 
and the south of pargana Jhusi. The high bank of the river is 
generally broken and sandy, but where the stream flows close 
below the upland the belt of poor land is very narrow and its 
influence slight. I^orth of this bank comes a stretch of a light, 
loam, generally of a fertile character and varying in width, 
being broadest in Nawabganj and Jhusi, IN'orth of this again is 
a broad expanse of clay which extends to the district boundary. 
Water is here close to the surface and the drainage collects in 
numerous jhiU. The surplus water makes its escape either north- 
wards into the tributaries of the Sai or southwards into the 
Manseta and other minor affluents of the Ganges or else eastwards 
into the Barna. This clay belt is of a very rich description, Bice 
is the main staple, but large quantities of wheat and sugarcane 
are produced and rents are very high. While both parts of the 
district are unusually well wooded, the Gangapar tract differs in 
many respects from the Duab. In the latter §Ml8 of any size 
are very rare, while in Gangapar they form the most noticeabla 
feature of the country. The villages are as a rule extremely small 
and are split up into numerous hamlets, whereas in the Duab there 
are many large sites, especially in pargana Atharban. Even the 
houses present a different appearance, being lower and bnllt with 
sloping roofs, in contradistinction, to the high flat-roofed dwellings 
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of tli 0 Dual) tahsils. The total area of the trans-Clariges tract 
is 803-48 square miles. 

The third and largest tract is Jamnapar, which is entirely dif- 
ferent from the rest of the district. It covers an area of 1,181-86 
acres and geographically belongs to Bundelkhand or Miri-:apur. 
In some respects the Karchana tahsil resembles the Dual) in both 
its crops and its soils, being an upland plain of loam and clay, 
■^vith the usual belt of light and indifferent soil along the banks 
of the Ganges, Jumna and Tons. On its western side, however, 
the Diiab soils are replaced by a. mixture of Aay and the mar of 
Bundelkhand, w'hich extends over the eastern portion of Bara. 
That pargana has a narrow strip of high and fairly stable allu- 
vium along the Jumna, but this gives place to a low range of 
hills which extend centrally through the pargana from its southern 
border on the Tons to within a few miles of the former river. 
These hills form an irregular outwork of the Vindhyan system 
and the country on their summit and western slopes resembles 
the patha of Banda, having a thin deposit of x^oor stony soil and an 
execrable climate, while the population is extremely sparse and 
water is very scanty. South of the Tons in the Meja tahsil there 
is a fairly rich plain of alluvium in the east, between the Ganges 
and the Manda hills, and this closely resembles the adjacent 
parts of Karchana. The Vindhyan hills run from the Mirzajiur 
border past Manda, Meja and Kohrar to the western boundary j 
and from their crest northwards as far as the Belan there 
extends a plateau of inferior mar and clay soils, drained by 
the Lapri and a few small tributaries of the Belan. The 
surface of the ground is broken by small hills and rocky outcrops, 
while the pojiulation is as scanty as in Bara and the cultivation 
is poor and precarious. The hot west winds sweep over these 
stony uplands with incredible fury and during the rains the mar is 
converted into an unhealthy morass. The unstable nature of 
the tillage and the existence of much waste and fallow leads to 
the sx)read of the weed called Jeans, which has caused much land 
to be abandoned. Between the Belan and the crest of the Panna 
range which marks the Eewah boundary is a small belt of land 
divided into two portions by a rocky spur. That to the east is 
either covered with low forest or else resembles the central mar 
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plateau, but the \veBtern half is of a superior quality, as mar 
gives place to loam, /i;a7is disappears, the population is relatively 
dense and good crops can be grown even without irrigation. 

More detailed accounts of the various tracts will be found Geology, 
in the several tahsil articles, Erom the foregoing summary it is 
obvious that in its physical features, especially as regards soils 
and geological conditions, Allahabad presents a greater com- 
plexity than any other plains district of the United Provinces, 
with the possible exception of Mirzapur. The whole of the trans- 
Ganges tract consists of the ordinary alluvium of the Gangetic 
plain, and the same may be said of the greater part of the Duab 
as also of the ICarehana tahsil and the north-east of Meja. The 
alluvial detritus of the Bundelkhand hills, however, makes its 
appearance in the south of the Duab, particularly in pargana 
Atharban, which contains a considerable proportion of the true 
Bundelkhand soils, and here the Vindhyan rock series extends 
to the north of the Jumna, as typified by the Pabhosa outcrop. 

In the trans-Jumna tract the detritus from the Vindhyans merges 
in the sand and silt of the Ganges valley, the resultant blend 
being clearly illustrated in the west of Karehana and the east 
of Bara, The hilly country in the south and west of Jamnapar 
represents three subdivisions of the Vindhyan series. The 
lowest is called the B’lndhachal range and rises up boldly from the 
alluvial plain in an irregular chain from Manda to beyond 
Kohrar, reappearing in the south of Bara whence an outlying 
range extends northwards to the Jumna. The upper strata 
consists of massive Kaimur sandstone of a light reddish colour, 
extremely homogeneous, moderately hard and suitable for every 
kind of work. These Bindhachal hills have a bold scarp to the 
north, save in the lower valley of the Tons, where they gradually 
descend to the level of the alluvium. Bouth of the escarpment 
is an irregular plateau occupied by the lower Rewah group, 
which consists of an upper shaly band known as the Jhiri shales 
and a lower one forming the Panna shales, the two being sepa- 
rated by an intermediate sandstone band known as the lower 
Rewah sandstone. The third and highest subdivision is the upper 
Rewah group, represented for some ten miles along the southern 
boundary of the district by the fine scarp of massive sandstone 
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kaowa as the Paana range. It is very similar to the Bindhaclial 
range but attains a greater elevation. All these subdivisions 
are clearly seen in the hiUs round Barokliar. In the extreme 
west of the area occupied by the lower Rewah group the Vvmll- 
known diamond-bearing conglomerate occurs as a subordinate 
band in the Panna shales^ but the outcrop in this district is unpro- 
ductive. About many of the falls on the northern and southern 
escarpments large masses of stalagmite are found, and from this 
considerable q^uantities of very fine lime are burned in varioiis 
places, the lime for the Jumna bridge having been obtained, it 
is said, from Sohagi-ghat in Rewah. 

The highest point in the Panna range is 1,218 feet, above the 
level of the sea and the crest in most places exceeds 1,000 feet. 
The drop northwards is very sudden, the recorded height falling 
from 1,187 feet at PartMa to 420 feet a mile to the north. Simi- 
larly there is a fall from 1,191 feet on the hills south of Daiya 
to 400 feet at that place, and from 1,166 on the Barokhar spur 
to 390 at Barokhar itself. The Bindhaehal range is much lower, 
the greatest elevations being 617 feet at .Bagala in tahsil Bara 
and less than 600 feet in the Meja tahsil. The general level of 
the alluvial portion of Jamnapar is illustrated by the bench- 
marks on the Jubbulpore road, which rises to 867 feet at Nari and 
thence drops gradually to 311 feet at Gauhani, subse(|uently rising 
slightly as it approaches the Jumna bank. The latter is 320 
feet on the Banda border and about 300 feet at the confluence 
of the Tons. In the Duab the slope of the country is from 
west to east. The grand trunk road closely follows. the main 
water-parting and when it enters the district is 847 feet above 
the sea, thence falling gradually to 316 feet at Allahabad. In 
the Gangapar area the slope is for the most part easterly 
or south-easterly, the grand trunk road running at a level of 
807 feet at Jhusi and thence dropping almost imperceptibly 
to 293 feet on the Mirzapur border. There are eight principal 
stations of the great trigonometrical survey in the district. 
They are situated at Kara and Pabhosa in the Duab, at Meja 
and Bagala in Jamnapar and at Singraur in pargana Nawab™ 
ganj, Birwa in Sikandra, Siona in Mah and Ganeshpur in 
Kiwai, 
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The soils in the D nab and the trans-Ganges tracts present Soils, 
few peciiiiarifcies. They consist as usual of halua or sand, corres- 
ponding to the bhur of other districts, found on the highest 
levels, especially on the river banks j of matiar or clay in the 
depressions, the heavy variety which is fitted solely for rice 
cultivation and can only be worked when thoroughly soaked 
going by the local name of chanehar; and of the mixture of 
sand and clay known as dumat or loam, which is usually a 
rich and rather dark soil, or as sigon, the name applied to sandy 
loam of a less fertile nature. In, the trans-Jumna country all 
these soils occur in the ordinary alluvium, while in addition 
there are others which are characteristic of Bundeikhand, though 
they are found, as already mentioned, along the north bank of the 
Jumna in the Manjhanpiir tahsil. The chief is mar, commonly 
described as black cotton soil, a dark friable earth which absorbs 
an immense amount of moisture but on drying splits into great 
fissures, so that irrigation is almost impossible. It varies great- 
ly in quality and in the uplands of tahsil Meja it is often of a 
very poor description. The stony soil on the hills is called 
bhota and is of little value, while the inferior kind of ohanehar 
at the foot of the hills is known as ehopar. All these natural 
soils are generally recognised by the people, but sometimes the 
conformation of the country and sometimes again the situation 
of the field with reference to the village site is taken as the basis 
of classification. Thus the land falls under the two main heads 
of kaclihar or lowland and wparhm' or upland, the former being 
identical with the tari of the Jumna and Tons basins, which 
closely resembles the Ganges kaehhar though in most cases it 
is far less valuable and productive. The conventional classi- 
fication is restricted mainly to the goind area which immediate- 
ly adjoins the inhabited sites and is much more highly man- 
ured than the har, the general term for the rest of the village. 

Of the same nature as goind is the hacTihiana land near the city, 
which is used for market gardening. . 

The rivers of the district belong without exception to the Eivese. 
main system of the Ganges ; but this admits of several subdivi- 
sions, of which the most important are the Jumna and Tons, 
while others include the minor systems of the Barna and the Sai, 
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known as the Paiina range. It is very similar to the Bindhaclial 
range but attains a greater elevation. All these subdivisions 
are dearly seen in the hills round Barokhar. In the estreine 
west of the area occupied by the lower Rewah group the well- 
known diamond-bearing conglomerate occurs as a subordinotG 
band in the Panna shales, but the outcrop in this district is unpro- 
ductive. About many of the fails on the northern and southern 
escarpments large masses of stalagmite are found, and from this 
considerable quantities of very fine lime are burned in various 
places, the lime for the Jumna bridge having been obtained, it 
is said, from Sohagi-ghat in Rewab. 

The highest point in the Panna range is 1,218 feet above the 
level of the sea and the crest in most places exceeds 1,000 feet. 
The drop northwards is very sudden, the recorded height falling 
from 1,187 feet at Parthia to 420 feet a mile to the north. Simi- 
larly there is a fall from 1,191 feet on the hills south of Daiya 
to 400 feet at that place, and from 1,166 on the Barokhar spur 
to 390 at Barokhar itself. The Bindhachai range is much lower, 
the greatest elevations being 617 feet at .Bagala in tahail Bara 
and less than 600 feet in the Meja tahsil. The general level of 
the alluvial portion of Jamnapar is illustrated by the bench- 
marks on the Jubbulpore road, which rises to 857 feet at jN'ari and 
thence drops gradually to 311 feet at Gauhani, subsequently rising 
slightly as it approaches the Jumna bank. The latter is 320 
feet on the Banda border and about 300 feet at the confluence 
of the Tons. In the Duab the slope of the country is from 
west to east. The grand trunk road closely follows. the main 
water-parting and when it enters the district is 347 feet above 
the sea, thence falling gradually to 316 feet at Allahabad. In 
the Gangapar area the slope is for the most part easterly 
or south-easterly, the grand trunk road running at a level of 
807 feet at Jhusi and thence dropping almost imperceptibly 
to 293 feet on the Mirzapur border. There are eight principal 
stations of the great trigonometrical survey in the district. 
They are situated at Kara and Pabhosa in the Duab, at Meja 
and Bagala in Jamnapar and at Singraur in pargana Nawab- 
ganj, Birwa in Sikandra, Siona in Mah and Ganeshpur in 
Kiwai* 
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The soils in the Duab and the trans-Ganges tracts present soils, 
few peenliarities. They consist as usual of halua or saiid^ corres- 
ponding to the of other districts, found on the highest 

levels, especially on the river banks j of mdtiar or clay in the 
depressions, the heavy variety which is fitted solely for rice 
cultivation and can only be worked when thoroughly soaked 
going by the local name of chanehar j and of the mixture of 
sand and clay known as dumat or loam, which is usually a 
rich and rather dark soil, or as s^gfo^^, the name applied to sandy 
loam of a less fertile nature. In, the trans- Jumna country all 
these soils occur in the ordinary alluvium, while in addition 
there are others which are characteristic of Bundelkhand, though 
they are found, as already mentioned, along the north bank of the 
Jumna in the Manjhanpiir tahsil. The chief is mar, commonly 
described as black cotton soil, a dark friable earth which absorbs 
an immense amount of moisture but on drying splits into great 
fissures, so that irrigation is almost impossible. It varies great- 
ly in quality and in the uplands of tahsil Meja it is often of a 
very poor description. The stony soil on the hills is called. 
hhota and is of little value, while the inferior kind of chanehar 
at the foot of the hills is known as chopar. All these natural 
soils are generally recognised by the people, but sometimes the 
conformation of the country and sometimes again the situation 
of the field with reference to the village site is taken as the basis 
of classification. Thus the land falls under the two main heads 
of Imchhar or lowland and upc(/)^har or upland, the former being 
identical with the tari of the Jumna and Tons basins, which 
closely resembles the Ganges hachhar though in most cases it 
is far less valuable and productive. The conventional classi- 
fication is restricted mainly to the goind area which immediate- 
ly adjoins the inhabited sites and is mueh more highly man- 
ured than the liar, the general term for the rest of the village. 

Of the same nature as goind is the hacJiMana land near the city, 
which is used for market gardening. 

The rivers of the district belong without exception to the Eivets. 
main system of the Ganges ; but this admits of several subdivi- 
sions, of which the most important are the Jumna and Tons, 
while others include the minor systems of the Barna and the Sai, 
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kaown as tlio Panna range. It is very aimlla>r tu-> iko 
range but attains a greater elevation. All tlioso aubtljvi.siun,-! 
are clearly seen in the hills round Barokhar. I'n. the o^ijrouio 
v/est ol the area occupied by tlio lower Eowah gron.|) tlic well - 
known diamond-bearing eonglome-rafco oceurH as a sufsnrdiii.wi.u 
band in til© Panna shales^ but the outcrop in this distrlt*,!; i,-i iiiqsre- 
ductive. About many of the falls on the iiorthoi-u and f-iuufiluiru 
escarpments large masses of stalagmite are founds and I'rcon thin 
considerable quantities of very fine lime are burned in various 
places, the lime for the Jumna bridge having been obtained., it 
is said, from Sohagi-ghat in Rewah. 

T-he highest point in the Panna range is 1,218 feet above the 
level of the sea and the crest in most places exceeds 1,000 feet. 
The drop northwards is very sudden, the ro(30i'ded lioiglit failing 
from 1,187 feet at Parthia to 420 feet a mile to tlio iiortli. Simi- 
larly there is a fall from 1,191 feet on the liills south of .1 )aiya 
to 400 feet at that place, and from 1,166 on tlio Bart ikhar spur 
to 390 at Barokhar itself. The Bindhachal range is much lower, 
the greatest elevations being 617 feet at .Bagala in {;ahsll lilaru 
and less than 600 feet in the Meja tahsil. 'Tim general level of 
the alluvial portion of Jamnapar is illustrated i>y tlio bench- 
marks on the Jubbiilpore road, which rises to 367 .foot at INari and 
thence drops gradually to 311 feet at Gaiihani, substMpiontl}' rising- 
slightly as it approaches the Jumna bank, '.riio latter is 320 
feet on the Banda border and about 300 foot at (ho cojilluonco 
of the Tons. In the Duab the slope of (ilie couidiry is fiNim 
west to east. The grand trunk road closely fellows i, ho main 
water-parting and when it enters the district is 31/ foot above 
the sea, thence falling gradually to 315 feet at ./llL-diabud. lu 
the Gangapar area the slope is for the most part e;nitoriy 
or south-easterly, the grand trunk road running at a lovoi ef 
807 feet at Jhusi and thence dropping almost imporcepfiibly 
to 293 feet on the Mirzapur border. There arc oigld ]».Tncipai, 
stations of the great trigonometrical survey in (ku 
They are situated at Kara and Pabhosa in tlio Duab, ai, .iViojn. 
and Bagala in Jamnapar and at Singraiir in parguna .N awok-^ 
gaiij, Birwa in Sikandra, Siona in Mab. mid CkmuBlipur in 
Kiwai, . ' . . ' 
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The soils in tlio Duab and fcho trans-Ganges trae ts present Soils, 
few peoiiHarities. They consist as usual of halua> or sand, corres- 
ponding to the hhur of other districts, found on the highest 
levels, especially on the river banks j of matiar or clay in the 
depressions, the heavy variety which is fitted solely for rice 
cultivation and can only be worked when thoroughly soaked 
going by the local name of chanchar} and of the mixture of 
sand and ela,y known as dumat or loam, which is usually a 
rich, and rather dark soil, or as sigon, the name applied to sandy 
loam of a less fertile nature. In-^-the trans- Jumna country all 
these soils occur in the ordinary alluvium, while in addition 
there are others which are characteristic of Bundelkhand, though 
they are found, as already mentioned, along the north bank of the 
Jumna in the Manjhanpur tahsil. The chief is mar, commonly 
described as black cotton soil, a dark friable earth which absorbs 
an immense amount of moisture but on drying splits into great 
fissures, so that irrigation is almost impossible. It varies great- 
ly in quality and in the uplands of tahsil Meja it is often of a 
very poor description. The stony soil on the hills is called. 
hliota and is of little value, while the inferior kind of ohanGhdr 
at the foot of the hills is known as chopar. All these natural 
soils are generally recognised by the peoifie, but sometimes the 
conformation of the country and sometimes again the situation 
of the field with reference to the village site is taken as the basis 
of classification. Thus the land falls under the two main heads 
of kaGhha/r or lowland and uparh/M'^ or upland, the former being 
identical with the iari of the Jumna and Tons basins, which 
closely resembles the Ganges Icachhar though in most cases it 
is far less valuable and productive. The conventional classi- 
fication is restricted mainly to the goind area which immediate- 
ly adjoins the inhabited sites and is much more highly man- 
ured than the /wr, the general term for the rest of the village. 

Of the same nature as goind is the Imchhiana land near the city, 
which is used for market gardening. 

The rivers of the district belong without exception to the Eivess. 
main system of the Gauges ; but this admits of several subdivi- 
sions, of which the most important are the Jumna and Tons, 
while others include the minor systems of the Barna and the Sai, 
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.After passing along the northern confines ol tlic I^Atchpur 
district the Ganges forms the northern boiuuhvry of iJioHiraihu 
and Allahabad tahsils for about 23 miles till it enters ibis dis- 
trict at l^atti Naraur. It flows in a wide- bed, within tlu-; limits 
of -which it is continually shifting its chaTi-nol, past the village 
of Afzalpur Saton and the old towns of Kara and Bhnhj^adpun 
Its course is a succession of large bends and it maintains this 
characteristic throughout. Passing between the Allnhabad tahsil 
on the south and Soraon on the north, it 'flows in a soiitli-oastorly 
direction till it reaches the new' cantonment of .Allahabad. There 
it takes a bold sweep to the north-east as far as Phajdiamaii 
and the railway bridge, where it bends sharply to the south o-s 
far as its junction with the Jumna neiM* the fort of Allahabad, 
Then turning south-eastwards again, between the Pliulpiir and 
Handia tahsils on the north and Karobana and Moja on the 
south, it passes into Mirzapur, forming the l)ouiMlary between 
that district and the Meja tahsil for eleven miles. Its total 
length in this district is 78 miles. Below Jhusi and Allahabad 
the chief places on its banks are Sirsa, just below the junction 
with the Tons, on the right, and Lachhagir or .Kasaundhan on 
the left or north; the latter at one timo being the terminus of 
the steamer service whenever the boats were unable to reach 
Allahabad by reason of the sandbanks. .Fhe changes in this por- 
tioii of the river are very great, and near the mouth of the Tons, 
in the extreme north of Meja and at several other places, there 
are old beds of the river at a coirsidorablo distam'o from tho 
present channel. Everywhere the dhar db.'ihrd or deojj-striiam 
rule prevails, and after the rains the villagers wait wttli deep 
anxiety to see whether the main channel will lio found on tlio 
north or south side of the sandy bed. The large island of 
Jamnipur, a short distance below the confluence w ith the J ninna, 
is a fertile source of dispute and has in consequence been nick- 
named the OjTCizi mutanaza. At the present time it is consi- 
dered to belong to pargana Jhiisi, though not long ago it was 
in Arail. During the rains the whole bed is ililed and the 
Ganges is then a magnificent body of -water, of iiunum.se depth 
and an average breadth of , two or three miles, in -the winter 
and hot weather, however, it shrinks to comparatively small 
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dimensions and often, breaks np into two or more channels 
which thread their way among the numerous sandbanks. In 
summer fcho river is fordable in several places, such as .Bela 
tiailabi, Ghapri, Singraur, Bamehaura and Ugahni, though the 
position of these fords varies from year to year. The lowest 
mean level of the Ganges is about 237 feet above the sea or 
oven less, for the height of the river has been greatly diminished 
of late owing to the increasing demands of the canals in its upper 
reaches. The maximum flood level is some 280 feet in August 
and 245 feet in October, these figures being fairly constant. 

Save for the Jumna and Tons, to be separately described, the 
Ganges receives no notable affluents in this district. Numberless 
ravines and drainage channels lead down from the ii| 3 lands, carv- 
ing their way through the high bank, but they are seldom of any 
great size or length and in most cases are nameless. The Bisnar 
rises near Sheogarh in pargana Soraon and flows southwards to 
join the river near the Fhaphamau bridge. Of more importance 
is the IVlansetai, whic*h has its source in the jhil country in the 
extreme north-west of pargana Sikaiidra and flows southwards, 
being joined at Buapur by the Bandi or Sisahi, which rises near 
Mau Aimma and is reinforced by a small channel called the 
Narsinghaban. .Further south the Alanseta receives the Bhulaiya 
.and Barwa from the south-east of 8oraon on its right and the 
'.Khara on its left bank, while just before its confluence with the 
Ganges at Jhusi it is fed by the Aiighar, a small stream from 
the direction of Mala wan. The Bairagia rises in the clay tract of 
pargana Mali and flows southwards along the Jhusi boundary to 
join th'e Ganges above Usmanpur. It contains water only during 
the rains and. is said to derive its name from its w'andering course. 
The Andaiva, a still more insignificant channel, joins the Ganges 
at Lachhagir, and about a mile further down the Godari, a mere 
ravine which is fed by the Kolhwabir, a nala rising close to 
Ilandia, discharges itself into the river. The tributaries on the 
right bank are equally insignificant. In the Diiab there are 
several small nalas, of which the chief are the Sahara, rising near 
Bharwari; the Sitkhia, which falls into the river just above 
Nurpiir; and the Saidua, which extends inland beyond the grand 
trunk road and discharges into the Ganges near Ugahni. In the 
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JIarchaiia tabsil a large dramago chaiuiel kuov\'ii ay the Dara 
%alii rises in a jhil near Panwara and passes oastwaiHlH lurross Ou.'s 
snbdi vision to join the Ganges to the oast oL' Ivarclnusa staiiou. 
In M(^ja tlioro ai*o no direct tributaries boyondafow inBiguifi- 
cant ravines; but a nunibor of streams wiudi take thuir riwi in 
tliG Bindbaclial hills above Manda drain the extreme east ei; i.lui 
tahsil and diseliargo into the Gauges in Urn i\Or/:5,j)ur disiirud) 
after joining the Harailia. The latter is tlie juMiuupal cluinuel 
and has its source to the south-east of Mauda. jjofore ruacliing 
that tov/n it is joined by several hill torrents^ such as the Mlrtliia^ 
Mardalia, Khoda and Aonradh. Further north it is fed by a 
considerable stream named the Gularia, which rises in the hill 
country to the sontli-west and is reinforced by many affluents 
such as the Haraunia and Eanhua on the loft bank and the more 
important Karmati and Patpar on the right; the ooiiflucnce of the 
river with the Saraiha lying a sliort; distance to the south of Eaja- 
piir^ whoro tho latter stream bends eastwards into Mirviapur. 

Tiio Jumna first touches tho district in tliC! extreme west and 
for a long distance separates the Atharban, Karari and Ghail 
pargauas from the Kamasin and Man tahsils of Banda. The 
deop-Btream rule prevails everywhere, but the J'uiuna. <1 iflnrs from 
the Ganges in possessing a narrower valky, a mure constant 
channel and stoopor banks. The (ihanges in its eoiii'se lyo of 
little importance, while the cliff rises in places to a groat height, 
for at ouo point, near Nagriha in At}iarl)an, tlic f;i.l! froiti tlie 
uplands to the river bed is no less than 1 1.0 foot. Pisuwlioro it is 
generally loss, but as a rule it is as much as ob or dO foot. After 
cutting off tho lofty hill of Pabhosa from tho rest of tlio V imlhyan 
range, tlio river maintains an easterly ctnirse as far a.s Partabpur, 
where it enters this district, thereafter separating pa.rgjbna Giuiil 
on the north from Bara and Arail on the south till it r('.achGS its 
confluence with tho Ganges at the Allahabad foj-t, the union ,ma.rk;- 
ing the tri junction (3f the Chail, Arail and Jhiisi parganas. i\.t 
Bisauiia in pargana Ghail it bends southwards as far as I )ooria.., 
where is the remarkable temple of Siyawan or Sujan i)oi)ta stand - 
in.g on a lofty rook in the middle of the stream ; and then it iyiirna 
sharply to the north, taking an easterly turn as it approaclica 
Allahabad The junction is effected about half a mile l.)dow' the 
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groat railway bridge, aacl the total length of the river in this dis- 
trieb is some 63 milos. The Jumna has a more rapid stream and 
a greater (dope than the Granges; so that in heavy flood it holds 
up tlio) latter river, causing the lowlands opposite Daraganj to be 
iiiiiiidated. Its waters contain much less silt and are conse- 
€|ii,Qiitly clearer than those of the Ganges, the blue water of the 
Jumna contrasting sharply with the yellow stream of the larger 
river for some distance below the confluence. The average 
breadth of the river is about a mile and a half in flood and half a 
mile in dry weather, while the depth is vastly greater in the rains 
than in summer. The maximum recorded rise registered at the 
railway bridge is 49| feet above the lowest mean level ; but in 
spite of this the alterations in the channel are very slight, and the 
large sandy island of Majhiari in the north of Bara has remained 
unchanged for very many years. 

Most of the streams which join the Jumna in this district 
are mere drainage channels or ravines, which contain water 
only for a ibrief period of the year. In pargana Atharban a 
ravine colled the Kanihia runs westwards from Hinauta to join 
the river near Nagriha. The Dorman drains a small tract of 
broken country to the east of the Alwara j/dlj and next comes a 
mere ravine called the Karaia, with its feeder the Bandrana, 
and then tlie Kaili, which is fed by the Kathabhara and the 
Damgarhi, joins the river just west of Pabhosa. The Pali and 
Intaha 7ialas flow to the west and east of the Kosam ruins, but 
are quite unimportant. Further east, at Shampur, before reach- 
ing the Bara border, the Jumna is Joined by a considerable 
stream named the Kinalii. This takes its rise to the west of 
Karari and flows through the pargana of that name in a south- 
easterly direction as far as Sondhia, where it is crossed by tho 
aqueduct carrying the Dhata distributary of the canal. Then 
it bends to the south, and as it enters the south-west corner of 
pargana Chail its bed becomes deeper and its banks are scored 
by numerous ravines. Near Sondhia it is joined on the right 
bank by a tiny tributary named the Berdi, while close to its junc- 
tion with the Jumna it receives on the same bank a larger stream, 
named the Basandhara. At Simri in pargana Bara the Jumna 
is joined by the Saraoli nala, which issues from the lower hilks 
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Imfc of much more oonsequenoe is the Jhigva B-M/rio,, 'w’liirli driiins 
a hirgo tract of the liill country of Bara ».ml flows northwardK, 
doing coiisidorable damage to the land (Oi its iiauLs, till o,t 
Tchiianra it enters the lowlands and turns oiist for a (‘.onsi(!cra.i)lc 
distance till it falls into the diimiia bctwocii rlagdispur n,H(i Birw.-il, 
opposite Bisanna. A short distance furtlior oasl;, u(\‘ir Dcoria,, 
the river is joined by a large nala naiiied f-lio (Jahera, wbicdi rises 
near (Jurmhi and Hows past Jasra in a northerly dii’e<!tiou. 

Just before rcaohiiig tha Allahabatl waterworks at llie 
Karela Bag'll the Jumna is joined on the left bank by the Snsnr 
Khaderi. This river eaters the Sirathn tahsil in the north-west, 
taking its rise in the low country to tho north of Fatehpur, and 
at first flows in a narrow but well defined bed, with a south- 
easterly bttt very tortuous course, through the cenfire of the 
Dnab, Tliroughout its length in the Siratlin tahsil the banks 
are on a level with the surrounding country and in many ]>laces 
are clothed with dkaje jungle; Init lower down, along tlie nor- 
them boundary of Manjhanpur, the (ihannel hooomoa deeper 
and the banks are broken by ravines. Passing into Ghail, on the 
borders of idiieli it receives the Ghiioti Kinahi from the west, these 
characteristics hceomo more marked; the ravines becomo more 
numerous and cxtom'^ive, while in the centre and oaf5t of tlie par- 
gana tiierc is a (ionsidorable stretch of high undulating oountry on 
either bank of the river. The Sasur Khaderi forms the central 
drainage channel of the Duab and during the rains carries a 
large volume. In the hot weather the water almost wholly disap- 
pears, but tho bed is always moist and in many places is full 
of dangerous quicksands, especially towards its junction with 
the Jnmna. 

The Tons is a large river which rises in the hill country of 
the Rewah state and first touches the south of pargaua Bara neiir 
Deora. After following the boundary eastwards for a few miles 
it enters the district and takes an irregular course, gencrfilly in 
a north-easterly direction, as far as its confluence with the Ga,ugc.s 
near Sirsa. The river forms the boundary between Bara and 
Karchana on the north and tahsiMVIeja on the sontJi f<sr a, dis- 
tance of some 40 miles. Though it carries a coriBidcmblc 
volume of water its bed is fuU . of boulders and stony rapids. 
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BO that it is quite \xmiavigable. The banks in most i^laces are 
steep and Assured by ravines, while the floods during the rains 
are ol: great magnitude, the maximum rise at the railway bridge 
being 05 foot above mean low ■water. In the rains the river 
attains a breadth of nearly 400 yards, filling the -vrliole valley, 
hut in the dj-y weather it is never more than 160 and in places is 
but 40 yards wide. It is crossed by ferries at several points and 
at Kaiindi. there is an Irish bridge. The railway bridge was 
built in 186o-64 at a cost of Es. 14,08,402. It is constructed 
of iron girders on Ixrick piers, with a roadway underneath the 
rails; it consists of nine spans, seven of 150 and two of 82 feet 
each in clear, the total length being 1,206 feet. 

The chief affluent of the Tons is the Belan, a large river ;ge]ar, 
whicli rises in the highlands oi the Bijaigarh and Barhar par- 
ganas of Mirzapur and flows through that district in a westerly 
direction before entering the Meja tahsil on its south-eastern 
border, in the gap between the Bindhachal hills and the Panna 
range. It maintains the same direction through the south of 
Meja for about 31 miles, flowing past Pura Lachhan, the pro- 
posed head works of the Belan canal, Daiya and its ruined for- 
tress, Ijonmati, and Deoghat. It then passes for nino miles 
through Eewah territory and subsequently follows the district 
boundary for five miles till it falls into the Tons near Itaundi, 
at the junction of Meja and Bara. The Belan resembles the 
Tons in its general features, having a narrow and well defined 
valley, with no alluvial land. It is essentially a hill torrent, but 
carries water throughout the year. Shortly after entering the 
district the river is joined on the right bank by the Gadhaia, 
Belhaia and Samrawa torrents from the Manda hills to the 
north. A few other insignificant ti'ibutaries, such as the Sori 
and Sitalha, join it on the right bank, but its chief feeders are 
those which rise in the southern heights. The Seoti is a very 
large torrent, which enters this district from Mirzapur and 
carries down the drainage of innumerable ravines into the Belan 
at Daiya. Another is the Timdiari, which flows to the east and 
north of tlie Barka Bahira hill above Barokhar, It rises on the 
Ec-wah border ami is reinforced by the Midahwa, Marahna, Sesta, 
Sarwani and many other streams. Further west again, to the 
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Imt of mucli more consequence is the Jhigva Baria, which drains 
a largo tract of the hill country of Bara and ilows ii<*rllnrai‘(hg 
doing considerable damage to the land on its banks, i,ill at 
Iclihaiira it enters tho lowlands and turns cast for a cons idem, bb^ 
distance till it falls into the Jumna ijotwoou .ragdispur and .Birwiil^ 
opposite Bisauna. A short distance further ea,st, near Dcorin,, 
the river is joined by a large nala named tho Gahora, wJiicb rises 
near Gurmhi and flows past Jasra in a northerly direction. 

Just before reaching the Allahabad waterworks at tho 
Karela Bagh tho Jumna is joined on the loft bank by the Siisur 
Khaderi. This river eaters the Sirathu tahsil in the north- west, 
taking its rise in the low country to the north of Fatolipur, and 
at first flows in a narrow but well defined bed, with a south- 
easterly but very tortuous oourso, through tho centre of tho 
Duab. Tlu’oughout its length in the Siratliu tahsil the banks 
are on a level with the surrounding country and in many plaocss 
are clothed with dhah jungle; but lower down, along tbo nor- 
thern boundary of Manjhanpur, the channel becomes deeper 
and the banks are broken by ravines. Passing into Chail, on tlio 
borders of which it receives the Ghhoti ICinahi from tho w<'8t, tlrcso 
charaeteristies hooomo more marked ; the ravines become more 
numerous and extensive, while in the centre and oast rtf the par- 
gana there is a considerable sbretch of high undulating country on 
either bank of the river. Tlie Sasur Khaderi forms the contra! 
drainage channel of the Duab and during the rains carries a 
large volnme. In the hob weather the water almost ^vboHy disap- 
pears, but tho bed is always moist and in many places is fall 
of dangerous quicksands, especially towards its jumd/ion with 
the Jumna. 

The Tons is a large river which rises in the hill country (if 
the Rewah state and first touches tho south of pargana Bara near 
Deora, After following the boundary eastwards for a few miles 
it enters the district and takes an irregular course, generally i]i 
a north-easterly direction, as far as its confluence with the Ganges 
near Sirsa. The river forms the boundary between Bara aiid 
Karchana on the north and tahsil Meja on the soutli for a dis- 
tance of some 40 miles. Though it carries a cons id ora,! ile 
volume of water its bed is full of boulders and stony rapids, 
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so that, it ia quite uiiiiaviga'ble. The hanks in most ];>laees are 
steep and fissio’od hj ravines, while the floods during the rains 
are of gj-eat luagnitndo, tlio maximum rise at the railway bridge 
being 05 foot above mean low water. In the rains the river 
attains a breadth of nearly 400 yards, Ailing the whole valley, 
but in the dry woatlior it is never mure than 150 and in places is 
but 40 yards wide. It is crossed by ferries at several points and 
at Kaundi tbei’e is an Irish bridge. The railway bridge was 
built in 1S6B-64 at a cost of lIs. 14,08,402. It is eonstrueted 
of iron girders on brick piers, with a roadway underneath the 
rails: it consists of nine spans, seven of 150 and two of 32 feet 
each in clear, the total length being 1,206 feet. • 

The chief affluent of the Tons is the Belan, a large river 
which rises in the highlands of the Bijaigarh and Barhar par- 
ganas of Mirzapur and flows through that district in a westerly 
direction before entering the Meja tahsil on its south-eastern 
border, in the gap between the Bindhachal hills and the Banna 
range. It maintains the same direction through the south of 
MeJa fur about 31 miles, flowing past Pura Lachhan, the pro- 
posed headworks of the Belan canal, Daiya and its ruined for- 
tress, Ijonmati, and Deoghat. It then passes for nine miles 
through llewah territory and subsequently follows the district 
boundary for five miles till it falls into the Tons near Kaundi, 
at the junction of Meja aud Bara. The Belan resembles the 
Tons in its general features, having a narrow and well deflned 
valley, with no alluvial land. It is essentially a hill torrent, but 
carries water throughout tlio year. Shortly after entering the 
district tlic river is joined on the right bank by the Gadhaia, 
Belbala and Samrawa torrents from the Manda hills to the 
north, A few other insignificant tributaries, such as the Sori 
aTul Sitalha, join it on tlio right bank, but its chief feeders are 
those which rise in the southern heights. The Seoti is a very 
large torrent, which enters this district from Mirzapur and 
carries down the drainage of iniiumerahle ravines into the Belan 
at Daiya,. Another is the Tuudiari, which flows to the east and 
north, of the Barka Balvira hill above Barokhai% It rises on the 
Kewah border and is reinforced by the Midahwa, Marahna, Sesta, 
Sarwani and many other streams. Further west again, to the 
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Roiitli of Barolthar, is the Gurman^ which passes into EewaJi aiui 
joins the Belan in that state/ • 

Tnnn tn- Before receiving the Belau, the Tons is joined at Doora by 
kitauofj. Xjoiii^ a torrent whioh rises in the hills of Bara and is fed i>y 
the Jirwa and Mahua, the latter in turn receiving the Bhagdowa 
nala. Other affluents on the north or left bank are the Pat/jiai'i 
and Katha in x'»a*rgana Bara and the Karchij (xhugimwa and 
■ Asrawal in Arail, but only the last of these is of any significance. 
Q^he Jwalamukhi, which falls into the river near Panasaj 
probably represents an old bed of the Ganges. On the right 
bank the Tons is joined hy many streams from the hills <rf Meja, 
but all of these are dry for the greater part of the year. By 
far the most important is the Lapar or Lapri, which rises on 
the western slopes of the Manda hills and flows westwards 
through the uplands to join the Tons near Kharka. It has 
many feeders, including the Teri, Kharoncha, Malraakota and 
Ladliota nalas on the south, and the Belha, Majhla, Dolaha 
and Khamaria on the north or right bank. The remaining tri- 
butaries of the Tons are very small. The Pahari joins the 
river at Gadaria, the Kajri at Kohrar, the Jania atBhataiili, 
the Garwa at the old fort of Khairagarh and the Soharna two 
miles lower down, while there are many nameless channels, all 
of which contribute a large volume of water during the rains. 
Otlior The remaining rivers belong to the trans-Ganges tract and 

fii-e of very little imporfcance. The jkUs of Soraon drain north- 
wards into the Bakulahi, a tributary of the Sai, whose course 
lies wholly in the Partabgarh district. The clay country in the 
north-east of pargana Sikandra contains the source of the Barna, 
which gradually develops into a small stream and for a finv 
m.iles follows tho district boundary. Then it bends southwarrlH 
into pargana Mali and passes in an easterly direction towards 
the trijnnetion of this district, Jannpur and Benares. At first 
its bed is shallow and floods cause it to overflow^ its baii.hs, but 
lower down the channel deepens and is flanked on either side by 
a high strip of sandy soil. Near Wari the Barna is joined by 
the Basaia, which rises in the JMl to the south of tSarai MamroK. 
Lakes ana In most parts of the district the rivers carry off tho 
jkls. drainage with great rapidity, but in a few tracts the natural 
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outlets for the surface water are inadequate, with the result 
that large and shallow jhils are formed. They are to be found 
mainly iii the rice country of the north, where there is a long 
but disconnected serios of jhils extending across the three tahsils 
of Soraon, l^liulpur and Handia. The largest of these are the 
Jogi To,l near Simra, tlie Masiaon and the Eaiya jhils in pargana 
Soraon ; the great Ananehha jhil, the Dani Tal and the Eauwai, 
SaMawa, Jhauchand and Basaudha jhils in Sikandra ; the Bara, 
Majhla and Karan Tals in Jhusi; the Basua and Qazipur 
jhils in Mah, and the Kiwai, Upardaha and Bar ant jhils in the 
Kiwai pargana. The Duab contains the large Mungri Tal on 
the borders of Kara and Fatehpnr, near XJdhin Buzurg, and the 
huge basin of the Alwara lake some 2,500 acres in extent in 
the south-west of Atharban, while in Chail the only jhil of any 
size is that of Easulpur Tappa. There are no important 
stretches of water in Bara, and in Arail only the Basepra 
and Kanti Tals are of any size; but Meja possesses the jhils 
at Aminia Kalan, Jarar, Lendi and Sakra in the north-eastern 
portion. Almost all these jhils are extensively used for the 
purposes of irrigation and during the rains are surrounded by 
rice fields. In the cold weather the water is drained off rapidly 
for the rahi crops and in a year of drought almost every jhil in 
the district except Alwara is completely dry. 

The average area described as barren, calculated from the 
returns of the five years ending with 1906-07, is 370,865 acres 
or 20-32 per cent, of the entire district. This is a relatively 
high figure, but from it should be deducted 144,148 acres under 
water and 63,076 acres occupied permanently by railways, roads, 
sites, buildings and the like, leaving an actually unculturahle 
area of 163,642 acres or 8-97 per cent. Of this amount 67,994 
acres lie in the trans -Jumna tracts and mainly in the Meja 
tahsil, which contains a large area of sterile and stony ground. 
The area is also very large in the trans-Ganges tahsils, Avhich 
have 59,612 acres of barren land. This lies for the most part 
in the low” clay belt of the Soraon, Sikandra and Mali parganas, 
where ibsar is extremely prevalent. The natural drainage is 
defective, for there is no adequate outlet for the flood water, 
so that saturation of the subsoil has caused the saline elements 
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to rise to the surface, rendering large areas unfit for cultivation. 
In the Duab 36,036 acres are described as barren, nearly half 
of this lying in the Sirathn tahsil. That subdivision contains 
a large amount of usar in the clay tract which extends eastwards 
from h’atehpur, while all the Duab parganas have much barren 
soil along tbe banks of the rivers, in the shax:)e of sandy wastes 
or ground broken by ravines. During the monsoon a scanty 
growth of grass springs up on much of the barren area, and this 
is either preserved and cut after the rains- or else is grazed 
over by cattle, the owners paying to the zmiindar a small fee 
for every animal. 

The trans-Ganges tahsils contain no forests and very little 
jungle. Here and there are patches of dhah oi' chhiuly the chief 
being between Phulpur and Sarai Mamrez, while along the 
Ganges there are considerable areas covered with tamarisk, which 
is of some economic value. In the Duab dhah jungles are far 
more numerous, especially in the Sirathu tahsil and pargana 
Atharban. Fairly extensive patches exist along the course of 
the Sasur Khaderi, along the grand trunk road between Bhar- 
wari and Sirathu, and in the neighbourhood of the Alwara^’/wX 
The banks of the Ganges are covered in places with a good 
growth of babul and her, while in the lowlands of the river 
sarpat grass grows in abundance. In the trans- Jumna tract 
alone is the jungle area of any great importance, and there it 
is mainly confined to the Bara and Meja tahsils. In the south 
of Karehana, as also in the mar lauds of the other parganas, 
the gandar grass grows in abundance, and this is utilised for 
thatching and making brooms, while its roots are wmll known 
as Jchas-hhas, In the same areas tbe bahd is very common, but 
other trees are comparatively scarce. On the upland plateaux 
of Meja and Bara grass and shrubs are interspersed with 
more or less thick jungle consisting of her, tendu, ja 7 nun, 
seoha and gibthar, with a sprinkling of mahua, mango, salai 
and gidar trees and clusters of bamboos. In some parts of 
Meja are to be found lialdi, chhagau and sagon or teak. The 
largest of these jungles are the Loni in Meja and the Ga.dhewa 
in Bara, both possessing fine clumps of bamboos in addition 
to tree growth,- the area in either case being two or three 
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sqiiare miles. Other good jnngles occur to the south of the 
Belaii, at the foot of the hills of Barokhar, Deoghat and Sansar- 
pur. The best is that of Lonmati, but it is very inaccessible 
and, ill adapted for commercial exploitation. A noteworthy 
feature of this tract is the luxuriant growth of the pipal, 
especially in the village of Pahtia. In former days a con- 
siderable sum was paid for the privilege of collecting the gum 
which exudes from the trees, but at the present day barely Es. 50 
per annum is realised on this account in the whole pargana. 
Altogether there are about 13,000 acres of grass and tree jungle 
in Meja and 8,000 acres in Bara. 

Save in the few tracts where natural tree jungles are found, 
the number and extent of the artificial groves is most remarkable. 

J[n 1870 the total area under groves was 72,164 acres, and 
though it was then said that there had been a great decline 
owing to the destruction of groves for supplying the railway 
with fuel and timber, there has been no subsequent diminution. 
The average for the five years ending with 1906-07 was 72,734 
acres or 3*99 per cent, of the entire district. The proportion 
is only 2*75 in the Jamnapar tract for, though it reaches the high 
figure of 5*39 in Karchana, it is but 1*69 in Bara and 2*13 per 
cent, in the Meja tahsil. The Duab is well wooded with 4*11 
per cent, of the area under groves, pargana Atharban having a 
larger proportion than the rest ; but in the trans-Ganges tract 
the grove land is 5*57 per cent, of the whole, pargana Jhusi 
coming first with the extraordinary figure of 7-7 per cent., which 
is hardly exceeded in the most thickly wooded parts of Oudh. 
These groves consist mainly of mango and mahua trees, the latter 
predominating in the Duab and particularly its western half; 
but other species, such as the guava, h&r and jamun, are well 
represented everywhere. 

The chief mineral products of the district* are stone, 7<;a%Z:ar 
and brick earth. As already observed, the Eaimur sandstone 
is of excellent quality and is exported in considerable quan- 
tities from Sheorajpur. The workable stone lies in beds varying 
from six inches to eight feet in thickness and is extracted either 
by blasting or by splitting with wedges, rough ashlar being 
landed in Allahabad at a cost of 14 annas or one rupee per 
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cubic foot. Deposits of hmihir are found tlirougliout tbe Duab 
and the trans-Ganges tract, while there ai/o excellent l.)ed8 at 
Lawaiii and Banswar in Karehana. The cost depends mainly 
on the distance to which it has to he ca’.'vmd, but the average is 
from Rs. 3-T2-0 to Rs. 4-4-0 per hundred cubic feet. Good lime is 
obtained by burning kanhar, but it is inferior to that made from^, 
the limestone of Sheorajpur and the Khairagarh hills, which 
costs about one rupee per maund, Allahabad is celebrated for 
its brick and tile works, and country bricks are made at many 
other places, though they are rapidly being displaced by moulded 
bricks of the European pattern. Salt earth is found in pargana 
Sikandra and elsewhere, but the manufacture of saltpetre is 
unimportant ; though the saline deposits known as reh, which 
are found on usar land, are utilised for the production of crude • 
glass and as a substitute for soap. 

The chief building materials, other than those already 
mentioned, are timber and bainboos. Tn the great majority of 
houses locally grown timber, such as mango and mahuci, is em- 
ployed and is obtainable everywhere at a low price, ^the zmiin- 
dar usually supplying the requisite materials for his tenants^ 
houses free of cost. The better sorts, such as sliisham and sal, 
have to be imported from the forests of the north, the former 
costing about Re. 1-12-0 and the latter Rs. 2-4-0 per cubic foot. 
Bamboos are brought to Allahabad in large quantities from the 
Shahabad district of Bengal, those of large size fetching some 
Es. 46 per hundred, while the price decreases rajiidly for small 
ones. Country-made tiles for roofing cost from Re. 1-4-0 to 
Re. 1-8-0 per thousand. 

Save in the trans-^ Jumna tract the wild animals of the 
district do not differ from those found in the Benares division 
and the Duab, but in the south the number of species is much 
greater. Oceasionally a tiger finds its way over the Rewah or 
Mirzapur border, generally into the Lonmati forest : but such 
visits are rare. Bears too are said to stray into this district, 
while leopards are sometimes found in the south of Moja and 
in the .Jumna ravines of the Bara tahsil. In the latter neigh- 
bourhood the cliinkara or ravine deer is not uncommon wkile the 
sawMar occurs in small numbers in the south of Meja. he 
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trans ‘Jumna country also contains hysenas, considerable herds of 
antelope and quantities of pig, which do much damage to culti- 
vation in the more remote tracts. Wolves too are very nu- 
merous and in 1830 became such a pest that the revard for 
their destruction was iiioreased and a special staff of shihciris 
was temporarily entertained. They are far from uncommon 
too in the Duab, especially along the Ganges hank; while the 
hxGhJvyyr of that river is frequented by the wild pig. Other 
animals inoliide the which is found in the trans- Jumna 

talisils and occasionally in the dhah jungles of Sirathii and 
elsewhere, the jackal, the fox, the hare, the porcupine and the 
Gangetic porpoise, which is very common in both the Ganges 
and the Jumna. Snakes are common everywhere, and of the 
dangerous species the cobra, the karait and Russell’s viper are 
most frequently found, though the last is rare bCyond the limits 
of the hill country. Among other reptiles may be mentioned 
the alligators known as mag^r and gharial, which abound in 
the Ganges, Jumna and Tons. 

The usual species of birds common to the Gangetic plain 
are found in the district. The game birds include peafowl, the 
grey partridge, several varieties of quail and the lesser sand- 
grouse which occur almost everywhere, while in the stony hills 
and intervening grassy plains of the south the floriean and 
occasionally the great Indian bustard are found. Snipe seldom 
visit the district in great numbers, but during the cold weather 
the rivers and jldls are the haunt of enormous numbers of 
geese, while other water-fowl, such as duck, pochards and teal, 
are to be seen so long as sufficient water remains in the natural 
depressions. 

The chief fisheries of the district are the Ganges, Jumna 
and Tons rivers and the Alwara lake, suicplemented by the 
larger jliils of the northern parganas. The supply, however, is 
not equal to the demand and consequently fish fetch a very 
high price in the city. According to the census returns there 
'were no persons who depend solely on fishing for a livelihood, 
but large numbers betake themselves to fishing as a subsidiary 
occupation, most of them being Mhllahs and Kaliars by caste. 
The usual varieties of fish are found, the most common being 
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the rohu, haohua, pm^iasi axid chilwa, whilo the niahBeer is 
fairlj'’ common in tho Tons and other hill streams. .Bh’sli. are 
generally caught with nets of varying form and mesh, and in 
the rivers other methods of capture are seldom adopted; ])!i,t in. 
the jJdls the spear and different descriptions of wiekor liraps and 
baskets are frequently utilised. 

The domestic auimals found north of the Ganges are usually* 
of an inferior qualityj breeding being left to the agency of tho 
so-called Brahmani- bulls. In this tract the price of an ordinary 
plough bullock runs from Ids. 12 to Rs. 16; while a buffalo 
costs much the same. In the Duab parganas the locally bred 
auimals are of the usual coarse and inferior description, but a 
large proportion of the cattle consists of lieasts imported oilihor 
from Fatehpur, whither they are brought from the western 
districts by travelling dealers, who travel eastwards to Buxar, 
Patna and even as far as Calcutta ; or else, especially in tho 
Manjhanpur tahsil, from Banda and other parts of Bundel- 
khand, these last being the small but sturdy bullocks of the red 
Kenwaria breed, which average about Rs. 40 apiece. Tho 
trails- Jumna tract is a cattle-1) reeding country, owing to the 
presence of extensive pastures, and the Kliairagarh cattle re- 
semble those bred in the hill country of Karwi and Rowah. 
They are lirought in great numbers to the market at iKaiMua 
in tahsil Karchana, this place and Manjhanpur being the chief 
cattle marts of the district. The first enumeration of live stock 
was made in 1899, and it was then found that the district con- 
tained 322,059 bulls and bullocks and 30,372 male buffaloes, 
which gave an average of 2*39 animals i>lough. This w?is 
approximately equal to the provincial average and the apparent 
surplus is much reduced if due allowance bo made for old or 
infirm beasts and also for the very considerable number of 
animals, generally of a superior type, which are reserved for 
draught purposes, as well as those bred for the city markets. 
The next census in 1904 showed a large increase, bulls and 
bullocks numbering 859,233 and buffriloes 31,448, the average 
rising to 2*44 per plough. This clearly showed the effects of a 
period of agricultural prosperity, for the former eenisiia had 
occurred shortly after a famine which had wrought havoc 
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among the cattle. The last enumeration was taken in January 
1909 and on this occasion a slight decrease was observed, as 
indeed was only natural after a succession of indifferent seasons 
and prolonged drought. The number of hulls and hullocks was 
349,151 and of male buffaloes 25,364, while the average per 
plough, calculated on the ascertained number of the latter, was 
2‘35. Young stock numbered 260,070, showing a great advance 
on the figures of former enumerations; while there were 192,271 
eow^s and 103,333 cow buffaloes, the increase under either head 
being very satisfactory. The latter figures not only indicate 
a large amount of cattle-breeding, but also testify to tbe grow- 
ing importance and extent of the ghi trade. The demand for 
this article is very great in the city and in addition there is a 
considerable export business. I) airy-f arming has received a 
great stimulus at and near Allahabad from the example set by 
the military farm, which has also served to demonstrate the 
value of the superior breeds imported from the Punjab and 
other stock-raising centres. 

The last census returns gave a total of 129,332 sheep and sheep 
217,534 goats. The former figure is higher than that of any 
other district in, the United Provinces and the increase has been 
very noticeable during the past ten years. Sheep are bred in 
large numbers in the trans-Jumna tahsils and in the Diiah, those 
of the latter tract belonging to what is often known as the 
P^atebpiir breed. They are of a superior quality and are 
pastured mainly on the coarse grass W’astes along the rivers and 
on the edges of piils. There is a large demand for their flesh, 
while their -wool is w'^oven into blankets, and the Gadariya 
herdsmen derive a considerable income from the landowners 
and cultivators, who willingly pay a small fee to the shepherds 
for permitting their flocks to he p^enned on a field for the night, 
the value of the manure being highly rated. Goats are nu- 
merous everywhere, but the best are to he found across the 
Jumna, those bred in Bundelkhand being generically known, by 
the name oi Jamnapari. They are grazed along the roadsides 
and in the scrub and hahul jungles, generally in company with 
the sheep. There is a constant demand for their milk and fleshy 
espeoiaUy in. the city and its ininiediatewicinity. 
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Notwithstanding the extensive and increasing nso oi' ptniios 
in AIlahaL'iid and on the numerous metalled I’oadsj iluj animals 
bred iu the district are small and inferior. .Ponies of a good 
stamj) are to be seen in numbers, but these arc mainly imported 
from Makanpur, Batesar and elsewhere, and there liave been iit. 
attempts to improve the local breed. The last censuH gave a total 
of 14,941 horses and ponies, the former numbering’ d,720, ^v'hich 
is a high figure, both absolutely and relatively. The majority 
are to be found in the Allahabad tahsil, as is only to be expected. 
Ponies are employed mainly for draught purposes, the ekkas of 
Allahabad having a well-deserved reputation ; but considerable 
numbers are utilised as pack animals. Transport by cart in this 
district is confined mainly to the metalled roads of the Duab and 
the tract north of the Ganges. Elsewhere pack ponies and 
bullocks carry most of the road- borne traffic, in addition to 
camels, of which 697 were enumerated, these animals being 
always in evidence on the grand trunk road as •well. Mules 
numbered 740 and donkeys 7,622 ; the former being mostly im- 
ported, while the latter are as a rule of a very inferior stamp, 
used by XCumhars, Dhobis and others as beasts of burden. No 
figures are‘available to show the number of pigs, but it must be 
very large indeed, since these animals are to be seen almost 
in every village, the owners being usually Xhisis or (Jha-mars. i 
The auxiual loss of cattle from disease is very considerable, 
but though of late years there has been a decided improvement 
in the accuracy of the returns, little reliance can be pdaced on 
the figures owing to the habitual reticence of the owners in the 
matter of reporting disease or deaths. Nor the prevention of 
disease three veterinary assistants are entertained by the district 
board, one being in charge of each of the main geographical sub- 
divisions of the district, and the closer supervision has rendered 
it]>ossible to check the spread of disease far more effectively than 
•^y as formerly the case. Much too has been done towards the 
popularisation of inoculation, which is still regarded with general 
suspsicion, and in 1908 no fewer than 1,897 inoculations against 
rinderpest wore performed. The district board also maintains 
a veterinary hospital at Allahabad, and the institution has 
achieved marked success. The common compdaint is foot and 
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mouth disease^ but this is far less fatal than rinderpest and 
epizuotic eczema, wlr^h are prevalent throughout the district. 
AntJirax is fairly oomnion but is sporadic in its outbreaks, though 
it is doubtful whether all the reported eases are correctly 
diagnosed. 

The climate of the district is characterised by a delightful 
cold weather, a long and almost intolerably hot summer and a 
rainy season which at its commencement, at all events, is almost 
as pleasant as that of Bundelkhand. From November to March 
the weather is all that could be desired, the mean temperature 
approximating to that of an English summer ; but about the 
middle of March the thermometer rises rapidly until in May and 
the first half of June Allahabad becomes one of the hottest sta- 
tions in the United Provinces, if not in India. A marked feature 
of the climate is the extreme dryness of the atmosphere from 
November to the beginning of the rains j but when the monsoon 
bursts t]io conditions undergo a remarkable change. The tem- 
perature immediately drops to the extent of ten or fifteen degrees 
and during the next three months varies but little, while owing 
to the excessive humidity there is very little difference between 
the day and night temperatures. As a rule little rain falls in 
October, but the heat is still oppressive until the humidity 
decreases witli the advent of the dry westerly winds which bring 
in tlie cold weather. About Christmas there is usually a little 
rain brought by the storms which pass over these provinces 
from Sindh and Rajputana j and during the hottest parts of 
the year the strong westerly winds which blow during 
the daytime over the Gangetie valley not unfrequently bring 
dust-storms and thunder-showers. These winds sweep across 
the rocky hills of Bara and Meja with incredible fury and the 
extreme heat of those tahsils is largely due to the radiation from 
the stony outcrops. A Government observatory has been main- 
tained at Allahabad since 1870. The mean barometrical pressure 
lor a period of 22 years is 29*479 inches, ranging from 29*753 
in Deoember to 29*205 in June and July. The mean recorded 
temperature for thirty years is 77*8°, varying from 60'6® in 
January to 92*4'’ in May. The temperature is lowest about the 
beginning of January and on an average the coldest days are the 
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8th and 9th of that month, the daily normal being 59*2° ; at tlviH 
period the tomperataro on the grass oftogi falls below froc/iing 
point and in some years hoar-frost is frecpiently to bo seen. Tlio 
highest daily normal temperature is 94*5°, roauhed on the 4th of 
June. The highest maximum recorded is 11 9*8°, registered on 
the 19th of Juno 1878, but a maximum of llu° or 1 1.4'^ is rojudicd 
almost every year at tlie end of May or the beginning of Juno. 
The extreme range of temperature during the year is astonish- 
ingly great, amounting on an average to 76‘o°, the maximum 
being 114-9® and the minimum 39*6®. 

Records of the rainfall for Allahabad and each of the tahsii 
headquarters are extant from 1864 onwards. The average 
annual rainfall for 44 years amounts to 37 -54 inchos for the 
whole district and the variations between tho diH'oront tahsils 
are relatively slight. In tho Diiab the figures are 38-08 for 
Allahabad, o6-l5 for Siii-athu and 36-04 for M.aujliaiipiir, Of tho 
trans-Ganges tahsils Haudia comes first with 37-8, followed by 
Phiilpur with 36*27 and Soraon with 35*34 j while in the trans- 
Jumna tract Karohana takes the lead with 39-57, and next come 
Mcja with 38-95 and Bara with 37*8 indies. Those figures 
illustrate the influence of the southern hills aiiid forests and also 
of the principal rivers. In the Duab oonditioriB approximate 
to those of Ratehpur and north of the Ganges to those of southern 
Oudh ; but the comparatively heavy rainfall of Karchana seems to 
be due to the fact that it comes within the scope both of the storms 
w’^hich follow the oourse of the rivers and those which sweep over 
the Vindhyan hills. A noteworthy feature is the general regu- 
larity of the rainfall. During the period in question an excess 
of 33 per cent, above the normalhas been recorded on seven and 
a corresponding defect on only six occasions. Of the unusually 
wet years the first was 1867 when the general average was 60-26 
inches j but this was little in comparison with the 64*62 inches of 
1870, when Bara registered 69*8, or the 68-82 inches of the 
following year, when the total for the Handia tahsii was 68-6. 
In 1890 the district average was 60-6 inches, but this was sur- 
passed in 1893 and in 1894, the latter being the wettest year 
ever known. In the former the total of 52-36 inches was iaj-goly 
due to the exceptionally heavy falls in Meja and Karchaxia, wMio 
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ill 1894, with its average of 67*01, over 70 inches were registered 
in the Daah tahsils andiPhulpnr, Allahabad surpassing all previous 
records with 76*25 inches. The last year of abnormal precipita- 
tion was 1898 wJicii 52-27 inches were registered and every 
talisii showed a large excess. On the other hand the driest year 
of the period was 1864, when the average was only 16*82 inches; 
Sirathii receiving no more than 9*7 inches in the course of twelve 
months. Then came 1868 with 25-S9, which again occasioned 
famine; but matters were far worse when the total of 19*07 
inches in 1877 -svere followed by one of 24*68 in the succeeding 
year. In 1880 only 11*4 inches fell at Manjhanpur and little 
more at Bara, the district average being 18*17 ; hut in spite of 
this the fall appears to have been web, distributed, for though the 
deficiency was general throughout the United Provinces no 
great scarcity resulted. In 1896 the total was 20*78 inches, 

Soraon and the Duab faring worst, but in that year the 
rains after a fair beginning came to an untimely end and the 
loss of the harvest, following on a series of indifferent seasons, 
caused widespread distress. Similar causes had similar results 
in 1907, for though as much as 30’’7 inches were registered, 
the total was very much less in the Bara and Manjhanpur 
tahsils. 

The district is generally considered healthy, but the low rice Healtli. 
tracts in the northern tahsils are somewhat malarious during and 
immediately after the rains, and the same may be said of the 
mar lauds in tlie trans-Jumna pargauas. In normal seasons 
the death-rate is low, comparing favourably with those of Pateh- 
pur and Partal)garh and closely approximating to that of Jaun- 
pur. The compilation of vital statistics was first attempted in 
1865, but the figures of early years were too inaccurate to be of 
any value and little reliance can be placed on any returns prior 
to 1880. Por the ten years ending in 1890 the mean annual 
death-rate was 27*65 per mille and this figure was exceeded 
largely in the last two years of the period alone, the reason lying 
in tile pruvalonco of fever, cholera and small-pox. The following- 
decade began witli a, series of very wet years and this terminated 
with a famine of considerable intensity, coupled with a terrible 
epidemic of small-pox ; so that it is no matter of surprise that 
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the death-rate iiicroasecl to 30*91, On the other iiaiwl there was 
a corresponding ineroase in the birth-rate from 3>0'()i. to :*2’4.l. ; 
and the same pheuomonou has been observed during ujoro rocont 
years, for in tho period ending with 1907 the birth-rate rose to 
41*34, in spite of the marked rise in tlio death-rate to 41*95 dins 
bo plague, fovor and other causes, every year from 11*02 onwards 
having been decidedly unhealthy. The returns for each year 
from 1891 arc shown in the appendix.* 

A second table shows the number of deaths recorded 
annually under the principal heads.f As is invariably tho case, 
fever heads the list, and though many deaths are wrongly attri- 
buted to this cause, simply from tho fact that fever was a symptom 
of the illness, it is beyond question that malarial fovor is very 
common and occasionally, as was tho case in the autumn of 1008, 
assumes an epidemic form of groat intensity. Tho average 
number of deaths attributed to fovor from 1881 to 1800 inedusivo 
was 31,061 animally or 77*00 per cent, of tho total mortality, 
tho highest amount being 43,792 in 1889. During tho next 
decade the average rose to 30,163, but tho increase was due 
mainly to the terrible havmc wrought by tho disease in the wet 
season of 1804, when 50,771 deaths were recorded, Dover 
aecountod for 76*52 per eont. of all dcaihs, tho drop in the ])ro- 
IKu'tion being due to tho ravages of cholera and small-pox, Tho 
death-rate from fevor thus rose from 21*4 to 23*3 per rnillo; and 
this rise has been maintaiiiud during rocunt years, for tliough l.ho 
average annual number of deaths from 1901 to 1907 was 35,221 
or only 56*37 per eont. of the total, this figure with a diminished 
population represents a death-rate of 23*6 per mille. Ifevor ia 
prevalent every wlioro, ])ut eapecially in tho traiiH-Gangoa tahaila 
and in the highly iri-igatod parts of tho Duab. In 1908 it caused 
great distress in every part of the district, but especially in 
Manjhanpur, where much of an excellent kharif harvest was 
lost owing to the general prostration of the cultivators and the 
labouring classes. 

In every year a certain number of deaths from cholera are 
reported, and frequently the disease assumes an epidemic fi-rm/lts 
ra^ud spread being in no small measure du{3 to tho dissemination of 
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infection by pilgrims returning from the great fairs at Allahabad. 

During the ten years ending with 1890 the average number of 
deaths was 1,088, but the figure would have been considerably 
lower but for the outbreaks of 1885 and 1887, the latter being 
of oxecptioiial viruleuco and carrying off 7,237 iDersons. This 
figure was surpassed in 1891, when the recorded mortality 
amounted to 8,183 ; while 6,596 died in the following year. Other ' 
epidemics occurred in 1894 and 1897, the average for the decade, 
ending with" 1900 being no less than 2,287. The subsequent 
improvement has been slight^ for the average for the next seven 
years was 1,287, and a severe outbreak occurred in 1906, when the 
disease spread with alarming rapidity throughout the United 
Provinces. 

On the other hand the ravages of small-pox have materially Small-pox, 
decreased, and bad epidemics have been rare during recent years. 

The worst on record was that of 1878, when 10,787 deaths from 
this cause were reported. Considerable mortality occurred in 1884 
and 1889, the average for the ten years ending with 1890 being 
1,034; but thereafter the rate declined in a marked degree, and 
the average of 877 for the ensuing decade was due to the 
widespread epidemic of 1896, which in that and the following year 
caused 8,010 deaths. Small-pox again broke out in 1903 and the 
next year, but though the annual death-rate is still comparatively 
high and outbreaks of varying intensity occur from time to 
time, the improvement is very noticeable. It can be ascribed 
only to the spread of vaccination, which of late years has achieved 
steady progress. Prior to 1865 vaccination was available for 
those who cared to present themselves at the Government dis- 
pensaries; but in that year a regular vaecinating staff was 
organised and operations were extended gradually to all parts 
of the district. For some years the number of persons vaccinated 
was relatively small, but the recurrence of epidemics of small-pox, 
particularly that of 1878, did much to popularise protective 
measures. The imm])er of primary operations rose from 18,510 
in 1880 to 23,862 auiuially during the next ten years and to 
30,416 for the second decade, while from 1901 to 1907 inclusive 
it was no less than 35,988 per annum. This means that some 17 
per cent, of the population is fully protected, while partial 
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imnumity is ciijoyfd by a much largov proportion. Tlio j-ornicr 
figure is still tlio lowest ill tho TJuitod Proviimoa, but Alluluibad 
has long liocn backward in this rospoc-t, as also has tbo jul ja,cant 
district ol: Partabgarh. Vaeeinatiou is comjmlsory only within 
municipal and cantonment limits, but clsowhoro the oi)sl.a(^hi lies 
in the apathy rathor than in the opposition of tin ^ people. Th.e 
Oivil Surgeon is the suporintondout of vaccination and his staff 
comprises an assistant superintendent and 27 vaceinalors. The 
annual cost is some Es. 3,700, and this is met from local, munici- 
pal and town funds. 

The first outbreak of plague occurred during the cold weather 
of 1890-1000, but on this occasion it ’was confined to the town 
of Mau Aimma and the immediate neighbourhood, where it had 
been introduced by a family of Oulahas returning fi-om llombay. 
Vigorous pruventivo measures wore taken and the disease was 
apparently stamped out by the middle of April j but it brokt? out 
again in the following winter and spread with rapidity, establish- 
ing itself in the city and in many parts of the district. The 
mortality rose from G43 in 1901 to 29,784 in 1905, but in the 
following year it dropped to a relatively low ligure, though thore 
was a further recrudescence in 1907.* Prevention proved prac- 
tically impossible in the city, owing to the difficulty of achieving 
segregation or complete evacuation of infected houses. Many 
fled in fear, only to carry the disease into the villages, although 
a spacious camp of refuge \vas provided for those who wished to 
leave their homos. Inoculation made no headway till 1907, liut 
in that and the following year G,440 persons came forward; 
while at the same time the process of rat ox.turminaiion, which 
had been attempted for some time past, was carried ou with the 
greatest vigour, rewards being paid for some 480,000 rats killed 
in the city alone in 1907 and 1908. Pamiliarity with the 
disease has brought about a general change in the attitude of the 
people, who were at first obstructive through fear. 

Among other diseases the most common are bowel complaints, 
pulmonary ailments and affections of the skin, e.ycs and ears. 
Mention should also be made of the peculiar form of locomotor 
paralysis which is very prevalent in tlm trans-Jumna ti'uct, 
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particularly the I3ara and Meja tahsils. It is undoubtedly due 
to the comaumptiou of the small pea called kesari, which is 
extensively grown in those tahsilSj and a similar nervous affection 
of the lower extremities is well-known in the adjacent district of 
Mirz,a])ur and also in the south of Benares. This paralysis 
appears to be permanent and is not cured by the .discontinuance 
of the use of the grain, which affects animals as well as human 
beings. The sufferers naturally belong to the poorer class of 
cultivators, and auenqLuiry made in 1861 showed that about four 
per cent, of the population in the two tahsils were afflicted in 
this manner. 

Statistics of infirmities were compiled in 1871 and at each 
succeeding census, but comparison of the various returns is of 
little value owing to the different systems of enumeration adopted 
on the several occasions. In 1901 there were 1,815 blind persons 
in tlie district, the total showing a substantial decrease during 
the past thirty years ; a fact which is probably connected with 
the decline of small-pox, one of the most fruitful causes of 
blindness. A. similar decrease is observable in the ease of insanity 
the numl)or of persons afflicted being 103 at the last census. 
There were 477 deaf-mutes, which is a very high figure though 
much lower than those obtained in the sub-Himalayan districts, 
whore goitre is markedly prevalent. Lastly tliere were 147 
lepers, this number including the inmates of the leper asylum 
at Naini, whiclx contains ilepjers sent from several districts and 
not merely residents of Allahabad. 
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The great diversity in the physical eliaraeteristies of tlio 
various tracts which comprise the district is relioctod in tlioir 
agricultural dovelojment. The growing pressure on the soil has 
had a levelling tondouey, but some parts of the district possess- 
ing a far more fertile soil than others, it necessarily follows that 
a higher standard of cultivation and a larger area under tillage 
are to be found in the more favoured tracts to the north of the 
Ganges and in the parganas of the Dual) than in the country 
south of the Jumna. The earliest I'ccords of cultivation are those 
of the third and fourth settlements, made in 1808 aaid 1812, 
These returns, however, must be considered as approximate only, 
but they are of value as showing the low state of eiiltivatioii at 
that period, the area under the plough being but 638,411 acres on 
the first and 748,542 on the second occasion. The rapid 
improvement was next illustrated by the survey papers of 1840 
prepared for the first regular settlement. At that time 999,184 
acres were under the plough, exclusive of revenue-freo land, 
29,586 acres, of which much was cultivated, tho proportion of the 
forinor to the total area of the present district being 54'74 per 
cent. It seems probable tliat tho actual amount was Bomowhat 
less than this, or else cultivation sii))sequontly slu’imk on account 
of successive seasons of drought, especially in the hlcja tahsil, 
where it is certain that much land was abandoned, and also in 
Handia, Sirathu and parts of Phulpur. In 1853 the cultivated 
area was only 971,658 acres or 53’28 per cent., exclusive as 
before of lahhirrtj lands. The returns of 1865 show a general 
recovery, the total then being 991,021 acres or 54-3 per ciuit. The 
increase was greatest in Meja and Bara, but was faii'ly geriei-al, 
though tho Phulpur tahsil showed a distinct decline and there had 
been a slight loss in the Atharban pargana of Iho Manjban- 
pur tahsil The figures on which the following settlement 
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was based were those of . the survey, and as this lasted from 
1867 to 1378 the returns are not those of a single year. The 
total area under cultivation was 1,028,390 acres or 56*3 per cent, 
of the entire district, showing that the extension of tillage was 
being rapidly carried forward. The subsequent expansion under 
the stimulating influence of the new settlement was even more 
marked ; for by 1884-85 the area had risen to 1,094,328 acres, and 
the average for that and the three following years was 1,099,074 
acres, the total of 1,103,082 in 1886-87 having never since been 
surpassed. Cultivation continued at a high level for some time, 
and no serious decline was observed till the famine of 1896-97, 
wdiich brought down the acreage in the ensuing year to 882,887 
acres. This necessarily affected the average for the decade ending 
with 1897-98, but in spite of the contraction it was 1,053,246 
acres. Recovery was slow, for the effects of the drought had 
been severely felt and several dry seasons followed ; so that it wms 
not till 1901-02 that the old level was ap])roaehcd. The average 
.area under the plough for the five years ending with 1902-03 
was only 1,004,295 acres ; but during the following five years, 
in. spite of the great drop which again occurred in 1907-08, the 
average was 1,048,010. It is preferable, however, to omit the last 
year as abnormal and to take the preceding five years as generally 
representative of the district at the present time. On this basis 
wo obtain an average of 1,062,109 acres or 58’19 per cent. The 
])roportion is not high ; for while the natural conditions of the 
southern tahsils procliido the possibility of intense cultivation, it 
is somewhat surprising to find that the largest ]noportion in any 
one tahsil is 68-36 per cent, in Allahabad. This is followed by 
60*80 in Karchana, 65*7 in Manjhanpur, 62*63 in Handia, 60*99 
in iSoraon, 59*57 in Phulpur and 58*62 in Sirathu. In all these 
subdivisions the general average is exceeded, while the Meja 
tahsil has ])ut 47*78 and Bara no more than 46-14 per cent, of its 
area under tillage. 

Tn a district winch contains so much barren land it is impos- 
sible to (ixpoct any great extension of cultivation ; but at the 
same time it is obvious that a considerable amount of arable 
laud still awaits reclamation, and it is at least reasonable to 
ex])6ct that the old levels may again; be reached under favourable 
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eirciimst/ances. The so-called oiiltiiirable area ainoiiut,s ou an 
a,vorag 0 lio 392,190 aoros or 21*49 por (joiib. of tlio n'holo diatriol. 
From this, however, oorbain dodnetionM miist bo made ; notably 
land nndor groves, 72,734 aorcs, and now fallow, 7n,b21 acn-cH, 
loft nntillod under the ordmary systom of rotation, Thoro 
I’emains an area of 263,936 acres or 13’3{> per ooiit. of tho wludo 
under the heads of old fallow and uiihrokon waste. The dlstitic- 
tion is of little value and may be tlisrogarded for praotical pur» 
poses ,* but it is very doubtful whether much of this is sufficientl}?' 
valuable to repay the cost of cultivation. Such land includes a 
large amount of jungle, poor sandy soil and tho unfertile and 
nnirrigated areas in the south. The proposed extension of canal 
irrigation will doubtless make a vast difference ; but while it is 
eortain that tho lirail; of cultivation has not yet been reached in 
the more backward and precarious tracts, it is equally clear that 
largo areas arc only styled oulfcnrablo by courtesy, this being 
especially the case in tho thickly populated tracts of the Diiab 
and tho country north of the Ganges. Of the culturable waste 
no less than 1‘:12,628 acres or considerably more than half lies in 
Bara and IMoja, particularly the latter, the proportion in these 
two tahsils being 27*78 and 22'82 per cent, respectively. Else- 
where the figure is relatively insignilicant, amoimtmg to 8*88 in 
Karcliana, while of the Buab tahsils Sirathu has 11*82, Allahabad 
9*03 and Manjhanpur 8’24 per cent, nominally fit for tillage. 
North of the Ganges the proportions are still lower, being 8*28 
in Soraon, 7*19 in Handia and only 4*66 per cent, in Phiilpiir. 

Although tho actual area under cultivation has docreasof!, iiho 
actual loss of productive eapaeity is diminisluid by tlie fa,(“,t that 
a very much larger area now bears two cro]>s in tho yuar than 
was formerly the ease. This means that more attentif)n is now 
devoted to the superior lands, so that probably the aotua.1 out- 
turn has increased : although it yet remains to be dotcrniinod 
whether such a policy will have an adverse effect on tho ])rodiic- 
tive capacity of the soil. At the last sottlemont tho tot:'., I do-fadl 
area was only 58,720 acres or 5*7 per cent, of tlio nut culflvation. 
By 1886-87 it had risen to 161,390 acres, and ovem tills was a, 
low figure for the time; in 1896-97 it was 207,682 acres, which 
was about normal } and in 1906-07 it was lus,s than 249,443 
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acres, the average for that and the four preceding years being 
247,387 or 23’29 per cent, of the total area under the plough. 
The proportion differs widely in the various parts of the district, 
depending both on the character of the autumn crops and on the 
facilities for irrigation. It reaches the high figure of 34*73 per 
cent, in Soraon, while Sirathuwith 28*11, Phulpur with 27*62 and 
Handia with 26*69 are well above the average. Nest come 
Bara with 22*07, Man jhanpur with 2T76 and Allahabad with 
21*29 * and at the bottom of the list stand Meja with 17*63 and 
Karchana with 17*09 per cent., though even these figures are 
decidedly high for a country of such a character. 

The methods of agriculture in general are much the same 
as those followed in all parts of the United Provinces, but the 
style of cultivation varies widely with the nature and situation 
of the soil, the facilities for irrigation and the caste of the 
cultivators. There is an immense difference for example 
between the careful and intensive tillage of the Kachhis and 
Kurmis in Soraon and the careless methods of the scanty 
tenantry, mainly of high caste, in the impoverished soils of the 
Bara uplands. Every tract has its peculiarities and the chief 
criterion of the standard, of agriculture is to be found in the 
crop statement. A point worthy of notice, however, is the 
difference in the stability of cultivation between the Jamnapar 
tract and the rest of the district. In the latter land once 
reclaimed is regularly cultivated so long as a profitable return 
can be expected ; but in the uplands of Meja and Bara tillage 
is of a fluctuating nature, villages are few and far between, 
tenants are hard to obtain and the thin coating of soil requires 
long periods of fallow. Consequently there is always a large 
amount of nautor or newly broken land, which pays a low rent 
and has been treated with special leniency under the present 
system of revenue assessment. 

Details of the harvests and tj^e principal eroi^s in each 
tahsil will be found in the appendix.* The areas sown for the 
kharif or autumn and for the rahi or spring harvest vary from 
year to year according to the nature of the season. In most 
eases the former slightly predominates, and during the five years 
•* Appendix, table VI, 
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ending with 1906-07 the kharif averaged 600,200 a, ores as com- 
pared with 639,071 sown with nihi crops. }'ij. lOOrM) i .and iho 
followinsf yc.av, Jiowovor, the ralrl far r)xco(v’!,od tiic juitnmn 
harvest, the figures for the latter year Ixdiig 730,d06 and (>32, 305 
acres i-ospeetively ; wliilo in 1905-06 only 523,330 acres of ritl>i 
wore cultivated and the total rose to 708,007 a<n’cs. In 

f<aYoural)le years, when the rainfall is advantageous foT' ])oth 
harvests, the 'I'cvhi area is likely to be the larger ;''])Tit as ytjt no 
year has occurred in which the total cultivation has appi’oached 
the sum of the highest recorded area of each harvest. The 
preponderance of the klmri fin not common to every tahsil, for 
in. the Chail and Bara pargaiia.s the rahi has a doeided advant- 
age, and the balance in favour of the former htUrvest is 
extremely small in the rest of the Dual), Phulpiir find Arail. 
Taking the thi'eo main tracts wo find that in (ho Duab the rahi 
and in Ganga]>ar the Mar i/prodomi nates, while in Jamnapar the 
'/•a./;-! is most important to the north of the Tons and the Icharlf in 
the country south of that river. 

Of the crops themselves there is little to bo said, ft,>r the 
species found in AUahahad present few peculiar foafuros, and 
the only points of special interest lio in tludr distribntioxi, which 
illustrates the stylo of cultivation prevailing in the ditferout 
parts of the district. The foremost place is talcon o\'<,)ryu’hoi '0 
by rice, which occupies on an average 270,034 acres or 40*9 per 
cent, of the harvest. Of this annumt 218,408 acres consist of 
thekuavi or early rice, while the transplanted varicires, knowJi 
gonerically as aghani, take up 51,536 aci'es or 7*81 per cent. 
Of the latter amount 41,333 acres are t(x lie found in the trans- 
Ganges tahsils, especially tlio Soraon, Bikc-ndra and Aljih ]xar- 
ganas, which possess largo areas of heavy clay and immorfULs 
jhils, suitable for irrigation purposes and also as nui-series foi* 
the young plants. In the Duab late rice is confined almost 
exclusively to the Kara and Atharban parganas, wliich contain 
a similar tract of clay ; while in Jamnapar there is a fair 
amount under this crop in the east of Bara and t.ho ehmieliar 
lands of Khairagarh. Many varieties of both himri and aghani 
rice are recognised, but they can only bo distinguished by an 
expert. There is a third main division which, iucludos the kinds 
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known as horo iiml jetliirieG. These are grown during the hot 
weather by hfallahs on. the banks of the Ganges and Jiiiiiiia. 

There has boGii an immense increase in the rice area since 1870, 
when it aggregated 155,000 acres, the substitntion of early rice 
for other crops being especially noticeable in the Dual), where \ 
the area has trebled since that date. 

I7ext to rice Gom.ea juar, which by itself and in combination Millets, 
with an/iaT covers on an average 143,000 acres or 21*66 per 
cent, of the harvest. The proportion rises to 32*23 in the Duab, 
while in Gangapar it is 18*2 and south of the Jumna only 15*04 
per cent. The crop requires a good soil and in favourable years 
the growth in the Sirathii tahsil is magnificent. On the high 
sandy levels the place of juar is taken by hajra, and this again 
is generally grown in combination with arTiar, a pulse which is 
very extensively cultivated in this district. The mixture occu- 
pies 122,961 acres or 18*62 per cent, of the hharif and its 
distribution is fairly even throughout the district, though the 
proportion is much higher in the Allahabad and Karehana 
tahsils than elsewhere, owing to the prevalence of this staple 
in the light lands along the river hanks. There has been an 
increase of some 31,000 acres in the total area under these three 
crops since 1870, but the expansion seems due to the general 
extension of tillage rather than to their substitution lor other pro- 
ducts. Of the small food-grains, which are grown principally on 
indifferent soil and form an important item in the food supply of 
the poorest class, the chief is Jeodon, which by itself covers 33,314 
acres or 5*05 per cent, of the hhmif, while the mixture of kodon 
and rn'indim, almost a peculiarity of the trans-Ganges tahsils, 
makes up an additional 12,121 acres or 1*84 per cent.. There is 
hardly any kodon in the Duab and very little is sown alone in 
Gangapar, but it is grown extensively in the south, of the district, 
particularly the Meja tahsil, which has some 23,500 acres imder 
this crop, while the bulk of the remainder is to be found in 
Bara. On. tlie other hand sanwaw is fairly common cvery- 
v/hcre juid averages 16,972 acres or 2*57 per cent., the prox^or- 
tlon ]>eing highest in the Sirathu and Afanjlianpur tahsils. 

These crops aggregate 62,407 acres 'on an average, as compared 

I with a total o.f 25,164 in 1870, and the increase is probalilj 
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due to the cultivation of new land of a somewliat inferior 
quality. 

On the other liand cotton cxhihits a very nuirkod. deelino. 
At tho last Belitlomeut in 1870 it covered 41,lo8 aoros, hut the 
jiresent average is only 14,417 or 2’18 per cent, of tlio ])arvc«ii 
and nearly tWo-th.irds of this are to he found in the Aloja and 
Alaiijhanpuv tahsils. Barely one-fourth of the former amount 
grown in Jamnapar is now to be found tliere and ii similar 
state of affairs prevails throughout Bundelkhand, which lias 
been supplanted by the canal-irrigated tracts of the midillo and 
upper Duab as the chief cotton-producing area of the United 
Provinces, Another crop which shows a doolino is sugarcane, 
which in 1870 occupied 18,853 acrc 5 S, tlireo-foiirths of this being 
grown in Sorann and the other trans-Ganges tahsils. Of late 
years there has been a revival, the total rising to 16,033 acres 
in lOOG-07, but the average for that and the four preceding 
years was only 12,361 acres or 1*87 per cent. It is found in 
every tahsil, but most of the cane produced in this district comes 
from the trans-Ganges tract, tli<uigh there is a fair amount in 
Karehana and the north-east of the Aleja tahsil. It would 
appear that in the early days of British i'ulo the area under 
sugarcane was very much lai’ger, and the extent to whicsli the 
crop was grown is illustrated by the number of abandoned 8 t(mo 
sugar mills to -be seen in almost every village. A eiMij) which 
was once of some importance luit has .now almost vanished is 
indigo. The area was 8,04.2 acres in 1870, atid tlrls by n(.» 
means represents the maximum 5 but though 2,467 acres were 
under indigi» in 1902-03, the total had dropped to 213 live years 
later and almost the whole of this lay in the Horaon and Siralhu 
tahsils, whereas formerly it had Irnen grown in every part of 
the district. At the same time indigo was never popular with 
the tenants and the industry failed to attain much importance 
in spite of the efforts of several European planters. Among 
the remaining crops the chief is sanai or hemp grown for 
which averages 10,862 acres or 1*64 per cent. o;i: tlio oiiiiiri^ 
harvest. This is a fairly recent introduction, for the toi.al was 
960 acres in 1870; hut while it is growm every W'herc, ne less 
than 9,641 acres lie in the trans-Ganges tahsils, j)articularly 
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Soraon^ which has developed an important export trade in this 
commodity. The autumn pmlses, wrd, mung and moth, average 
Sj724 acres and their distribution is very even, though the first 
is grown mainly in the north of the district and moth, which is 
far inferior, in the Bara and Meja tahsils. The latter also 
produce the bulk of the oilseeds, which cover 4,116 acres, prim 
cipally in the form of til. This crop has grown in popularity 
of late years and is valuable for the reason that no wild animal 
will touch it. Maize has never made much headway in this 
district, though the area, now averaging 1,432 acres, is slowly 
on the increase. It is grown chiefly in the Allahabad, Meja 
and Bara tahsils. There remain garden crops, averaging 6,308 
acres, of which the Duab naturally possesses the largest share. 
Cultivation of this kind is most common in the neighbourhood 
of the city and near I$!ara j but under this head are included the 
pan gardens of the northern tahsils, which are almost as common 
as in the adjoining district of Partabgarh. 

The principal features of the spring harvest are the relatively 
slight importance of wheat, the preponderaneo of gram and the 
large area devoted to mixed crops. The cultivation of wheat 
appears to have made no headway but rather the reverse ; for 
as compared with 79,921 acres sown with this staple in 1870 the 
present average is only 71,962 acres or 11*26 per cent, of the 
rahi area. On the other hand the figure varies greatly from 
year to year. In 1904-06 it was 92,603 acres, while the follow- 
ing season showed less than half this total. A year of rust will 
cause large areas of wheat land to be sown with gram in the 
ensiling autumn and this cause has brought about a marked 
reduction in the wheat area of the southern tahsils, which are as 
liable to suffer from rust as the rest of Bundelkhand. Most of 
the wheat is now grown in the Dnab and Soraon, the introduction 
of canal irrigation having given a great impetus to its cultiva- 
tion in the Manjhanpur tahsil. Generally, however, barley is a 
more popular crop. It does weU, in the light soils and requires 
much loss careful tillage and less water than wheat. Sown, by 
itself it averages 105,702 acres or 16*64 per cent, of the harvest, 
the proportion rising to 29*08 in the trans-Ganges area, as 
compared with 11*91 in Jamnapar and only 9*23 in the Duab* 
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In the latter tracts harloy is more commonly mixed witils. ’^viioat 
or gram^ and in eoml)inatiou with other (jrops avuri!.gos 
across or lG‘5d- per cent, oi! the harvest. Idio iignro risos i,o 
ill the Dual), whoroas in Gangapar it is hut 17* i 3 per (umt. and 
vory little higher in the southern talisil#. An ai’ca of dOytff,) 
acres is oocnpiod by mixtiiros of wheat and barley and of Vviicat 
and gramj, which together amount to 0*32 per cont., and iiieso 
eombiiiatioBB are most common in Mcja and the Duab talisils, 
though they occur everywhere. Gram sown by itself is the 
chief of the winter staples and since 1870, when it amountixl to 
109,703 acres, the area has increased enormously, largely as the 
result of the extended practice of double-cropping. The present 
average is 169,490 acres or 26’62 per cent., and of this 71,304 
acres lie in the three southern tahsila, where the proportion rises 
to oT73 per cent. It is relatively low in tlie country north 
of the Ganges, for there the place of gram is in some measure 
taken by peas, which do well in the rice country and prefer a 
clay soil. This crop averages 56,912 acres or 8-91 per cent, 
of the total, but of this 31,258 acres belong fco Gaugapar 
and 15,996 to the three southern tahsils, particularly Bara and 
Karchana. A valuable crop, forming an important article of 
export, is linseed, wdiieh on an average occupies 27,011 acres or 
4*23 per cent, of the harvest. Linseed is nsiially sown in gram 
fields, Imt in Moja, Bara and in several parts of the; noilhorn 
tahsils it is grown alono, tho first of these sabdi, visions having 
an average of no less than 14,755 acres or 13-09 juj? cout. of tlio 
entire n-abi. It forms the chief exported prodtict of Mcja an<i 
its cultivation is controlled by the largo dealers who have 
agencies in Allahabad. Among other rdbi crops tlio oliief is 
poppy, which has steadily gained ground of late and now averages 
6,707 acres. Though the crop is to bo found in every part 
the principal opium-producing areas arc tho Sirathu taliaii and 
the loam tract in the north-east of Moja, those together contain- 
ing three-fifths of the entire poppy cultivation of the district. 
Lentils or masur cover 6,125 acres and the Inilk of this is i;o 
be found in Moja, Karchana and Bara, the a,rea,s in {g,hor 
tahsils being comparatively insignificant. Tliero remain garden 
crops and tobacco, the latter aggregating 1,105 acres, mainly in 


the traiis-Gauges tahsils. Mention should, howeyer, be made oi 
the ^imall poa called hesari which is largely grown in the gram 
fields o!: the southern tahsils and to some extent is sown alone, 
espocially in Bara. It is probable that the cultivation of this 
noxious crop, to the evil effects of which reference has been 
made in the preceding chapter, has declined of late years, but 
it is difficult to understand why it has been retained at all, for 
the deleterious results of its use as an article of food are univer- 
sally recognised. 

The zaid or intermediate harvest is of considerable import- 
ance in this district, but the area varies greatly from year to year 
and a large acreage of sa-id crops generally betokens a partial 
failure of the rahi and the endeavours of the tenants to make up 
for a shortage in the outturn by cultivating such crops as can be 
raised during tbe hot weather. The average for the five years 
ending with 1906-07 was 11,048 acres, rising from 6,961 in 
1903-04 to 15,980 in 1905-06, when the rabi had partially been 
destroyed by unusual frosts. On that occasion the increase was 
due to the abnormal cultivation of 6 / 1607 ,( 1 , a hot- weather millet, 
which then covered 10,977 acres as compared with an average 
of 6,359 and was grown very extensively in the Soraon and Phul- 
pur tahsils, wherever water was available for irrigation. The 
other zfdd products, vegetables and melons, showed little increase. 
They average respectively 416 and 3,800 acres, the latter being 
practically confined to the parganas of Kara, Chaii, Nawabganj, 
Jhusi and A rail, along the course of the Ganges. Melon culti- 
vation is regularly carried on in the sandy bed of the river and 
in the JcaeMim- tiaciis generally . Often it marks the first stage 
in the reclamation of such lowlands, after the removal of the 
spontaneous growth of tamarisk : the excavation of the melon 
pits, whicli are partly filled with manure, being the best pos- 
sible preparation for the wheat and barley crops which are 
subsequently grown on the same land, . 

Early records of irrigation are valueless, for the reason that 
they show the area classed as irrigable rather than that actually 
irrigated in any one year. Such statements are of use in distin- 
guishing wet and dry areas for assessment pur^mses, but they 
fail to show the resources of the district. Figures for any 
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single year are similarly open to objection, for tbo extent of 
irrigated land varies widely with the nature of the seaH<»n, n.nd 
when, as in 1904-05, heavy rain falls just before the rahl piorigh- 
ing eommeuees and showers are received at intorvals during the 
winter, the irrigated area may shriuk to very small, propor- 
tions. A better idea as to the general eapaoity of the < I, i strict, 
in this respect can ho obtained by taking the average of the 
recorded totals for a series of years ; but for this purpose it is 
not possible to go back later than 1884-85. In that and the 
three following years the average area irrigated was 219,09G 
acres or 19*75 per cent, of the net cultivation, and of this an area 
of 120,518 acres or 55 per cent, was watered from wolk and the 
rest from tanks, jhils, streams or other sources. During the 
ensuing decade from 1888-89 to 1897-98 the average drivp]md 
to 204,693 acres, of which 131,582 or C4*3 pci* cent, were supplied 
from wells j but the decline was duo mainly to tho abnormal 
conditions of 1895-96, when the irrigated area was only 48,742 
acres in all. Thus while on an avorago 19*44 per cent, of tho 
land under tillage obtained water, the proportion fell to 4*05 per 
cent, in tho year in question. The maximum during the period 
was 248,545 acres or 22‘9i per cent, in 1801-92. Ifur the ton 
years ending with 1907-08 the average was 248,824 acres, in 
spite of the fall to 151,543 acres in 1904-06. The ineroaso was 
duo partly t<,) tho nature (if the seasons, partly to the rapid 
increase in tho number of wells, which supplied 149,134 acres or 
60 per cent, of the whole, and partly to tho intruclucbi<.m of 
canals. The proportion rose to 24*31 per cent, of the eultivatitjn, 
tho highest figure being 29*78 in tho last year, a season of 
remarkable drought. 

Tho conditions differ greatly in tho several parts of tho dis- 
trict. Canals are at present confined to a small portion of a 
single tract and the facilities for the construction of wells vary 
widely in different localities. During the five years ending 
with 1906-07 the average irrigated area amounted to 23*09 per 
cent, of the cultivation for the whole district; but wliilo tho 
trans-Ganges tract showed a proportion of 40*27, the figure was 
22*9 in the Duab and only 7*47 per cent, in the three sonthorn 
tahsiis. Btoa took th© lowest place among the parganas with 
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2*53, and next came Khairagarh with 6*9, while the 13‘66per cent, 
of Arail was little inferior to the 14*9 of Jhasi, the 16-2 of Clmil 
and the 18-8 per oeiit. of Atharban. In the other parganas the 
general average was exceeded. The figure for Karari was 25-09 
and for Sirathu 34-17 : but these were far surpassed in the tract 
beyond the Ganges, the Boraon tahsil having a general average of 
43-23, with no less than 67-2 in pargana Mirzapur Ghauhari, 49*8 
in Boraon and 30*1 in Nawahganj ; while the Phulpur tahsil had 
38*61 per cent, irrigated, pargana Sikandra having 55*9. 
Similarly the average for Handia was 42*68, that of pargana Mah 
being 60*4 and of Kiwai 34*4 per cent. 

Wells form the chief source of supply in every tahsil except 
Manjhaupur and Bara; but in this connection it should be 
observed that the recorded figures do not include all the rice irri- 
gation, which is very extensively practised and is derived almost 
exclusively from tanks, jhils and natural or artificial reservoirs. 
In the clay tracts of the north great reliance is placed on the 
numerous jhils, and without their assistance it would be impos- 
sible to grow the large areas of late rice there produced; while 
in the Bara and Meja tahsils the water is stored by means of 
shallow embankments erected across valleys in the hills and thence 
drawn off for the rice fields below. Many of these embankments 
have been constructed as famine works and have proved of great 
value, although the storage is not suilicient for the needs of ‘the 
rahi crops. .For the whole district wells supply on an average. 
54*09 per cent, of the irrigated area, canals 6*86 and other sour- 
ces 4,0*06 per cent. At present canals only serve the southern 
portion of the Duab, in the Atharban, Karari and Chail par- 
ganas, though there is a very small amount of irrigation from 
this source in the extreme south of Kara. 

At the settlement of 1870 there were estimated to be 22,349 
wells, of W'hich 9,066 were of masonry, more than half the latter 
having been constructed since 1840. During the past forty years 
there has been an immense improvement in this respect, for in 
1907-08 there were no fewer than 42,936 wells available for irriga- 
tion and 39,353 which were actually used, while of the latter 
19,541 were masonry wells. A very large number of wells 
owe their origin to the famine of 1896-97, and the process of 
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eonsfcruetion liiis gone on sfcoafHly sirieo, more [;iian 2„O0() nnvf 
masonry welly having been acldotl bot\vt:en ;siiid il){u-0h. 

Wells of uliis flat, are aro most} numerous in tliu (Jhail, i\a,rau,nd 
IM'ab pargauas, but they are eorumon overywlioi-u mn;eph in Jlmsi, 
ALharban and Bam. Israel, ically all the wells in this diwlrie.i; are 
worked by bullocks. The larger masonry wells liavc i'l-oin iwn 
to four runs and sometimes more, whilo tho unprotioetod wells and 
those of the jjmi/ii'i variety, in which tho cylinder is lined with 
uncementod sun-dried bricks of segmental shape, have seldom more 
than one. The water is distributed in tho fields by flow, but 
where tho ground Is uneven tho hateni or large ^vooden spoon is 
empl oyod. In order to raise water to a heiglil;, recourse is liad to 
tho ikhgUi or swing-] )a8kot and this method is adopted in irrigating 
from jhils and tanks. Unprotected wells can bo made whonwer 
tho subsoil is suitable and under favouraldo cireumstaiie^'s, as in 
tho Soraon talisil for exaiinplc, will last for y<"ars. Much too 
depends on the height of tho water level, whi(!h varies from pla<m 
to place. Recent statistics are not avail ubh', Init it is certain 
that the level has fallen almost everywhere of late years, owing 
to a long succession of dry seasons, '.rhe du])th at wlilch wn,ter 
is found is greatest on the high banks of the rivers, espcolally 
along tho Jumna in pargana (JhoJl, whore wells have to be sunk 
to a depth of 80 feet or more. At Allahabiul 1,1uj fall in thti level 
has boon very noticeable, and some wells in tho civil stafson wbloli 
yielded a good supply at 80 feet in the past luivo liad to be 
doopenod very considoraldy in order to secure a constant Jlow of 
water. The former avoi*ago for tho Cliall pa,rgana as a whoh'. 
was GO feet and for the rest of tho Dnab it was somowhat less, 
especially in Manjhanpur ; but of courso there is a very marked 
contrast botwoon the conditions prevailing on tho iiigh banks, as 
for example at Kara, where the wells are very deep and tbo 
supply is brackish, and those of tho central doiDressitin. Tho state 
of affairs in the trans-Ganges tract is very similar. The (loj)tii to 
spring level is greatest in the high ground near Jhusi, whore 
many of the wells exceed 80 feet in depth; but as a nilo it varies 
from 30 to 60 foot, the highest levels being found in thi^ day 
areas, especially in Sikandra and Mirzapur-Ghaiiharl. South of 
the Jumna the water level of the lowlands of Bara and the 
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plains of Karehana and Meja is fairly high, ranging from 20 to 
So feet IjoIo^f the surface j but the sul)Soil is frequently unstable 
and unprotected wells cannot be made. In the hilly country of 
the souili the water level is very deep and the construction of 
wells is very diifuuilt and costly if not impossildo. In many 
parts there is a great scarcity of water, even for drinking pur- 
poses, and often the available supply is of a very inferior 
quality. 

The original selieine of the Ganges canal contemplated the Canals, 
construction of a channel leading through the Duab as far as 
Allahabad; but it was soon found that the available supply 
of water was altogether insufficient for the x3urpose, while the 
utility of a navigable channel, which formed an important feature 
of the project, became very doubtful. On the construction of 
the Lower Ganges canal the idea was revived, but eventually 
the navigation channel was definitely abandoned, though the 
scheme of the irrigation channel known as the Fatehpur branch 
was reserved as a work to be undertaken whenever the oppor- 
tunity arose. As early as 1869 the country was surveyed, and 
it: was then, determined to follow the true watershed of the .Duab, 
with an align.mcnt (flosc to the Ganges and north of the Sasur 
Khaderi. In 1SS2, however, Captain Clibborn elaborated the 
jKroject with iinxiortant modifications, the main point concerning 
this district being that the canal was to turn south in Fatehpur 
and so irrigate the country between the Sasnr Khaderi and the 
Jumna.* The revised juojeet ivas sanctioned in 1893, but 
work was nob cummenced till 1895. The main canal does nob 
enter this district, coming to an end near Dhata in Katchpur, 
and irrigation is derived from distributaries alone. The first 
of these is tlic Kara distributary, which traverses the extreme 
south of pai'gana Kara for a distance of nine furlongs only and 
was opened in 1900-01. The principal channel, however, is the 
Dhata distributary, which is practically a continuation of the 
main canal and runs for a distance of nearly 40 miles through 
tlio contro of Atliarban, the south of Karari and the south-west 
of CJbail, i.it present terminating at Nurpur bn the Sasur Khaderi, 
though it has been proposed to extend: it to Kumayan, there to 
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fcail into a ravine of tho Jnmna. Tho canal, wlilcJi was opuiuui 
in tho boginning of 1000;, passes fcho villages oi: .Ajranli, An,”' 
dhawan, Sarini, llidaon, Nagrihu and Ohlluipucj a.t .Nagrilin. 
crossing tho Kiiiahi by an aqiioduc.t. Iloforo onloring (luj district 
it gives oir on tho left bunk tho Hoiiari .niinoi*;, whitk t,raYorsoH 
the nortli of Atharban for some hvo jiiilos. .At Ajrauli tho 
Kolipur and Amina distrilmtarioa leave tho canal on tho right 
bank; the former giving off the Shalipiu' minor, which passes 
along the Jnmna bank, betwoon tho. river and tlio A.lwara jhil, 
while the latter tails into tho Jumna at Pahliosa. Just within 
the boundary of Karari tho Pidaon escape loads northwards to 
the Kinahi, while tho Birauncha distributary on tho rigid), with 
its off-slioot tho Kanaili, waters tho land l)otwoon tin'. Jnmna and 
the Kinahi. In pargana (i'hail tho Jaitpur distributary and 
several minors leave tlio canal, so as to i,rrigato tho lamd on 
either side. Altogether tlioro are in tho district 86 miles of 
distributaries and minors in addition to the main line. Most 
of these were opened in 1900 or tho following yoar. '^Clie irri- 
gated area in 1890-1900 was 4,606 acres, whihj in 1907-08, when 
tho demand was oxtromoly heavy, it roso to 21,606 acres, the 
average for iiiuo years being 12,168 acres. Tlio (*anal forms 
part of the Fabohpur division and there are depurtniuntal in- 
spection houses at Ajrauli, Bhawara, Kagriha, Tilkapur, ICanaili 
and Birauricha. 

A scheme for drawiijg a canal from the Tons lor tho 
irrigation of Karchaua was drawn up after tho fainiiui of 1897, 
but has been definitely abandoned on account of the oxcuBsivo 
cost of tho project. Another undertaking which is lilcoly to bo 
carried out in the near future is tho Bulan canal, which is to 
irrigate the tract between the Belan and tho Lapri in tlio Moja 
tahsil, Tho project involves the construction of a dam at Pura 
Lachhan, together with a supplementary storage reservoir 15 
miles higher up, in order to supply a channel which is to run 
westwards, roughly parallel to the course of the .Bolan, as far as 
Unchagaon, some two miles above the conffuonce of that river 
with the Tons, for a distance of 28 miles. Idiis canal will give 
off several distributaries, of which tho Jadipur, sumo 4|- milos 
in length, and the Samha, with 6^ ;mil(3R of main channol and 
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the Bhagesar miuoi’ of 3| miles, will leave the canal on the left 
bank, in the 7th and 11th miles respectively. Those on the 
right barilc inehido the Knraon, taking off in the 6th mile and 
running north-v/estwards past Kuraon for miles ; the Tikar, 
of similar length, with the Sikro minor of 2f miles, leaving 
the canal in mile 10 near Pathartal ; the Deibandh in the 14tli 
mile, with a length of 4-| miles, exclusive of miles of the 
Nimi minor; the Kaithwal and Lindiari minors, aggregating 
6|- miles, from Deori in mile 18 ; the Bhagol distributary, 
starting at the 21st milestone in the Eewah state and running 
past Khiri for 7| miles, with the Itwa minor of 4 miles ; and 
the Kharka minor of 3| miles in mile 27. The total length of 
subordinate channels will be about 74 miles, when the whole 
scheme is completed. The canal will command an area of 
62,797 acres in this district and some 12,000 acres in Rewah, 
the anticipated area of actual irrigation with an initial discharge 
of 228 cubic feet per second being some 16,000 acres of rice 
and 20,000 of rahi crops in. a normal year. The canal is 
classed as a protective work, but it will probably yield a fair 
return, the estimated capital cost being Rs. 13,82,000. The 
profect includes the construction of inspection houses at Pura 
Laehhan, Samha, jN'idaura, Kuraon, Lindiari and Itwa, and 
of a dispensary at the iieadworks. 

ISTo detailed records have been preserved of the many famines 
which have affected Allahabad in common with the rest of 
northern India in pre-British days. Frequent reference is made 
by the Musalmaii historians to terrible famines in the govern- 
ment of Kara and elsewhere in the Dual), but such incidents are 
noted merely as putting a stop to some expedition or in a similar 
connection. The great* and widespread famine of 1661 fell 
heavily on this part of the country, and Aurangzeb imported 
grain on a large scale from Bengal and the Punjab for the 
sufferers in the province of Allahabad. The next drongiit of 
unusual importance was that of 1769-70, when tho suffering was 
worse in Bt.aigal and Bihar than elsewhere. In Allahabad the 
eomm.andaiit of the fort. Colonel Primrose Galliez, was directed, 
in February 1770 to collect grain for the garrison in case of 
©mergoncy ; but in May his situation was considered less 
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preearions than tJiat of tho eastern clIstriehR, sintd be wms ordorod. 
to dospaich to PatTj.a as mneh as ho conld of hh stovo or 

could, purchase looally. In rosjionso (o Uiis he urioul ihat 1 ms 
supplies wero running* short, and tliat though fjinu"uo was noi; so 
acute as elsowhore, pricos wore imiuoderalicdy higli ;yi{l 
to import grain from Kora and tho west '[>rovod futile owi!!,-.;’ to 
tho prevalence of robbery on tho j'ivor. 'Hiis last cit-cumstaiice 
would sccui to imply that the people wero in groat straits, l^nt 
nothing further is known of tho .actual condition of affairs in 
the interior. Allahabad •again experienced famine in 1783-Sl, 
and this calamity, known as tho ohalisa from, its ()<?eiirronco in 
the year ISIO Sambat, ^vas one of the worst ever known. Ft 
was extraordinarily Avidospread and Alla!iab;id suffered in 
common with Agra and Benares; I>iit tho pntvinco was then 
under the sway of tho Nawab Wardr atid no records uf tho 
time, so .far as this district is concerned, have been preserved. 

The country had not long boon transferred to the (hunpany 
before another terrible famine occurred in 1803-01. The hUarif 
harve.st of 1803 wa.s do,stroyod by drought, and though a portion 
Avas saA'-od by rain in October in tho Beuare.s province, it was 
otherwise in Allaliabad, while at the .same timii tho agriculturists 
AA-ere .suffering fi'om tho effects of an excessive I’ovonne demand. 
In July 1803 Iffr. II. Ahmuty ap]>liod for a lu.rgo grant of 
in order to replace tho catide which had. already perisluid, and 
Rs. 91,128 wore allotted for tlie purpose ; the oxpod'onoy of 
su.sptuiding or remitting a portion of tho vovcikk^ w.-is recnguisod, 
plans for iiTigatiou AVorks Avere draAAUi ii]) and a liounty (d: 
Rs. 22 per hundred maundiS of wlie.it and Iriiloy aaid Rs. 23 
for other giuins wa.s paid on importation.s i.o AUfUia'o.-id. A 
partial fall nf rain in Sepiomber inspi red hope, bait novortholoss 
tlio kharif was m i3oor that siispensiotLS of rovuiiuoto the amount 
of R.S. 1,81,000 AA'ere made in this di.strict alone. A promising 
QHihi Awithored away in the absence of winter rain, in .spii.o of 
the exertions of the people, and from one-third to mnolialf of 
the crop AAms lo.st, so that actual starAmtion lodd iLs liaFid upon 
the people; Avhile the mo.st unfortunate tracts, t!i<^ Duab and i,ho 
trails- Jumna parganas, wero exposed to tho raids of tlio Marathas 
and, in Bara, to the inroads of the Bagliol mu,raudcr.s from the 
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Boiith, A further (lemand for taqmi was made in the summer^ 
hnt ill June 180-1 the arrival of a strong monsoon sot at rest all 
further an:<ioty. Eventually the halances of re venue were foi' 
the nmst part I'calised, though the sum of Es. 1,G0,4G3 had to be 
remitted altogether. 

Gi eat H(^ar(;ity was experioneed on account of the failure of 
the Jeharif of 1812, when acute famine was felt in Biindelkhand 
and tlie unj)rotectcd parts of the Duab. Again in 1819 the 
district was in a l)ad plight and the collectors of Agra and 
Aligarh were ordered to export grain to Allahabad and Biindel- 
khand. Considerable balances accrued in 1818-19 and the 
following year, but nothing further is known as to the nature 
and extent of the calamity. The district escaped unscathed 
in 1825-26, when the distress does not seem to have touched the 
country cast of El awah ; and the Biindelkhand famine of 1833-34 
appears to liave loft Allnhabad unaffected. 

The next general famine was that of 1837-38, and this was 
the culminating point of a scries of indifferent seasons. The 
ains of 1837 wore oxtromely si'unty, and in July and August 
the maximum rise of the Ganges was only fourteen feet above the 
lowest level, whori;as in the preceding year, when the arrival of 
tlio monsoon had boon long delayed, the river had risen twonty- 
foii]‘ feet ill the same poiviod. A very heavy fall of rain in 
September rcliovcd the fuixiety, but only fourteen feet above the 
the people woi’e lamontiug tlie partial character of the fall audits 
short dunition. Crime was on the increase, and neither storo- 
hoiiSGs nor grain-boats wore safe from attack, while the 
higliways wore dangoimis to ti'avellers, owing to the number 
of armed men roaming about in search of plunder. Though 
Allahaliad was in some measure less unfortunate than the 
AvoNtom districts, the Jsharif was an entire failure in the Dual) 
and the parg.aiias south of the Jamna ; the most alarming feature 
Iming the tliroatoned danger to the on account of the pro- 
tracted drought. Nevertheless Fatehpur fared much better than 
G:i\vn])oro, and Allahabad was more prosperous than either ; 
prices never reached the extreme limits recorded elsewhere, and 
tlie 'highest rate for ordinary food-grains was 17^ sfirs to the 
rupou, wliilo at no time was it considered necessary to dispense 
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pu])iic relief. This is the more significjant ])ec(uis(?, ;tho fami.no 
was the first in which relief measures on an extonsiro scjalo woi’e 
undertaken ; and further^ while in oth<'-r parts Busponaiom? and 
romissions of the revenue wore freely grantodj thoi'o wore no 
remissions at all in xillahai^ad and the total uriooilootod halance 
of rovoTiuc was only Rs, 1,26B. '^Phe very abBenco of in,f()rmati,nn 
regarding the state of the district during this calamity is a proof 
that matters wore at least no w<)rso tlian in the relatively 
uninjured tracts of the Benares and Gorakhpur divisions. 

Conditions were much tlic same in 1860-()1, when Allahabad 
sn-ffered much less than the u])pGr Duab. The harvests had been 
poor for several years and the country had not recovered from the 
disturbing effects of tlie Mutiny ; but the failure of the rains in 
1860 produced scarcity, and much distress was caused by the 
prevalence of high prices. In the beginning prospects were at 
least as gloomy as in Rohilkhand and the west, while later much 
trouble was caused ])y the influx of starving villagers from the 
more seriously affected parts, wandering about in search of food 
or work. Still the was not wholly lost and at no time 

was grain altogether wanting. Colonel Baird Smith in his 
report declared that the district was not affected directly by the 
drought, and at any rate no relief measures were undertaken* 

Again iu 1865 the country south of tlie Jumna was threa- 
tened with famine, and prices rose to an unusual height in Allah- 
abad. The Rewah dxirhar was induced to suspend the levying 
of transit duties on grain till the r(d)i was gathered, so as to 
allow supplies to be brought from Jubbulporo, where compara- 
tive abundance prevailed, wheat there soiling at 82.s'fiTStothe 
rupee. The distress, however, was shortlived, for a timely fM.il 
of rain in January 1866 averted all further apprehen.sion. 

Of a much more serious nature was the famine of 1868-69. 
There had been a iieavy fall of rain in the bogiiining of June 
1868, but this was followed by a month of dry weather and 
parching winds, which continued till the middle of July. Then 
came another fall, only to be succeeded by prolonged drought, 
and the position became increasingly critical till a heavy storm 
broke over the district on the IBth and 14tli of Soptombor, just 
in time to save the autumn harvest from utter dostructioii and 
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to permit a normal r(M area to he sown. At this period, there 
had l)con imminent danger of famine^ matters being rendered 
worse ])y tluj immonso exportation of grain to the .Pan jab, 
}?ajpntana and Pjundcdlchand. Hugo quantities were brought np 
to Sirsa. from Bhagaipur and the export wont on. till February 
ISGOjJiftor which date the traffic was reversed and grain w- as 
traiis|)ortcd eastwards. On the 11th of December ISGS the 
.rjieutonant-Governor issued an appeal to public charity on 
behalf of the young, sick, aged and infirm, guaranteeing on the 
part of Government to double all contributions. A central com- 
mittee was appointed at Allahabad, and though the appeal was 
withdrawn in February in consequence of the fair prospects 
of the rahi^ their labours continued till the exhaustion of the 
funds. In this district actual famine only prevailed in Bara 
and Meja, whore the distress was greatly aggravated by the 
general use of /aesaW as an article of food. In January poor- 
houses wore opened at Sheorajpur, Surwal, Khiri and Kuraon, 
but subsequently these wore abolished in favour of a general 
poorhouse at Meja for the benefit of paralytic cripples; this 
poorhouse afterwards becoming a permanent institution, sup- 
ported by the great landholders of the tahsil. Actually the 
famine may be said to have ceased with the rains of 1.869, 
which were abundant though late; but for some time prices 
remained inordinately high and the work of the committee was 
carried on till October. For the able-bodied employment was 
provided by Government in the shape of relief works on fifteen 
roads and the construction of large reservoirs at Meja and 
Kharki. The attendance was greatest in May, when the number 
of labourers ranged from 8,000 to 10,000 daily. 

The scarcity of 1873-74 caused some distress in Bara and 
in parts of Meja, where the rise of prices, combined with 
the comparative poverty of the people and the existence of 
large numbers of indigent cripjiles, necessitated the establish- 
ment of two additional poorhoiises at Bara and Sheorajpur. 
These measures answered all the requirements of the situation 
and no further relief was demanded. Considering the suscepti- 
bility of the trans-Jumna tract to the influences of drought, it is 
somewhat remarkable that the 'distriet ' should ha,ve escaped so 
■ ■ 4 
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lightly on this occasion and still more during the great and 
wiflos]>vGad faraino o£ 18T7-78. Tn the latter year lln'ro was 
■some distress, for prices were ('xtraordinarily high, Inii; at no 
time Avas it so severe ns to dosorv<.'! the name of farnino. '{'he 
most critical period was in duly 1878, hut the danger was 
aAxrted by a timely fall of rain ; and tlu5 only re.litd! work un- 
dertaken ill this district, in the 8ha])c of a. tcsl. work" on i.hei Birsa 
3'ailway station road, failed to atlivaet any large niim])cr of 
labourers. It was kejvt open for 33 days and was closed on the 
lOtli of August 1878, the daily average attendance being 251, 
of Avliom the great majority were women or children. A, tem- 
porary branch of the Meja poorhonse'Avas opened in May at 
Shaiikargarh and ivas maintained till October, the exponditure 
on these institutions from the 1st of July 1877 to the end of 
October 1878 being Es, 6,922, of wbicdi the whole ivas met from 
local and private funds. A small sum was expended in Alla- 
habad itself on the relief of the indigent and infirm at the 
Colvin hospital; but generally speaking the district fared 
remarkably ivell and the agricnltural classes benefited greatly 
from the high prices obtainalile for their produce. 

The greatest calamity from which the district suffered 
during the nineteenth century ivas the famine of 1896-97. 
For several years the seasons had been unfavourable and 
agriculture was in a depressed state, so that the resources of tho 
people w’-ore reduced to their lowest ebb and little power of 
resistance could be expected from the sorely tried inhabitants 
of the dry and precarious country south of the Jumna. The 
trouble was aggravated by the long duration of tJio ftimine. 
The rains of 1895 were satisfactory till they ceased alirofiily 
ill September ; ivith the result that though the small and ea,rly 
millets gave a fair outturn, the principal crops, such as hajm, 
wd and were stunted and poor, giving a yield as 

indifferent as that of the preceding year, when autumn and 
spring crops alike had suffered much from the excessive 
moisture. In parts of the trans- Jumna country the outturn ivas 
barely one-half of the normal, while elscwliero in the district it 
was reckoned at about two«tbirds. Under these eireumstancoB 
the petty landholders were driven for purposes of economy to do 
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much of the field work themselves, to the grea.t loss of the day 
labourers, whose troubles had been increased by the general 
failure of tlio crop, on which the lower classes in the 

southern parganas largely depend during the summer months. 
It was for this reason that, though the crops had on the whole 
done better than in the adjacent districts of Bundelkhand, relief 
operations were needed at an early date to enable the lower 
classes to support themselves till the next monsoon. There was 
little field work during the winter, 'for the rahi area had 
shrunk to 562,921 acres as compared with 709,183 sown 
in the previous year. In much of this too the seed failed to 
germinate, while subsequently the wheat and the linseed 
suffered from blight ; so that the yield was poor, being little 
more than half the normal in the trans-Jumna country. Famine 
works were opened on several of the roads in March 1896, the 
daily wage varying with the price of grain and the sex and age 
of the labourer. They remained open to the end of July, the 
attendance reaching its maximum in June, in the beginning of 
which month 8,323 persons were actively employed and 1,208 
were in receipt of gratuitous relief. Poorhouses were maintained 
at Meja and Sheorajpur, while doles to the aged and infirm were 
distributed in the villages. 

The monsoon of 1896 broke seasonably in June, but the 
fall was below the normal in July and August, and towards 
the end of the latter month the rains ceased altogether, the 
average for the district from June to September inclusive 
beirg 20*31 inches, of which no more than *09 inch fell in the 
last month. Prices at once rose to an extraordinary height, 
and on this occasion the whole district was involved, though 
matters were as usual worse in the trans- Jumna tract than 
else\vhcre ; the Jcharif outturn being estimated at three annas, 
whereas it ranged from three to five annas in the Duab and was 
about six annas in the rest of the district. The general gloom 
was intensified by the prospects of the ra6i, for the forecast 
showed that only 10 iier cent, of the imirrigated area would 
come under cultivation and that about two-thirds of the 
normal wet area would be irrigated. In the boginuiug of 
November three poorhouses were opened and a work was 
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started on the road from Bara to Jasra. l^.dud' fn'rolos W'oro 
Biarkcd out and lists of rospotjtfildc j>oi’sons iii ruiod oi’ indoor 
roliol; were prepared, while <at tite .same i.iino l.iufiivi wn.r-; IVeoiv 
(liKtrilmtcd and much <tf tho revenue .suspended^ 'I'iso woidos 
were expanded to meet the nocossities of tlie Oiisij, but -svlieu in 
'November pvioos conttmned to rise and all ho pen of n. !hir emp 
vanished, the mmibcrs increased with a rapidity wlueli l«ixt^d, 
the resoiirecB of the authorities to the ninrost. 8evore i'iiiaine 
■ raged in the south of the district and elsowhorc acnle distress 
resulted from the shortness of grain and the pinch of liigli 
prices. Little advantage was derived from a few sliovrers of 
rain in November or from a subsequent good fall at C]iristma.s ; 
for they could not bring a crop to land whicli iiad not boon 
sown or a full outturn to holds in whi<di the seed had imper- 
focily germinated. The number of persons relieved rose from 
a daily average of 1,<S21 in October to 5,350 and 19,220 in the 
two following months; while in connection with the works 
kitchens wore established for feeding children, village relief was 
distributed in the shape of weekly or fortnightly doles and 
poorhousos were maintained .‘it each Lahsil and at Bikar. The 
pirospcets of the Tdbi woi’o further marred by hot winds in Feb- 
ruary and Mai*«h, and consequently the harvest l.ironght .sc;t.nty 
rolLcf to the distressed tracts, the number of jiersons on the works 
showing but a momentary decline; the average doily attendance 
in January 1897 was 91,313, in ]*^obruary 101,028, in Aiarch 
141,140 and in April 145,636, while in May it rccichcd tlie 
roTilarkalde figure of 244,096. 'It remained very liigli in Jn no ivitli 
an average of 20 !-,356, but fell kiwards the (md of the montl), 
and in July the daily number was luit 27,476, the works bning 
finally closed in the middle of So[>tomboL‘. The attondance was 
largely swelled by immigrants from without, for in i\!ay some 

15.000 persons from Eowah wore seeking relief in tin's district. 
The outbreak of a severe epidemic of cholera caused the l;s,rg’e 
works to bo split up into smaller undertakings with niiout 

5.000 labourers each, and a nvlmbcr of minor village works 
wore started under non-professional agency, the landowiioj’s in 
many cases rendering valuable assistance. Thun fell on the 
•19th of June, but •fi.oid-operations w-ere- soon, susjxmdcd' and the 
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lM])oTircvs refcurrsGd to the works till the 12th of tluly, when the 
monsoon ^ras fairly established. At a few places employmont 
in tlio form of stone- breaking at piece-work rates was still 
afforded, Imt the iiumbors dwindled as the early Jckarif crops 
ripened. All roUof ceased in October, when nothing remained 
boy>-)nd securing provision for infirmary patients and orphans. 
Ijjirgo sums had in the meantime been distributed from the 
charitalde relief fund, both in the city and in the rural tracts 
to the great benefit of the cuUivator.s, who had lost almost 
all their cattle. Advances bad been made in the shape of 
t'lqavi to the amount of Rs. 1,73,157, while the revenue demand 
was suspended bo the sum of Rs. 16,25,846, and Ids. 7,85,64, 
wore ultimately remitted. The total famine expenditure from 
fiivst to last was Rs. 28,14,210 under the Pnblic Works depart- 
ment and Rs. 6,78,210 on other accounts. 

It was long before the district recovered from the'effects of this 
calamity, especially in the case of the trans- Jumna tahsils. In 
1899 it was found necessary to reduce the revenue of 166 
villages, and the tract has since been brought under a system 
peculiar to Bundelkhand, to winch reference will be made in a 
later chapter. Throughout the district much fresh indebtedness 
was caused by the famine, and the contraction of credit brought 
many landlioldors to grief. As regards the population, though 
deaths from actual starvation ware averted, the privations and 
iiai’dships endured for so protracted a period could not fail to 
raise the death-rate and to lower the proportion of births. There 
was also much migration and the results of the famine and 
the previous lean years were fully exemplified at the census of 
1901. 

The district was not seriously affected by the distress which 
visited Biindolkhand in 1905-06, but two years later acute 
scarcity was caused by the failure of the rains of 1907, parti- 
cularly in the traus-Jnmna tracts of. Meja and Bara. As early 
as November 1907 tost works Vere opened on the road from 
Kliiri to Knraon and on the Tilgh&iik bandJi, the attendance 
rising steadily till the middle of December, when famine was 
declared in the twm tahsils and eleven regular relief w^orks 
were started. Elsewhere the existence of scarcity was 
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rO(^ogiiise(l from the boginning of Jamiary 1908 ami was 

admmistored by gratuitous distribution Jiiul the os(,ai)lislmi,unt 
of poorhousos, tlio lattor being opened at .Vlljiluibadj Kiralh'n. 
Phulpui’j Karcliana and Manjhanpur, as wtdl as at Bara, 
Shaiikargarh and Moja in the famine ai^si, 'I'ho Siratlin [soor™ 
house was closed after four days juid those at JSlanjhanpiu* and 
Phulpiir in the beginning of April. P)y tliat tiiiic the ^ittondance 
on the relief works had begun to decline as laliourers wei-c 
required for the 'm6i harvest. In May the works conducted by 
the Public Works department were converted into civil works, 
supplemented by aided and unaided village works, while tlie 
women and children were withdrawn fi'om the works and their 
needs wore supplied by gratuitous relief. During the hot wea- 
ther matters improved except in Meja, whore great distress was 
still apparent and the number of starving immigrants from 
Rewah introduced a new factor of considerable importance. 
Several fresh aided works, ehhdiy in tlu^ form of tanlvs and 
irrigation embankments, were opened ; Imt 'when the rains wore 
established at the beginning of July the number of wmrkors 
ra])idly dwindled and all the works wxu'o closed by the 
middle of the month, gratuitous relief ceasing on the 0th of 
August. The total expenditure on works amounted to 
Rs. 83,016, exclusive of Rs. 06,280 on account of aided village 
works, while Rs. 22,311 were spent on the poorhousos and 
IlIiS. 2,62,644 on gratuitous relief. In addition to this 
Rs. 40,000 were expended on clothes, seed-grain and food by the 
local branch of tlie charitable relief fond. Iinmonso amounts 
too were distributed in the form of advances to cultivaliors : 
Rs. 2,46,483 being given out under the Imiid Improvement Ijoans 
Act, chiefly for masonry wells in Karcliana, Meja and fSirathii ; 
while Rs. 4,21,314 were paid out under the Agriculturists’ Loans 
Act. Por the benefit of the landowners the revenue was 
suspended to the amount of Rs. 3,26,813 and Rs. 2,85,185 were 
eventually remitted altogether. The net cost of relief o [aerations 
was Rs. 11,34,781', of which Rs. 6,83,781 wore expended by the 
Public Works department. The cattle sutfei-od greatly from the 
drought in the affected tracts, but much I’oliof was afforded ])y 
the sale at low rates of forest hay to the amount of 14,816 maunds. 
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Tlio niimbor of recorded deaths was 3,395, while 10,24-1 were 
sold OD. account of scarcity, though the total was insignificant 
as compared with the losses experienced in former famines. 

A noteworthy feature of the last famine was the extraor- 
dinary height to which prices rose, overtopping the highest levels 
of previous years. The available materials for a history of prices 
in this district are very scanty, but they serve to show that the 
rates have always been comparatively high in the city of 
Allahabad, owing to the cost of importation from a considerable 
distance, and also that the rise in x^rices since the beginning of 
British rule has been fully as marked in this as in other districts. 
The returns from 1813 to 1817 show that wheat then averaged 
304, barley 42*2, gram 3744, jutcr 4348, hajra 40*37 and rice 
22 sers to the rupee j and though no further returns are extant 
till 1849, it is known that prices continued to rise steadily, and 
that the strong upward movement induced by the famine of 1837 
caused the level to be p^ermanently heightened. From 1851 to 
1860 the averages were 19*3 eers for wheat, 29’62 for barley, 
32*01 for gram, 30*53 for juar, 29*4 for hajra and 15 sers for 
rice. The following decade was characterised by several bad 
seasons and in consequence prices rose rax)idly ;^wheat averaging 
16*72, barley 23*68, gram 21*08, juar 21*42, hajra 19*08 and 
rice 14*1 sers to the rupee. Matters mended between 1871 and 
1880, but owing to the famine of 1877-78 the rates still remained 
high and the averages w^ere much the same as those of the 
preceding ten years ; wheat fetching 16*69, barley 23-66, gram 
21*79, jii,ar 22'^7, hajra 21*42 and rice 16*02 ss?’s xmr rux^eo. 
Then came five years of extraordinary abundance and xniees 
W'ore generally lower than at any time since the Mutiny .* but in 
1886 there was a sudden and decisive fall in the value of money, 
the effect of many contributory causes, and prices rose sharx^ly 
to a height which had only been observed previously in times of 
dearth. Moreover the change was of a permanent character, and 
though Kubsequent years have witnessed marked fluctuations, 
there has never been a return to the old rates prevailing l.;efore 
1886. During the decade ending with 1890 the averages w^ero 
16*48 sers for wheat, 24*23 for barley, 24*81 for gram, 25*17 for 
ji^af, 23*62 for hajra and 14*58 for rice j but though the mean 
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I’fito wa.3 lowor than iu the two prcftCfliTio’ porio^ls, Jnviiia; l,!u; 
Be(30U(l hali!' of the ton years they, were vtay li’g'lier iJian, 

over ])o!;ore. This is illustrated [)y the returns oi; tiu; i'ollowiaj.!; 
tou years, whieh averaged ■|2*07 sern fxr whi'at, 17-11) for barley, 
17'45 for gram, 18T for jtmi% 10*d7 for an-l for 

rico. It is true that some allowance must Iks uiadci for the 
heightening offoet of tlio general fnrniiio of 181)I.>-1)7 and for thii 
scarcity which prevailed in other parts three years laU#; biittlio 
live years ending with 1905 wore characterised by good harvests 
and the prices may bo regarded as normal. Tlioy averaged 
12*G3 sers for wheat, 19-12 for barley, 19-4 for gram, 21-8B for 
jaftr, 20-13 for hh'jra and 9-81 for rico ; rates which show an 
increase of 62 per cent, on those of 1813 — 17, {ind 34 per cent, 
on those of 1851 — GO, while during the last few years far greater 
heights have been reached. Even if the recent famine rates lx.; 
regarded aa abnormal and of a teinpoi-ary charaitter, the extent 
of the rise is very striking and eaiiuot fail to have ewertod a 
marked influence on wages, rents and the general condition of 
life among the agricultural and labouring (dasses. 

It is impossible, how(!Ver, to ascertain the ]>rocise ('fleet on 
wages, for the reason that accuu-ato informatioij as to wago rates 
in the past is not forthconiing. A statenuuit prepared in 18G8 
sliowod that hofoJ-e the Mutiny commoji laliourers received on an 
average one anna per dmm, the rate Ijuing six pice in the city 
and in pargana Bara, owing doubtless in iho lattur case to tluj 
sparsoness of the labouring population. By 18)38 tlie genoi'al j’n,te 
had risen to two annas, but the G pic wag<3 still oljtained iu 
parts of the district, while in the city as much as three annas was 
frequently paid. Little useful informabioii is to ho obtained from 
the annual returns which are in existence fi’om 1 873 onwards, and 
it was not till 1906 that a regular wago cejisus was iiudertakem 
This showed that the daily rate varied from eight to ton picc iu the 
Duab and the trans-Ganges tract and in the southern tahsils from 
six to eight. In the Duab the rate is affected somewhat i>y tiro 
city, •whore the wago is much higher than in the rural tracts, i)eing 
as a rule three or four annas. Very often agricultural lahoui- is 
remunerated in kind, usually at the rate of two .sers of grain daily. 
In the ease of artisans and skilled labour the pcj’sonal clement 


is tho eliiof factor. Ordinary masons and car[>oiiters obtain four 
annas da/iiy, but slcilled workmen get much highur wages^ Rs. 15 
or more per mensem being paid in the city, while established men 
in tho foundries and tho railway workshops often receive consi- 
derably larger amounts than this. In the villages tho blacksmith, 
the tanner, the watchman, the tailor, tho barber and others come 
in for their share of the tenants' crops, and their wages, being 
largely i-m tlio form of perquisites, cannot be determined exactly. 
Similarly the ploughman seldom receives a fixed salary. His 
main remimeration is usually a twelfth of the crops, and while 
ploughing he gets half an anna per diem and his food; but his 
position resembles that of a domestic servant and he enjoys many 
privileges which can hardly be estimated in actual cash. 

As a rule the standard weights and measures are commonly 
in vogue in this district and the local standards have practically 
disappeared. In the past they were very numerous and complex ; 
but while twelve different sers have still survived, business is 
now done almost wholly on the basis of the Government ser of 
80 tolas. In former days the local ser was generally of 100 
tolas for small transactions, of 105 tolas for weights exceeding 
a maund and of 107 tolas in wholesale dealing, the last giving a 
dhara or ‘panseri of 635 tolas. At the present time the panseri 
of live se rs, the a rkiya of two and a half, the c2oseW of two sers and 
tho saioaiya of a ser and a quarter are based on the standard ser, 
save in the case of wholesale vegetable dealers, who use a pan- 
seri of 540, an arliiya of 270 and a sawaiya of 135 tolas, based 
on a ser of 108 tolas. It is curious to note that mangoes are sold 
by tho paGlikavi or parcel of five, but that in large dealings a 
hundred is reckoned as consisting of an athaisi or 28 pachharis, 
so that really 140 are given for 100. The various sers prol)al)ly 
derive their origin from variations in the weight of tho rupee or 
else of the pice at different periods. Measures of length present 
no peculiar features and even in cloth measurements the English 
yard is om])loyod. With regard to measures of area, it is nofee- 
vforthy that the palcha or standard bigha is based on a jarih of 
52-lr yards and consequently is 2,730’0625 square yards or '564 of 
an aero, this having been used at the survey only in the 

Allahabad and Azamgarh districts. Shares of estates are usually 
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rfite wfis lower than in liho two procu-dini^ jwjrioi'ls, Jurirt;!,' 
socoiul liiiH’ oi: tiho ton yoars tlioy. wore very niurh ii'yiisM' iJi/in 
over hoforo. 'J’Mm is illurttratcd by tho oi' iht' 

ton years, whleli av(3ragO(l 12*07 .sr.jv.' b-r whoai-, 17-10 i'or bnirloy, 
l7’-;i;5 for gram, for Ur0»7 tor anrl I I -AT for 

lioo. It is true that some allow.-uieo nuisl, bo iiiOr;lo for the 
heightening eiroet of the gonoral fuiui no (»f KSOO-OT ojoi for Lho 
scarcity w-hicli prevailed in other parts ihreu yen!-;-; but tlu^ 

five years ending with 1905 wore eharaete,ri.sed by good luirvctdis 
and the prices may 1x3 regarded as noiMUiil. They .‘ivirraged 
12*63 sers for wheat, 10 *.12 for barley, 1.9*d for gram, 21 “Ho for 
^uOjV, 20*13 for hf>jr(i and 9*81 for rice ; ratos wliu‘!i show au 
increase of 52 per cent, 0 )i those of ISlo— 17, a,ud 3 !. per cent, 
on those of 1851 — GO, while during the lasii fow years far greater 
heights have been roae.hod. lOvou if tlut nxiusd- famitu) ruites be 
regarded aU abnormal and of a tciiiporary (!iiaract(;r, tlie extent 
of the rise is very striking and <*aiuioli fail to have t'xerled a 
marked inducnce on wages, rents a,n<l the, general eoiniition of 
life among the agricultural and labouring c1;i,svses. 

It is impossible, however, to ascertain l.hti precia(‘ effect on 
wages, for the reason tiiat acnnirato infermatiun as tt» wagtJ ndes 
in the past is not furth<;oiuing. A statement prepared in j8!,)8 
Hhowod that boforo the Mutiny (;ommo!i labourers rec<dved on au 
average ono auiui p<3r diem, the rate being six in the city 
andin pargaiui llara, owing doubtless in (he iati or case to the 
sparsoiicss of the la])Ouring population, lly ,1808 tliu general ratt 3 
had risen to two annas, but tiio G pie wage still olitaimsl in 
parts of the district, whilo in the (u’ty as much as tbreo {inna!-! was 
frequently paid. .Idttlo useful information is to be obtaiurd from, 
the annual returns which arc in existence from J873 onwards, and 
it was not till 190G that a regular wage tfcnsus was innh^rtaken. 
This showed that the daily rate varied from eight to ton pice in the 
Buab and the trans-Ganges tract and in the southern tuhsils from 
six to eight. In the Buab the rate is affot;ted sonu'wliaii ))y the 
city, whorotho wago is much hig’hG.rthan in the rural tracts, boiiig 
as a rule three or four annas. Very oftou agricultural labour is 
remunerated in kind, usually at th(3 rate of two sers of grain daily. 
In the case of artisans and fikiiiod labour the personal clm.ue.iit 
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? the chief factor. Ordinaiy masons and carpenters ol>ta,in four 
.^niias daily, but skilled workmen get much higher wages, Rs, 15 
or more per mensem being paid in the city, while ostablisliod men 
in. the foundries and the railway workshops often receive consi- 
derably larger amounts than this. In the villag’es the blacksmith, 
the tanner, the watcliman, the tailor, the barber and others come 
ill for their share of the tenants’ crops, and their wages, being 
largely m the form of perquisites, cannot bo determined exactly. 
Similarly the ploughman seldom receives a fixed salary. His 
main remuneration is usually a twelfth of the crops, and while 
ploughing he gets half an anna per diem and his food; but his 
position resembles that of a domestic servant and he enjoys many 
privileges which can hardly be estimated in actual cash. 

As a rule the standard weights and measures are commonly Weiglits 
in vogue in this district and the local standards have practically moasurcis 
disappeared. In the past they were very numerous and complex ; 
but while twelve different sers have still survived, business is 
now done almost wholly on the basis of the Government ser of 
80 tolas. In former days the local ser- was generally of 100 
tolas for small transactions, of 105 tolas for weights exceeding 
a maund and of 107 tolas in wholesale dealing, the last giving a 
dhara or 'pimseri of 535 tolas. At the present time the pansevi 
of five sfifs, the of two and a half, the dosori oi two sers and 

the sawaiya of a ser and a quarter are based on the standard 
save in the case of wholesale vegetable dealers, who use a pthn~ 
sQri of 540, ail arhiya of 270 and s, sawaiya of 135 tolas, based 
on a ser of 108 tolas. It is curious to note that mangoes are sold 
by the pacM'ari or parcel of five, but that in large dealings a 
hundred is reckoned as consisting of an athaisi ot 2S pachharis, 
so that really 140 are given for 100. The various sers probably 
derive their origin from variations in the weight of the rupee or 
else of the pice at different periods. Measures of length present 
no peculiar features and even in cloth measurements the English 
yard is employed. With regard to measures of area, it is note- 
worthy that the pahho or standard is based on a jarih of 

524 yards and consequently is 2,730-0625 square yards or -564 of 
an acre, this bigha having been used at the survey only in the 
Allaha bad and Azamgarh districts. Shares of estates are usually 
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calculated in fractions of a rupee as low down as pies; but 
below this the notation varies. In all tahsiis except Moja the 
pie is equivalent to 20 hirants, and the hirant consists of nine 
jchus or barleycorns save in Sirathu and Manjhaupur, where ifc is 
12 jam. The is equal to 12 tonds, and in All aha, 1) ad and 
Karehana the toiid is divided into 12rawaH and the rawcf: iut{) 20 
tils, no fewer than 99,532,800 tils going to the rupee. In Moja 
the system is quite different. The pio there contains G| hxuris, 
the kauri 9 dants, the dant 3 kants, the kant 20 rains and 
the rain 20 fains ; so that the rupee is made up of 10,824,000 
fains, a fraction which is quite small enough for ordinary 
purposes. 

The current rates of interest vary with the nature of the 
transaction and the personal credit of the borrower. In potty 
cash loans made for short terms without security a common 
rate is six pies per rupee per mensem, while even one anna is 
frequently exacted in the Duab parganas. These rates amount 
to 37 1 and 75 per cent, per annum respectively, but such loans 
seldom last for so long as a year and the risk i.s always 
considerable. This heavy interest, however, docs not ap))ear 
to bo general throughout the district, for in the trans-Jnmna 
and trans-Ganges tahsils the average varies from IS to 24 per 
cent, per annum. This is more often charged when jewels or 
ornaments are pledged as security, since loans without any 
security are relatively uncommon. When the amount is large 
and the borrower is a person of substance, the iutoro.st is very 
much lower, ranging from 6 to 9 per cent, per annum, the rate 
being to some extent regulated by the state of the money market 
in Allahabad. Simple mortgages carry interest at rates varying 
from 9 to 15 per cent, per annum, the mean rate of 12 per cent, 
being most frequently adopted ; and where the mortgage is 
accompanied with possession the lender expects a similar profit 
on the property in lieu of interest. The most numerons tromsac- 
tions are the loans of grain made by the village money-ienders to 
cultivators for food or seed. These are repaid in kind, the 
interest taking the form of sawai or one-fourth added to the 
principal. This amount is exacted when repayment is made at 
the following harvest, for if ifc be deferred for two seasons the 
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interest; becomes deorJii or one and a halftimes the amount 
borrowed. ISoinetimcs dcorhi is charged for a single season, but 
only in the case of unusual risk : though failure to repay involves 
at the specified time a heavy penalty in the shap)e of compound 
interest at the stipulated rate. 

The l)anking business at Allahabad is very important, for Banks, 
in addition to several joint-stock concerns there arc many native 
firms of high standing, both in the city and in the district. 

Under the former category come the Bank of Bengal, Limited, 
which Avas opened in 18G3 and does the work of a Government 
treasury ‘ the Allahabad Bank, Limited, which dates from 1865 
and has its head office ill a handsome building near the Govern- 
ment Press ; the Bank of Uiiper India, Limited, which has a branch 
in Canning Jluad; the Allahabad Trading and Banking Corpora- 
tion, Limited, and other small concerns of recent origin. Of the 
native firms by far the largest are those owned by the descen- 
dants of a Khattri named Lala Kanhaiya Lai, who at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century started a business in ICydganj 
under the name of Gappoo Mai ICaiidheya Lai, dealing in cloth, 
tents and general contracts. His son was the well-known Lala 
Manohar Das, ivho practically monopolised the banking business 
of the city and station. Hewas the treasurer of the Currency 
office, the Bank of Bengal and the Government treasury and 
acquired a large estate in land, bungalows and indigo factories, 

■while he wuis also contractor to the arsenal. He remained 
loyal during the Mutiny and in reward obtained the grant of 
ICohkhiraj in pargana Kara. He died at a good old age in 1893 
after distributing his entire property among his sons and grand- 
sons. One of the former, E-ai Ham Charan Das Bahadur, who 
received his title in 1893 and has been a municipal oommis- 
sioner for nearly thirty years, owns the original business of 
Gappoo Mai Kandheya Lai and is the largest house-owner in 
Allahabad. He is treasurer to the Currency office, the GoAmrn- 
mont tn'asury and the Allahabad Bank, Limited, with all its 
twelve l)ram^hos. Another son was Lala Munni Ijal, whose sons, 
Bishoshwar Das and Misri Lai, own the firm of Manohar Das 
Munni Lai. That of Manohar Das Churmi Lai is represented 
by Lala Shimbhunath, who also possesses a considerable estate 
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in Allaliabad. and the district. Another largo Ixiainc'SR waa 
fonnclcd about a hundred years ago by one Mcgliraj, \vho caivu'. 
from Karnal in the Punjab. Tt Wcis extended by his son liar- 
bilas, who started branches under the name of AloghraJ Tla,rbibw3 
at Ghazipiir, Benares, Agra, r*atna, Kalpi, Mnrshida])ad, llajapnr 
and Mdrzapiir, doing a largo trado in grain, eottoii, salt and 
other articles and owning many boats on tho river. His son, 
Ganesh Prasad, who died recently, held a largo estate in Allah- 
abad and t!ie district, but of the original branches only those 
at Ghazipiu’j Benares and Agra are now in existence. Lain 
Kamta Nath Bhargava, another Mahajan, is dcscondcd from one 
Tori Ram of Bahror in the Punjab, who came to Allahabad 
during the eighteenth century and established the firm of Toriram 
Sitaram, subsequently opening branches at Banda, Kalpi and 
Juhbulporc. His son, Sita Ram, extended the bnsinoss and 
maintained agencies at Agra, Parrulchabad, Phariha, Mirzapur, 
Benares, Ghazipur, Shikohabad, Rajapur, Karma, Gawnporo 
and Culoutta. He purchased the village of Karma and other 
properties, while he was Government treasurer in eleven dis- 
tricts. His son was Bansidhar, who resigned all the treasuries 
save those of Mirzapur and Farrukhabad, devoting liimsolf 
largely to charity and religion. In 1808 he published an edition 
of the lUmayana at a cost of Rs. 1,25,000 and distriimtod 
it to Pandits and Sadhus. Ho was .sncceoded by Ram Kishor, 
who paid more attention to his estates than to business and 
when he died in 1891, leaving a minor son, all the coneorus 
save the original firm in Allahabad were closed. Tho present 
owner came of ago in 1904 and has already done much to 
improve his property, while ho has added a ward for females 
to the dispensary at Karchana. The firm of Piroo Mai Rai 
Radlia Rawan was founded at Daraganj in 1781 by three brotliors, 
Piru Mai, Kunji Lai and Kunwar Sen, who came from the 
Karnal district. They soon opened two other shops in Mutigaiij 
and the city, while subsequently they established a banking 
and insurance business at Belangarxj in Agra. In later years 
branches were started at fourteen other places, mainly on tho 
Ganges, the insurance of boats and their cargoes l)oing under- 
taken to a very large extent. The firm then split up, for the 
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sons of Knnji Lai and Knnwar Sen. set up business separately 
on their own accounts. The sons of Piru Mai were Ram Eikh 
and Ram Prasad, to whose excellent work in supplying money 
and provisions during the Mutiny roferenco will bo made in the 
Iiistory of the district. Each obtained the title of Rai and a 
largo grant of land. TJie former was succeeded by Rai Radha 
Ilawan, the present owner of the firm, who has three banking 
establishments at Allahabad and others at Agra, Rajapur and 
.Banda, in addition to a large estato in this and other districts. 
Rai Kesri Karayan is the head of the firm of Kesri Karayan 
Mahabir Narayan and enjoys an hereditary title, bestowed by 
Shuja-ud~daula on his ancestor Lachhmi Narayan, who was 
keeper of the Bogam’s palaces. His descendant was Rai Baldeo 
Narayan, otherwise called Chhotu Lai, who did good service 
during the Mutiny and obtained a grant of land. The banking 
business, however, is small and the income of Rai Kesri Narayan 
is derived mainly from his landed estate. A branch of the same 
family owns the firm of Jagat Narayan Bhagwati Narayan. It 
is now the property of Bhagwati Narayan and Bageshwari 
Narayan, sons of the late Rai Jagat Narayan Bahadur. Among 
tlier large bankers of Allahabad, mention may lie made of 
Bhawani Prasad and Raja Ram, of Lala Maniii Lai, of Mewa Lai 
and Lo,chhmi Narayan, and also of the a/j/irtras at Daraganj 
and elsewhere, notably those of Gokul Das Bairagi, Mahant 
Partabgir Goshain and the Panchayati Akhara of the Mahanir- 
bani Goshains, Outside the city the most important is the firm 
of Ramdayal Madho Prasad at Jhusi, owned by Tjala Kishori Lai 
and IRalvundi Lai. Others include three Teli firms at Pipalgaon, 
the Banias of 8arai Akil, Manjhanpur, Purab Sarira and Raipur, 
tho I'^iiudes of Udhin BuKurg and the Tliaknrs of Tilha])ur in 
the Dnab ; the .Brahmans of Dalapur, the Banias of Hajigau j, 
Ahladganj, Man Aimma and Phulpur and the owners of Anapur 
in tho trans-Ganges tahsils ; and in the trans-Jumna area the 
Raja of Manda, tho Brahmans of Meja, the Banias of Kohrar, 
the Thakurs of Sinki Kalan and the wealthy owner of Baraoii. 

Village banks on the co-operative credit principle were first 
started. In tills district in 1901. Five such institutions were 
opened'/tHose at ManB.a aad'Mahe^va Klalah under the patronage’ 
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of the Eaja of Manda, that at Shankargarh by the Eaja of 
Bara, anrl those at Baraon and Bardaha !>y i’ai T\rahu])ir 
Prasad Narayan Singh Bahadur. Suhsoqueritly fi,vo morn hanks 
were added in the same year, under the snporvisinn of the spo(*,ial 
manager of the Court of Wards, at Holagarh, Uamgarh, Anapur, 
Bhupatpiir and Bhiti. Later additions Inivo })Oi.'n those at Kara, 
Mcja and 'Hamnagar, Tho mcasuro was adniittcdly an oxp{ud~ 
meat, and so far little real success has been achieved, owing to 
the difficulty of inducing tho members of a society to take up 
share capital to replace the original funds lent by Government. 
The banks at Manda, Mahewa, Holagarh, Ramgarh, Bardaha 
and Bhiti have been wound up, and some others are in a strug- 
gling condition, though the progress achieved in a few instances 
encourages a hope that the system may be more perfectly under- 
stood and apixreeiatod in the future. 

The indigenous manufactures of the district are singularly 
few and unimportant. In tho days of Akbar the city of Allah- 
abad became a centre of tho carpet-weaving industry, but this 
almost disa])peared with the decay of the Mughal empire and 
the rise of Mirzapur. There is now hardly any carpet-weaving at 
all. . A very little is done in tho city and also in the villages ad- 
joining the Mirzapur borders. The weavers of Man Aimma make 
striped cotton saris known as Jah/indnla for the Bombay markot. 
Those of Phulpur, Kara and other places still turn out a consider- 
able amount of rough country cloth, but the trade has suffin'ed 
much on account of foreign competition and many Julahas now 
go to Bombay and else^vhore to find em[>loyment in the mills. 
The cloth made locally is merely tho ordinary ga.rhd and and 
there is no fine weaving of any note ; but there are several pla(5es, 
such as Shahzadpur and Bharatganj, where cotton-printing is done, 
though the skill displayed and the artistic merits of the products 
are not of a very high order. At Kara some of the weavers 
have betaken themselves to the manufacture of tinsel lace, 
both real and false, an industry which was imported, it is said, 
from Agra. '^Keaving in wool is confined to rough country blan- 
kets, generally made by Gadariyas from the wool of theii’ own 
sheep. Ill Allahabad there is a certain amount of silk weaving, 
generally in the form of. sangi, a fabric of silk and cotton for 
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Mtisalman use with a wavy line ninniiig along its width. An- 
oth-er kind is the ffhalta or ghattci, Bim{\et,v to the satin ctie of Azam- 
garh. Work in wood gives employment to a large number 
of poj-sons, especially at Allahabad, where there are several 
native firms engaged in the manufacture of furniture and in 
eoach-l)uilding. These industries, however, are of fairly recent 
origin and the establishments in most eases represent off-shoots 
of the large European coneerns. There is practically no wood 
carving in the district and the specimens to be seen in xillahahad 
are usually the work of immigrant craftsmen. The jungles of 
the south yield timber, grasses and a small amount of lac ; but 
of more importance is the stone industry of the tract. The 
chief quarries are at Partabpur on the Jumna and at Sheorajpur, 
whence large quantities of stone are exported to Allahabad. The 
masons are principally Chamars, Lunias, Ahirs and Gonds ; but 
few of them possess any skill in stone carving. The best 
example of this art: is the house front of Eai Eadha Bawan in 
Daraganj, completed by a Jaipur man about 80 years ago. The 
style resembles that of Muttra and the designs are mostly 
arabesques, relieved with figures of peacocks. In the same street 
is a small shrine of Mahadeo, built about 1895 by an old Ahir 
mistri. It is in the modern Benares style and the profusion of 
carved figures is highly effective. Save for some black ware 
manufactured chiefly at Karari, the pottery of the district calls 
for no special mention, being of the ordinary description. In 
places, liow'ever, clay of a superior quality is available, such 
as the gJiarhoti, harm and harhota found near Kami and used 
in the central jail. The latter institution turns out a certain 
amount of roughly glazed pottery and the use of a vitreous 
glaze is well known among the Kumhars of the district, In 
the usar lands of the , northern talisils the saline efflorescences 
known as reh are utilised for the manufacture of crude glass, 
and recently a glass factory on modern lines has been opened 
at Naiiii. Work in metals deserves some mention. The manu- 
facture of brass vessels is carried on at Allahabad, Bharat- 
ganj, Sarai Akil and a few other places to a small extent; 
but a large amount of work in iron aud steel is done at Allah- 
abad, and also in some other places, such as Sirsa and Bh^at-’ 
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gfiiij. At the village of Paehperwa are four ot.' five familios 
of Lohai'S who have gained a reputation for the manufaeturc 
of sarotas or ])etel-nut cutters.'*' The metal i7Klu?.trj in tlu', city 
owes its origin in large measure to the existence of sovoral Eoro- 
pcan foundries ; but a special manufacture is that of travelling 
trunks, made of shoot iron and painted yellow. Those trunks 
are furnished with German or Aligarh locks and are exported in 
large quantities; but the workmanship is poor, especially in 
the matter of the hinges and the epriier pieces. There are sever- 
al firms, principally Musalman, engaged in the business, which 
is in a very flourishing condition. Work in precious metals 
gives employment to a large number of persons, but presents no 
peculiar features, save perhaps the diamond-cut work in gold 
and silver, omifioycd on buttons and other small objects. The 
mamrfactnre of boots and shoes is carried on somewhat exten- 
sively at Allahabad, but there are no other' industries of note, 
though possibly mention may be made of the manufacture of rope 
soles for shoes and that of sola hats from pith, the latter being 
obtained from the reeds found in the largo tanks ihud jkils. Kara 
was once noted for the paper made there, but the industry has 
disappeared, being crushed by the competition of the mills at 
Serampore, Lucknow and elsewhere. 

The largest factory in the district is the military arsenal 
in the fort, which is concerned with the manufacture and repair 
of equipment and stores of every description and affords con- 
stant employment to a great number of hands. Of almost equal 
size is tho Government Press in Queen’s Eoad, while other im- 
portant printing and publishing wmrks are the Pioneer Press in 
Ohureli -Road, and the Indian Press in. Pioneor Road. Messrs. 
Prizzoni are an important firm of builders and briekmakers, 
employing about 800 hands. Their speciality is tho Allahaljad 
lock tile and they manufacture high class tiles of all descriptions. 
Of a similar nature, but a smaller and more recent concorn, 
is that of Messrs. Vassel and Company. The Korth- Western 
Poiindry, owned by Messrs. T. Crowley and Company, employs 
about 150 oporatives and specialises in municipal aj)j)lia,neos, 

* W. E. J. Dohbs,-~A Mortogra^l m Iron and Steel WorJc ; .iUlahabacl, 
->a9GLp,-21r -■ . 
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in addition to tlio maintenance of an ice factory. The firm of 
j\iessrs. T. P. Luscombe and Company, employing some 160 
hands, is wotl known for its fiirniture and camp equipment, and 
also engages in coach-building and general engineering. Some 
225 persons are employed in the carriage and. wagon shops of the 
East Indian Railway. The Allahabad Milling Company is a 
limited liability concern started in 1906 and owns the large Sour 
mill in Lukerganj ; and iihe only other factory of importance 
is the oil factory of the East Indian Railway at Manauri 
station, at which 400 or 500 persons are engaged in the manu- 
facture of castor-oil. Mention should, however, be made of the 
sugar refinery started a few years ago by the owner of the 
Baraon estate and also of the larger sugar mills opened at Riaini 
in 1909 under the auspices of a limited liability company. 

There are many smaller concerns at Allahabad, engaged in 
coach-building, furniture- making, boot-making and other indus- 
tries, which do a considerable business in these and the Central 
Provinces. . 

Allahabad, however, is not a trade centre of any great Trade, 
importance, though its position on the railway gives rise to a 
heavy through traffic. As a commercial city, it cannot compare 
with Cawnpore and Lucknow or even with Benares. There was 
once a large river-borne traflfie in food-grains and oil-seeds, but 
this has almost disappeared owing to the results of railway com- 
petition. By 1881 the reduction in the volume was very notice- 
able, and at one wharf, where 2,600 or 3,000 boats had formerly 
passed in a year, the total had fallen to 50 or 60. Oil-seeds are 
still brought from Raja]3ur in Banda to Allahabad by river and 
stone is imported in the same way from the Partabpur quarries 
and elsewhere to be loaded on the railway • but the total number 
of boats does not exceed 300 in the year. A certain amount ‘ 
of grain is conveyed down the Ganges from the markets of 
Partabgarh ; but the bulk of this traffic and of the oil-seeds from 
the trans-Jumna tahsils goes by rail to Allahabad and is thence 
carried to Cawmpore, Calcutta or Bombay. Practically the 
only trade of Allahabad is that in commodities required for 
local consumption, and if the city was ever a great mart, it was 
soon supplanted by "Mirzapur, which controlled the trade with 
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the south, just as Mirzapur was ousted from its position by the 
extension of the railway system to Cawn])oro. Tho nature of 
the trade of Allahabad is illustrated by th(3 fact that in 1900 
the total amount of goods traffic dealt with at the Allahabad 
and Fort stations was 88,506 tons, of which 31,198 ropresonted 
the outward and 57,308 the inward traffic. Tho cliicf imj^oiiis 
are metals, salt and piecegoods, while the exports consist almost 
wholly of agricultural products in tho shape of grain, cotton, 
oilseeds, sugar and ghi. 

There are no markets of any great importance outside 
Allahabad itself, but a number of small towns and large villages 
act as collecting and distributing centres for local trade. A list 
of all the places at which bazars are held regularly once or twice 
weekly will bo found in the appendix. In the Diiab the chief 
bazars are at Daranagar, Kara and Shahzadpur in tahsil Sirathu, 
at Manjhanpur and Sarai Akil, and Meohar and Kashia in par- 
gana Chail. Across the Ganges the principal marts are those 
of Mau Aimma, Sheogarh, Holagarh and Ismailganj in tahsil 
Soraon and of Phulpiir and Handia or MiinshiganJ, the last 
having an extensive trade in hides. In the three southern tahsils 
Sirsa, Karma, Shankargarh and Bharatganj are the most fre- 
quented markets. Bikar on the Jumna was a flourishing place 
in the days when the river-borne trade was at its height, but 
it has declined almost to extinction and Sirsa has suffered from 
the same cause. 

The fairs held in the distrieti are of a wholly religious 
character as a rule, although the larger gatherings afford a,u 
occasion for a considerable amount of trade. Apart from the 
great fairs at Allahabad, which are of siiffioient importance to 
merit separate treatment, there are very many periodical 
gatherings of this nature in all parts of the distriot. Most of 
them, it is true, are of very little note and merely concern the 
inhabitants of a few adjoining villages, who assemble to eei( 3 ~. 
brate the Dasahra, the Sheoratri, the Dhanusjag and other well- 
known Hindu festivals. A few, however, are conspicuous for 
the large numbers of persons who attend to take ])art in tho 
festivals. At FarahimiDur Kalesarmau, close to Kara, throe 
very largo fairs are held in honour of Sitla on tho 8th of Asarh, 
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Cliaifc and Sawan, the first attracting some 100,000 persons, 
while the others are about half as great. On the first Sunday 
in Jcth, the great sun-festival of northern India, some 40,000 
persons assemble at Sikandra in honour of the semi-mythieal 
Musaimaii saint, Saiyid Salar Masaud, who is worshipped by 
Hindus as Ghazi Mian j and smaller gatherings occur on the 
same day at Daryabad and Patti Jalal in Allahabad, at Phulpur 
and at Khoha near Chaukhandi. The chief gatherings in honour 
of Shiva or Mahadeo take place at the Sheokoti temple near 
the Curzon bridge, at Jetwardih in pargana Soraon, at the old 
temple at Kakra in pargana Jhusi, at Kondaura in Kiwai, at 
Sonbarsa in Bara and at Sohas in Khairagarh. The Bolan 
fair at the sacred spring near Meja is in honour of the same 
deity. Pairs held to celebrate the goddess Sitla or Debi take place 
at IChoha and Amilia in Bara, at Nindauli in pargana Karari 
and at the ancient town of Singraur in Nawabganj ; while 
Mahabir is honoured by a large fair at Aunta in the Meja 
tahsil. A list of all fairs will be found in the appendix. 

Allahabad is one of the chief places of pilgrimage in the 
United Provinces and in this respect is equal if not superior to 
Benares, Muttra, Hardwar and Ajodhya. It claims to be the 
Tirath-raj or foremost of holy spots, and this title was acknow- 
ledged by the great Raja Birbal, who recorded his visit to 
Pray ag ^'Hhe place of sacrifice ” on the pillar of Asoka. The 
reasons for this admitted sanctity will be found in chapter V, 
in dealing with the ancient traditions of Allahabad, and these 
reasons have as much force at the present day as at any time in 
its history. The pilgrimage has brought about the existence of 
a body of local priests known as Pragwals, who are often styled 
pandas, the name used for them at Benares, Gaya and elsewhere. 
Tradition varies as to their origin. One account states that in 
old times there was no particular class of priests for the per- 
formance of the religious duties at the sacred spot ; but that 
when Akbar began to build the fort and experienced repeated 
diBappoiiitmeiits in the destruction of his* foundations by the 
river, he was advised to sacrifice a Brahman. The victim 
selected made no demur, but first exacted a promise from the 
monarch that his descendants should enjoy the exclusive privilege 
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of officiating in the rites at the Tirbeni. Another story, 
however, says that before Akbar’s day the sacerdotal functions 
were performed by two classes, comprising the fithiyas or local 
priests and the pardesis, the latter being the redativos by 
marriage of the former, who had settled tliero on sufferance and 
were therefore considered interlopers. It was a ;p'(yrdesl who 
accepted Akbar’s proposal and in eonsoguonce his descendants 
became supreme ; but subsequently during the decline of the 
AEughal empire the pithiyas regained their former ascendancy 
and after a protracted struggle a compromise was effected 
whereby according to the system known as manavivthi eaeh 
individual Pragwal might exorcise his influence with eveiy 
pilgrim or client, known as yajaman or jajman, whom he had 
gained by his personal efforts. Thus the distinction between 
the two classes vanished and for a long time the Pragwals have 
divided the spoils on a regular system. Every pilgrim has his 
hereditary priests at Allahabad, and every Pragwal family lias 
its distinguishing emblem painted on a flag which is erected 
over the place where the panda sits. Originally these emblems 
were figures of deities or else of objects connected with religious 
performances ; but with the increase in tlie number of Pragwal 
families many other signs have been introduced, such as figures 
of railway trains, British soldiers and the like. Eacdi Pragwal 
keeps lists of his clients, usually one for each caste, and in some 
cases these hahis go back to extraordinarily remote times. Every 
pilgrim must go to his family panda ; but as many riowcomors 
visit Allahabad, whoso ancestors have never ])erf()r.med tbo 
pilgrimage, there is necessarily a large amount of touting, since the 
visitor becomes the perquisite of the first Pragwal he moots 
within a certain distance of the sacred spot. Should he advance 
beyond this limit before being appropriated, he becomes the 
joint property of all who meet him between the outer and an 
inner circuit ; but on departure he must sign a paper ])y which 
he accepts a particular Pragwal for himself and Ins posterity. In 
practice, however, Sie Pragwals do not leave miicli to cbance. 
The wealthier members of the community employ hundreds of 
hired servants, who travel about the country canva,ssing for 
their masters, and, as is the ease with the Gangaputras of 
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Benares^ the whole of India is divided up territorially between 
the various families. Nevertheless quarrels are frequent, for the 
general reputation of the .Pragwals is not high, and although 
they are Brahmans by common consent, no other Brahman 
would eat or intermarry with them, except the 2 ^a'nda 8 of 
other tiraths and some caste-fellows in this district. Theoreti- 
cally the acceptance of gifts by a Brahman on the banks 
of the Ganges and at the confluence is sinful and an orthodox 
Brahman, however poor, -will resist the temptation, whereas 
the Pragwal ostensibly derives his subsistence from this source. 
Secondly the severe competition for clients leads to internal 
disputes which are wholly incompatible with the purity and 
simplicity of life that should characterise the Brahman. Further 
the comparative opulence of the Pragwals has caused them to 
degenerate. Schools for their children have been started, but it 
is doubtful whether 100 children are under instruction among the 
1,484 families of the caste, and as a rule the Pragwal is extremely 
ignorant, ability to read his hahi being the limit of his learning. 

The great fair at Allahabad takes place during the month 
of Magh at the confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna. Though 
there are certain great days, the whole of the month is considered 
sacred and the most orthodox bathe daily at the Tirbeni, fast by 
day and abstain from cereal food, such persons earning the title 
of kalp-basi or ‘‘he who has resolved to abide” and these reside 
continuously within the sacred precincts. The first of the chief 
festivals is the Makar Sankrant, when the sun enters Capricorn. 
Next comes the Amawas or new moon of Magh; then the Basant 
Panckmi or fifth day of the light half, reckoned the first day of 
spring ; then the Achla Saimi, then the JEkadasM and lastly the 
Puran'inashi 01 ' inll moon, after which the assemblage breaks 
up. Every twelfth year, when the sun is in Aries and the planet 
Jupiter is simultaneously in Aquarius, occurs a Kumhh, aud on 
such occasions a vastly greater concourse assembles. The last 
Kumhh was in 1906, and it was then estimated that three million 
people were present on the Amawas, whereas in ordinary years 
the total ranges from 300,000 to 500,000. Midway between each 
Kumhh comes an Adh-Kumhh and then again a considerable 
increase in the attendance may be expected. The distinctive 
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feature of the Kumhh and Adk-Kumbh is that on suck occasions 
the corporate bodies of the various sects of religious ascetics 
attend the fair in state and march down to tlie river in formal, 
procession on the Simhrant, Amawas and Basant l\mohr,ni. 
At the last Ktmhh there were 60,000 Bairagis and others in the 
camps of the faqirs, of whom 30,000 joined the processions. 
The difficulty of marshalling and conducting the several aJclhCtras 
may be well imagined, especially as there is always a danger 
of conflict among the Bairagis, betvreen the Nirhanis on one 
side and the Nirmohis and Bigambaris on the other. A quarrel 
of this nature occurred in 1906 and necessitated the interven- 
tion of a squadron of cavalry. The general arrangements for 
the Magh Mela are of a very elaborate character. Between 
the Jumna bank and Daraganj a small town springs up, with 
shops, huts, a tahsil, police stations, preaching booths and 
places of eniiertalnmont, A large amount of trade is carried on, 
not only in food-stuffs for the pilgrims, but also in piecegoods, 
brass vessels and images, embroidered caps, jewellery, books, 
rosaries and other sacred objects, and in all manner of articles, 
traders flocking hither for the fair from all parts of India. The 
money expended on conservancy, roads, buildings, huts, police 
protection and the like is derived from shop and ground rents, 
licence fees paid by barbers, hawkers, divers, boatmen, sellers 
of cows, calves, flowers and milk, and from various other sources, 
such as henidan or customary payments by pilgrims from the 
Deccan, miondan or fees paid by barbers for permission to shave 
infants at the confluence and kanat or fees for screened and 
reserved bathing-places. At the Adh-Kumhh of 1900 the total 
income was Ks. 26,621 and at the great Kmnhh of 1906 it was no 
less than Bs. 62,480 j but on such occasions the oxpendittiro 
exceeds the income, amounting in the two years in question to 
Bs. 38,400 and Rs. 92,024 respectively. In ordinary years the 
figures are much lower and from 1895 to 1905 inclusive, apart 
from the Adh- Kmnhh, the average receipts were Rs. 18,935 and 
the charges Rs. 14,300 annually. The large increase in the 
expenditure at the Kurnhh was due in part to the greater cost of 
police protection and consorvaney necessitated by the presence 
of an enormous concourse and partly to the heavy charges 
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incurred in the matter of public works. The sanitary adminis- 
tration of the fair is an anxious task, owing to the danger of 
epulomics ; for on many occasions cholera has broken out during 
the Magh Meia and has been disseminated by the returning 
pilgrims over several provinces, Eecently too a great deal of 
trouble has been caused by the changes in the course of the Ganges. 
The confiiionce is now often so close to the fort cantonment 
that a more expensive system of conservancy becomes necessary ; 
while for the same reason, there is no longer room for the pilgrims 
to approach the sangcmi by land, and consequently they have to 
be conducted to the bathing-places in boats. A few years ago there 
was a large spit of sand east of the fort, capable of accommodat- 
ing any number of people, who could reach the river in safety; 
but at present there is generally a deep channel close to the fort 
and bathing is matter of considerable risk. A regular tax on 
pilgrims was introduced by Regulation XVIII of 1810, but was 
repealed by Act X of 1840. 

The akharas which take part in the processions represent 
only a portion of the total number of faqirs of every denomina- 
tion who visit Allahabad for the fair. They have separate camps 
and an established order of precedence, no akHiara being allowed 
to take part save those whose place is based on prescriptive right. 
First come the Nirbanis, who are Naga Goshains, followers of 
Siva, They used to go naked on all occasions and still adopt their 
old costume on the occasion, of the Magh Mela, but are at other 
times compelled to wear clothes. They have matted hair and 
usually carry a bell ; but being a wealthy community they do not 
beg. They have a large establishment in Daraganj. The Niran- 
janis, associated in the processions with a similar fraternity called 
Junas, are also Saivites and go naked; they too belong chiefly to 
Daraganj. They are equally wealthy and carry on an extensive 
banking business. The Bairagis are all Vaishnavites and, are 
wandering mendicants without any fixed residence. They have 
three divisions, the Xirbanis, the Xirmohis and the Digambaris, 
who are generally at variance amongst themselves and are always 
apt to cause trouble at these assemblages. Then comes the 
Ghhota Panchayati Akhara, a body of Udasis of the Punjab, 
who have a large monastery in Mutiganj. Originally they were 
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Sikhs, but; they are now to all intents Hindus, though tliey retain 
the Granth as their chief religious book. An offshoot of this body 
is the Bara Panchayati Akhara in Kydganj, ^v’horo they have a. 
large house; they are very wealthy and make miudi money by 
banking. Associated with tho last arc the .NanakshahiB of 
Bandhua Hasanpur in the Sultanpur district, who c.omo in largo 
numbers to take part in the fair. Lastly come the Nirmalis, 
who are still Sikhs in principle. They inhabit the Pili Kothi in 
Kydganj and they too are considerable bankers. 'The Binclra- 
bani Nanakshahis join in their procession and are an order of 
a very similar nature. With the exception of the Bairagis, who 
make no outward display, the aJeharas march in great pomp, with 
a number of elephants, musicians and palhls for their leaders 
and mahants. In addition to those mentioned large numbers of 
Sannyasis frequent the fair and have a separate encampment. 
The Ramannjis of Daraganj aro one of the richest and largest 
communities in Allahabad; and the Ramanaiidis of the dluf/nnsala 
of Baba Hari Das in Kydganj are another important body of 
Vaishnavites. Both are Tyagis, that is to say, married men who 
have deserted their families and they depend mainly on alms 
given by the inhabitants of the city. 

Pilgrims attending tho Magh Mela aro conducted by tho 
Pragwals on a regular round of religious observances, tho proced- 
ure being laid down in the Pretyag Mtdiutmya, an ancient work 
which claims to bo a part of the Matsyco Pv/rana, Pew of tho 
directions in that book are now observed, and somotimos all aro 
omitted save shaving, bathing and paying fees. A. julgrira on 
his first visit should offer a cocoaiiut to Beni Madho, the deity 
of the Tirbeni, but the practice is not common. As a geiiorai 
rule, after reaching his PragwaPs ghat and taking off his clothes, 
he is sent to the naua-diara or barbers^ quarter and there shaved. 
Residents of Allahabad are not obliged to have their heads 
shaved; while a man whose father is alive will nob part with his 
moustaches. Sikhs only allow a small lock to be cut and so do 
women who have husbands, though widows and southern women, 
whether they have husbands or not, aro shaved ontiroiy, Tho 
barber's usual fee is one or two pice, and the shaven hair which 
at one time was sold by contract and subsequently used to be 
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buried in the sand, is now taken away by boat, tied in bundles 
and thrown into a deep part of the river. Shaving is necessary 
because hair is considered . unclean, and the Frayag Mahatmya 
promises release from 10,000 re-births for every hair, above 
the ehin, which finds its rest in the Ganges, The next act is that 
of bathing, and for the vast majority the ceremony is very simple 
and is accompanied by the gift of a few pice to the Pragwal 
Those who wish to make a special offering, hold in their right 
hand the money, the ear of the goat or horse, the tail of the 
cow or the tusk of the elephant, while the panda recites the 
slianMlj) or absolution. Often a pious fraud is executed in the 
matter of the offering, the pilgrim hiring a cow for a small 
consideration and holding it while thB ahmJktlf is recited, He 
then gives money to the panda, and restores the cow to its owner, 
though the bather is credited with the gift of the animal. After 
bathing an offering of milk and flowers is often made to the river, 
and then many of the pilgrims resort to the Patalpiiri temple in 
the fort, to worship before the sacred tree and make more offer- 
ings. The exaction of an entrance fee by the priests was stopped 
in 1906, when the temple was greatly improved, and shortly before 
that the payment of a pice by each pilgrim entering the fort was 
abolished, a lump sum being paid in its place from the fair 
fund to the cantonment committee. The bather is supposed to 
fast that day, but the Pragwals seldom take the trouble to inform 
their clients of their duties. They may leave when they have 
paid their fees, which consist of the utmost the Pragwal can 
extort ; and when the ^ajman, has satisfied his priest, the latter 
gives him his blessing, striking him three times on the back and 
pronouncing him suphal. Frequently the pilgrim is left pen- 
niless, as is hardly surprising, and in such eases the fanda will 
often lend him money, to be repaid on his next visit to the 
Tirbeni. 

Allahabad being not only the provincial capital, but also 
an important railway junction, it is but natural to find the dis- 
trict as a whole admirably provided with means of communica- 
tioii. To some extent such facilities have existed for a long 
period. At all times the rivers afforded the easiest and most 
natural means of travelling from western Hindustan to the 
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provinces of Bihar and Bengal, and it was doubtless tlio strate- 
gical advantages of the place, with respect to tliesc wnxtorways, 
that induced Akbar to build the fortress of Alladiabad, The 
fort moreover commanded the Jhusi crossing, which for cen- 
turies has been adopted by travellers from the Diiab to the oast. 
It lay on the so-called Mughal road from Agra to Etawmh, Kora, 
Kara and Benares, a work which in all probability should rather 
he assigned to Slier Shah. Of little less importance -was tha 
crossing to Arail, since this gave access to the Chuiiar road. 
The road from Allahabad to Jaunpurwas apparently in exist- 
ence at an early date, but under the later Mughals and the 
Kawab Wazirs of Oudh little attempt was made to maintain 
or develop the old lines of communication. On the introduc- 
tion of British rule the roads were in a deplorable state and 
despite the urgent representations of the earlier district officers, 
the means at their disposal for the improvement of the roads 
were wholly inadequate. As late as 1818 the river formed the 
easiest and most expeditious route to Benares, but an immense 
stride was made when in 1823 the grand trunk road was car- 
ried up to Allahabad, while the westerly continuation to Oawn- 
pore was laid out and metalled during the next three years. The 
imj>osition of a road cess at the first regular settlement and the 
appointment of a road and ferry fund committee to administer 
the proceeds led to the extensive development of the local roads, 
the old routes being realigned and repaired, while from time to 
time new lines were opened out. This process has been con- 
tinued steadily to the present day, but the greatest advaneo was 
tmade just after the Mutiny when the roads to Eyzabad, Jaun- 
pur and Jubbulporo were rebuilt and metalled as military 
works. 

Railways ; Before the Mutiny, however, a considerable start had been 

E. I. B. made with the construction of the railway from Allahabad to- 
wards Cawnpore and it seems that in 1857 the line was suffi- 
ciently advanced to carry construction trains up to Bliarwari. 
The works were wrecked by the rebels, but by the 3rd of March 
1859 the line was opened as far as Cawnpore, The portion 
between Mirzapur and the right bank of the Jumna was not 
finished till the beginning of 1864, while the bridge over the 
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river was thrown open on the 15th of August 1865. This bridge 
was at the time almost the largest structure of the kind in 
India. It was built to carry a double line of girders, but it is 
doubtful whether the piers wmuld satisfactorily stand the addi- 
tional strain. The rails run on the level of the top of the 
girders, with a roadway below, and at either end is a fortified 
blockhouse. The extreme length of the bridge is 3,150 feet 
and there are 16 spans, two of 30 and the others of 200 feet 
in clear. The completion of the structure, at a cost of 
lls. 44,46,300, marked the opening of the main line of the East 
Indian Bail way through the district, for as originally built the 
line from Allahabad to Cawnpore had its terminus at the fort 
station. The main line has since undergone no alteration, save 
for the recent addition of several new stations. The branch 
from Naini to Jubbulpore was opened in August 1867, but it 
was not till 1907 that the Chheoki loop was made with the 
object of avoiding the necessity of bringing the mail trains 
between Bombay and Calcutta into and out of Allahabad. The 
stations on the main line are at Nakwai, Unehdih, Meja Boad 
or Sirsa, Birpur, Karchana, Chheoki and Naini in the trans- 
Jumna portion; and at Allahabad, Bamrauli, Manauri, Mano- 
harganj, Bharwari, Shujaatpur, Sirathu and Kanwar in the 
Duab. Those on the Jubbulpore line are at Jasra, Lohgara 
and Sheorajpur. 

In 1901 sanction was accorded to the construction of a 
branch line of the Oudh and Eohilkhand Kail way from Partab- 
garh to Allahabad, so as to connect the latter with the main 
line of that system. Portions of this railway were completed 
by 1903, but the opening of the whole section was delayed till 
1905 owing to the difficulties encountered in building the great 
Curzon bridge over the Ganges at Phaphamau. The line starts 
from the East Indian station at Allahabad and then curves 
northwards in a wide sweep between the fort and the civil 
station to the station of Allenganj, now known as Prayag. 
Thence it runs due north over the bridge to Phaphamau, Siwaith 
and Mau Aimma and into the Partabgarh district. Shortly 
after the completion of this line a branch was taken from 
Phaphamau eastwards through the stations of Sarai Chandi, 
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Pliulpur and Bibipnr to Jangliai on the raain line^ which jiifsfc 
touches the district honndary, tliough Janghai station itseli;* is 
actually situated in tho Jaunpur district; while from Janghai 
a branch leads oir to Jaunpur. A fiirtlior cxboiisiou of tlio same 
system is in progress in the shape of a railway from .Fluipha- 
mau direct to Unao, with a branch to Kai Bareli, which will 
niatorially shorten the distance between Allahabad and Lucknow. 
It is to run from Phapliamau to Nawaljganj and thence through- 
a station at Anapur to LalgopalganJ, an important market on 
the Partabgarh border, subsequently passing through Kunda to 
Dalmau and so on to TJnao and Cawnpore. This great develop- 
ment has been rendered possible by the existence of the 
Our 2 on bridge, which was opened to traffic on the 20th of 
December 1905. This grand structure consists of 16 spans, each 
of 200 feet in clear, and has a total length of about 3,260 feet, 
the girders being 21 feet above high flood level, There is a 
roadway above the rails, replacing the old bridge of boats and 
ferry at Phaphamau. The estimated cost of construction was 
Bs. 39,58,838, this sum including the roadway and the approach- 
es. The roadway is free to every description of t3,*affio and no 
tolls are levied on goods or passengers. 

A third railway system which has been extended to this 
district is that of the Bengal and North- Western Railway Com- 
pany’s metre-gauge branch from Benares direct to Allahabad. 
The line was surveyed in 190G and construction was begun a 
year later. It follows the course of the grand trunk road and 
passes through the stations of Baraiit, Hanclia, Saiclabad and 
Kotwa to Jhusi, whore a bridge of 45 spans, each 150 feet in 
length,, is being erected, so as to bring tho railway into Allahabad. 
The original plan was to take tho lino to Pinaphamaii from 
Jhusi, but tho scheme was open to several objections and the 
construction of the new bridge was eventually sanctioned in 
1909, It was proposed at first to combine a road and railway 
bridge, but the cost was considered prohibitive and tho idea 
of a road bridge, which w'ould have obviated tho one important 
break in the grand trunk road, was debnitoly abandoned. 

The roads of the district are either provincial or local, 
excluding the considerable length of municipal and cantonment 
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rooids at Allahabad itself, The former are maintained from 
provincial revenues by the Public Works department; while the 
latter are under the management of the district board, a body 
which is the lineal deseoiidant of the old road and ferry fund 
eommibteo of early days. A list of all the roads, showing their 
length and class, will bo found in the appendix, while their 
position may be seen by a reference to the map. The provincial 
roads are 125 miles in length, and of this total 75 miles belong 
to the grand trunk road from Calcutta to Bebli and Peshawar. 
This great higliway enters the Handia tahsil at the beginning of 
mile 468 and runs westwards through Handia and Hannmanganj 
to Jhusi, where it crosses the river by a bridge of boats, replaced 
during the rains by a ferry. Thence it traverses the heart of 
of the city, passing under the Kotapareha railway arch, through 
the Kliuldabad sarai, again crossing the railway at Sipahdarganj 
before finally emerging into the open country at the south-west 
corner of the new cantonment. Prom that point it follows a 
course about midway between the railway and the bank of the 
Ganges, passing through Para Mufti, Muratganj, Kohkhiraj and 
Saini into the Fatehpur district, which it eaters at the end 
of mile 643. From Sipahdarganj at mile 601 a branch leads 
through the cantonment and civil station for a distance of 6| 
miles to join the Fyzabad road. The latter is 23 miles in length 
in this district and runs from Phaphamau, where it formerly 
crossed the Ganges by a bridge of boats but now utilises the 
Curzon bridge, westwards to Malak Harbar. Thence it turns 
northw’'ards to Soraon and passes into the Partahgarh district 
just beyond Ghansiari. A short branch connects this road with 
the Phaphamau railway station, and this also is under provin- 
cial control. Lastly there is the road to Pliulpur and Jaunpur, 
which leaves the grand trunk road at mile 494 near Jhusi and 
runs in a north-easterly direction for 21 miles before reaching 
the Jaunpur boundary. The annual cost of upkeep of these 
roads averages somewhat over Es. 300 per mile annually. 

The local roads are of several classes, the first including 
those which are metalled. Few of the latter are of any length, 
though they aggregate more than 87 miles. The old military 
road to Eewah and Jubbulpore was once metalled throughout 
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its length in this district, but it has been displaced by the railway 
and the metalling is now maintained for ten miles only. A 
matallod road 27| miles in length, though as yet in an uncom- 
pleted state, leads from Muratganj on the grand trunk road to 
Naubasta on the Jamna, opposite Rajapur in the Banda district, 
while a short branch connects this road with the town of 
Manjhanpur. Similarly the road from Sirsa to Meja Roa dsta- 
tion, Meja and Kuraon is j)artly metalled and in time will be 
similarly treated throughout. Among the remaining roads of 
this class are those connecting Manda, Bara, Sahson, Kara and 
Gutni-ghat with the nearest railway stations and the numerous 
short roads leading from other stations to tho provincial high- 
ways. The second-class roads are unmetalled and are subdivided 
into two categories according as they are wholly or partially 
bridged and drained. To the former belongs tho unmetalled 
portion of the Jubbulpore road and a few others of minor import- 
ance, the total length being 61 miles; while of the 75 miles 
coming under the latter head, nearly half is comprised in the roiwl 
from Muratganj to Ramchaura-ghat on the Ganges and thence 
to Kawabganj, Soraon and Phiilpur. The third class roads are 
described as banked and surfaced with mumm, but not drained, 
and aggregate 108 miles, while tho sixth-class roads, 373 miles 
in all, are merely cleared tracks, whoso value as means of com- 
munication depends on the nature of the country and tho season 
of the year. In many cases, where the natural drainage is 
adequate and the surface is firm, they are servineable enough, 
but sufficient funds to maintain them always in good order are 
not available. Further details regarding tho local roads will bo 
found in the several tahsil articles. 

Inspection bungalows are maintained on the grand trunk 
road at Baraiit, Saidabad, Jhusi, Tiwari Talao, Muratganj and 
Kamasin. There are military encamping grounds at Baraut, 
Saidabad, Jhusi, Alopi-bagh, Pura Mufti, Kolikhiraj and Saiiii, 
all of these save Alopi-bagh having store dep6ts attached. All 
along the road are to be found sarais for travollors, notably 
that at Hanumanganj, tho Sarai Garhi in the city and that at 
Imamganj between Pura Mufti and Muratganj. By tho side 
of the road are numerous masonry tanks, as at Tiwari Talao, 
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Saini and Miiratganj. The last has the largest^ built by one 
Chandrn Xjal ; on the steps leading down to the water is a nach- 
gliar or dancing room and on the opposite side is a bathing- 
house for women, both being highly decorated with frescoes. 
On the Fyzabad road there are bungalows at Malak Harhar or 
Malaka and at AmanganJ, while the principal camping ground 
is at Soraon. On the local roads there are inspection houses at 
GImrpur, Meja, Khiri, Kuraon and Partabpur on the Jumna. 

Save on the provincial roads, bridges are few in number. 
In the south of the district the rivers are in most cases crossed 
by Irish bridges or stone pavements set in the bed of the stream. 
There are bridges over the Sasur Khaderi on the roads from 
Sirathu to Dhata and Manjhanpur, on the metalled road from 
Muratganj to Rajapur and at Makhupur near Chail on the road 
to Sara! Akil and Banda. Mention may also he made of the 
bridge over the Manseta between Soraon and Phulpur. The 
passage of the larger rivers has usually to be made by ferry. 
There are several private ferries over the Belan and Tons, 
but those crossing the Ganges and Jumna are managed by the 
district hoard, by whom they are leased annually to contractors. 
The ferries at Nimah, Ramchaura, Mau Saraian and Sirsa are 
very valuable ; but the Rajghat ferry on the grand trunk road 
has now been freed from toll. A list of all the ferries, showi ng 
their situation, management and income, will be found in the 
appendix, while elsewhere the receipts by the district board under 
this head are shown in tabular form.* 

Both the Ganges and Jumna are navigable rivers, but owing 
to the competition of roads and railways as well as to the 
serious diminution in their volume caused by the depletion of 
the rivers to supply the canals, the amount of traffic is now 
relatively small. When the railway was first built at Allahabad 
it was expected that the wharves on the Jumna would receive a 
large volume of steamer-borne traffic; but though steamers have 
in the past ase-^nded to Allahabad and even to Cawiipore, it is 
clottbtfiil whether the passage could be effected at the present day 
except by boats of extremely small draught. The once extensive 
river-borne trade in. grain is now a thing of the past, though 
♦Appendix, table XY. 
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a certain number of boati are to be seen on the rivers at all 
seasons. Stone is still transported in this manner from the 
quarries of Deoria, Partabpur and Bajapur, ^vhermo in the six- 
teenth century came the materials for the construction of the 
Allahabad fort. 


CHAPTER HI. 


The People. 


The first attempt at an enumeration of the inhabitants of 
the district was made in 1847 ; but this was admittedly of little 
value, being based on estimates sent in by police and revenue 
ofiieers at various periods during the preceding eight yeai's. It 
gave a total of 710,263 persons; but it was clear at the time that 
this figure was altogether inadequate, and no further notice of 
this so-called census need be taken. The enumeration of 1853 
was far more satisfactory as regards both the methods and the 
results. The number of inhabitants was 1,379,788, of whom 
656,990 were females : while of the total 1,199,927 were Hindus 
and 179,861 of otheii; religions, the great majority of course being 
Musalmans. The average density was 483*8 per square mile of 
the present area, but the local variations were very great. The 
Soraon tahsil came first with 757*2, followed by Allahabad with 
733*7, Pliulpur with 587*7, Handia with 570*3 and Sirathu 
with 499*6. The other subdivisions were below the average, 
Karehana having 460*8, Manjhanpur 422*6, Mej a 289*7 and Bara 
only 260*2 to the square mile. Out of 3,555 towns and villages 
3,319 contained less than 1,000 persons apiece and only Allah- 
abad itself, Mau Aimma and Kara had more than 6,000 inhabit- 
ants. 

The next census was taken in 1865, and on this occasion 
the total population was 1,406,624, of whom 662,133 were 
females, the former figure including 1,213,122 Hindus, 189,923 
Mhisalmans and 3,579 Europeans or Eurasians. Whether the 
increase was real or merely due to more accurate enumeration, it 
was certainly not general to the whole district. The Allahabad 
tahsil showed a large gain, clue mainly to the great expansion 
of the new provincial capital, and a small increase was observed 
in Karehana and Handia; but every other tahsil exhibited a 
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decline, slight in most eases but very marked in Soraon and 
Meja. The average density for the whole district was 
to the square milej and of the various tahsils Allahabad eamc 
first with 909, followed by Soraon with 682, Handia with 672'6, 
Phulpur with 567’3 and Sirathu with 493*3. The otiiors were well 
below the general average, Karchana having 471*7, Man j ban- 
pur 422*1, Meja 268*9 and Bara 249*6. The number of towns 
and villages was 3,621, and of these 3,303 contained less than 

1.000 inhabitants, the only place with a population of more than 

5.000 being Allahabad itself. 

Famine and sickness appear to have contributed chieiiy 
towards the decline in the population which was observed in 
1872, when the next census was taken. The total fell to 
1,396,241, of whom 680,171 were females, and include! 1,211,778 
Hindus, 181,674 Musalmans and 2,889 of other religions. On 
this occasion the Buab tahsils, notably Allahabad, showed an 
increase, the city continuing to expand in a remarkable manner. 
Elsewhere the decline was general, Meja perhaps losing more 
than any other part of the district. The ^^verage density per 
square mile was 489*9, the highest rate as before being 972*8 
in the Allahabad tahsil, followed by Soraon with 668, Handia 
with 660*9, Phulirar with 652*2 and Sirathu with 514*6. In 
the other tahsils the figure was below the average, Karchana 
coming next with 462*2, and after this Manjhanpur with 423*6, 
Meja with 259*2 and Ba3*a with 236*3 to the square mile. 
There were on this occasion 3,503 towns and villages, and of 
these Allahabad and Man Aimma contained more than 6,000 
ixihabitants, while in 3,306 the total was less than 1,000. 

In spite of the famine of 1877-78 and several severe epidem- 
ics the census of 1881 showed a marked increase during the past 
nine years. The total population rose to 1,474,106 persons, of 
whom 732,376 were females, and of the inhabitants 1,272,4.08 
were Hindus, 196,201 Musalmans, 6,079 Christians, 337 Jains 
and 81 of other religions. The average density was now 516*9 
to the square mile, the highest rate being 1,035*8 in tahsil 
Allahabad, after whioh came Soraon with 696, Handia with 
621*7, Phulpur with 696 and Sirathu with 624*1. Those below 
the average were the. same as before, Karchana having 474*5^ 


Manjlianpiir 438*4^ Meja 290*7 and Bara no more than 206*2 
persons to the square mile. Every tahsil had gained save the 
last, which was in a worse condition than ever before or since f 
Allahabad, had advanced very rapidly, as also had MeJa and 
the parts north of the Ganges. Out of 3,509 towns and villages 
3,289 had under 1,000 inhabitants, while those with 5,000 and 
upwards were xillahabad, Man Aimma, Phulpur and Kara. 

The rate of progression was well maintained during the 
ensuing decade, which was a period of general prosperity, and 
by 1891 the population had risen to 1,548,737, of whom 767,228 
were females. Classified by religions there were 1,341,934 
Hindus, 199,863 Musalmans, 6,933 Christians, 668 Jains and 
449 others. The average density had risen to 543*07 per square 
mile and every tahsil showed a decided increase, especially 
Allahabad, Manjhanpur and Bara. In the first of these the 
density was 1,115*6, and as before Soraon came next with 702*2, 
followed by Handia with 629*5, Phulpur with 609*2 and Sirathu 
with 551*96. After these came Karehana with 515*5, Manjhan- 
pur with 480, Meja with 295*2 and Bara with 246*2. There 
were 3,516 towns and villages, of which 3,288 contained less 
than 1,000 persons apiece, the towns with more than 5,000 
inhabitants being the same as before, save that Kara had again 
dropped out of the list. 

Ten years later a general decline was found to have 
occurred mainly as the result of famine in 1896-97, and also of 
several severe epidemics of fever, cholera and small-pox. At 
the sam.e time the recorded births showed an excess of almost 
exactly 20,000 over the deaths ; so that the large decrease can 
be explained only by emigration, though it is certain that some 
allowance must be made for faulty registration. The number 
of persons enumerated in the district was 1,489,358: but this 
is clearly below the mark, if only for the reason that 4,397 
residents of Allahabad were enumerated at the great fair at 
Ajoclhya which took place on the day of the census. Keverthe- 
less it is obvious that there was a decided decrease, the loss 
heiiig* close on 65,000 j and this decrease was shared by every 
ta,hsil, thimgh the population remained almost stationary in 
Sirathu, Soraon and Manjhanpur. The parts which suffered most 
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were Meja, Bara anrl Karehana : a result which was only natural, 
since the pressure of famine was felt far more acutely in the 
tract stuith of tJie Jumna than elsewhere. The average dons ity 
for the \v1iole district was 522*25 tt) tlio square iiiilo a,nd tlio 
rclati^ro position of the various talisils romained uiKdiangod. 
Allahabad took the lead with l/i03*S, and next in order came 
Soraon with 702*1, Handia with 616*7, Phulpur with 591*3 and 
Sirathu with 54S*S. Karehana liad 487, Manjlianpiir 473*1, 
Meja 252*6 and Bara 214*16 persons to tlie square mile, the 
combinofl population of the two last subdivisions being lower 
than on any previous occasion. 

It is difficult to state the exact clfecb of emigi-ation, though it 
is clear that the movement of population is very considerable. 
Largo numbers of labourers proceed from this district bo the 
east, as is clear from the fact that 4,125 natives of Allahabad 
were found in 1901 in Assam and 9,678 in the city of Calcutta 
and in the adjacent districts of the 24-Parganas and Howrah. 
Such emigration is in most eases of a temporary nature, but at 
all times an appreciable proportion of the population is absent in 
search of employment far afield. Of a more permanent nature 
is the emigration to Natal, Fiji, the West Indies and other 
colonies, and during the ton ^mars 6,181 registered emigrants 
went thither from this district. This movement has been going 
on for a long time, and oven in the decade ending wdth 1881 the 
total was almost as large. The actual iiumbor of emigrants of 
all kinds cannot ])0 determined. It was found in 1901 that of 
all the persons residing in India who were born within the 
limits of the district 92*24 per cent, were enumerated in the 
distriet of their birth. This figure betokens a constant loss on 
account of emigration, but it is of course impossible bo say 
what proportion of the emigrants loft Allahabad during tho 
inter-consal period. Account too must bo taken of immigration ; 
for of all the inhabitants 93*78 per cent, were born in the 
district and the remainder came from elsewhere. It ivould 
appear that there was some gain on this aceoiiiit, since in 1891 
the proportion of immigrants was 5*9 per cent as compared 
with 6*22 at the last census, and it is known that there wm a 
very considerable influx from Banda during the famine of 
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1896-97, The net result is showa by the census figures ; for 
whereas there should have been a gain of 20^000, according to 
the vital statisticsj there was actually a loss of 55,000, The 
returns quoted account for 20,000, and the balance must be 
found under the head of emigration to other parts of India than 
those specifically mentioned. 

The urban population comprises, for the purposes of the Towu« 
census, the residents of Allahabad itself and of the towns admi- 
nistered under the Bengal Chaukidari Act of 1856, though in 
several eases the latter are mainly agricultural in character. 

It amounts to 14*5 per cent, of the whole population, and the 
relatively high proportion is due to the presence of a large 
and important city. Altogether there were at the last census 
3,486 inhabited towns and villages, and of the latter 3,269 
contained less than 1,000 inhabitants apiece: 213 places had 
populations between 1,000 and 5,000, and the remaining towns 
were Allahabac, Phulpur and Man Aimma. The villages are 
for the most part small and their average population is only 
366 ; but even this fails to represent the actual state of affairs^ 
since large inhabited sites are rare and most villages possess 
several detached hamlets. The villages of this district generally 
resemble those of southern Oudh and the lower Duab. They 
consist as a rule of an irregular cluster of mud huts ordinarily 
roofed with thatch, though the use of tiles is constantly on the 
increase, built round the large brick dwelling of the 3ami'iidao\ 

The latter is often a pretentious structure, quadrangular in 
shape, containing an inner court surrounded by the dwelling 
apartments. The doors are frequently decorated with carving, 
while the inner rooms in some eases have windows and balconies 
of stone in the upper storeys. In the south of the district, especial- 
ly near the Mirzapur border, stone is largely employed in houses 
of the better class; but those of the old zcimimkuri families arc 
for the most part in a dilapidated condition, and the presence 
of a good house covered with stueco and whitewash usually 
denotes that the village has passed into the hands of a money- 
lender. 

Of the whole population as enumerated at the last census Ser 
744,654 were males and 744,704 females, the numerical equality 
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of tliG I'AVo soxea being more exact than in any other district of 
the United Provinces. This equality does not obiiain throughout 
the area^.but only in the Sirathii, Karchaiia and Bara tahsils,* 
In Manjhanpur there is a slight deficiency of females^ who there 
amount to 49*3 per cent, of the population, and in Allahal)ad the 
defect is more marked, only 48*7 per cent, being females, though 
here the inequality is confined wholly to the city and cantonment. 
Elsewhere females are in excess, as is the case in all the districts 
to the north and east, the proportion to the total population being 
50*6 per cent, in the Handia tahsil, 50*6 in Phulpur and Meja and 
51*14 in Soraon. The probable reason for this phenomenon 
is that males are fewest in those subdivisions which contri- 
bute the largest number of temporary emigrants to the coalfields 
and factories of Bengal. On the other hand the present equality 
of the sexes has been established but recently. In 1853 females 
numbered 47’6 per cent, of the population and the figure actually 
dropped to 47*06 in 1865 ; though since the latter year there has 
been an almost constant rise, the ratio being 48*7 1 in 187 2 and 49*68 
in 1881, while ten years later it was 49*5 per cent., the temporary 
cheek being clearly due to increased emigration. The increase 
in the number of females has given rise to much fruitless 
speculation. It is extremely doubtful whether infanticide has 
anything to do with the state of affairs in this district, and it is 
most likely that in former enumerations the existence of 
females was systematically concealed owing to suspicion of the 
motives of the Government in undertaking a census. 

Classified according to religions, the inhabitants of the 
district at the last census included 1,281,153 Hindus, 199,635 
Musalmans, 6,814 Christians, 1,264 Jains, 256 Aryas, 129 
Buddhists, 83 Sikhs, 21 Parsis, two Brahmos and one Jew. 
Hindus thus comprise 86*02 and Musalmans 13*4 per cent, of 
the entire population, the proportion of the latter ranging from 
24*1 per cent, in the Allahabad tahsil, which contains two- 
fifths of the Muhammadans of the district, and 15*1 in Sirathu, 
another old centre of MusMman power, to 6*2 in, Moja and 
only 3*6 per cent, in Bara, Soraon and Phiilpur approximate 
closely to the general average, while in Manjhanpur the figure 
* Appeudix, table I, 
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is 10 and in Karohana 8*8 per cent. The district appears to 
provide an exception to the general rule that Mnsalmans tend 
to increase more rapidly than their Hindu neighbours^ for at 
no census has the proportion exceeded 13*5 per cent. : and this 
figure was reached only in 1865, whereas in 1891 the ratio was 
no more than 12*9 per cent. Perhaps the reason may be found 
, in the general poverty of the Musalman community, which is 

drawn, mainly from the lower orders of society, though migration 
i has doubtless something to do with the result. The other 

religions are unimportant save in the Allahabad tahsii, the 
vast majority of the Christians belonging to Allahabad 
itself. 

An attempt made at the last census to classify Hindus Hindus, 
according to the special forms of belief and worship proved of 
little use, and merely served to show that the mass of the people 
adhere to no particular dogma or school of thought, but follow 
a comprehensive Hinduism as strong as it is indeterminate. The 
returns show that about 15 per cent, of the Hindus worshipped the 
Panehon Pir, a curious cult of the lower orders which is very 
prevalent in the eastern districts ; while 6*7 per cent, were 
professed Vaishnavites of different denominations, about 4 per 
cent, were monotheists and less than one per cent, declared 
allegiance to some form of Saivism. These figures are really 
valueless ; for the vast majority of the people attend the 
; Sheoratri as willingly as the Dasehra festival, while almost 

every village has its shimla and the temples of Vishnu are 
comparatively rare. The simplest aud the most common place 
of worship is the mud platform raised in honour of Debi under 
the village ;pipal tree ; but well-built temples of the usual type, with 
a pointed spire or a rounded dome, are common enough every- 
l where. Many of the Allahabad temples are fine structures, but 

outside the city, and apart from the shrines at Jhusi and Arail 
which are intimately connected with Prayag, there are few 
I buildings of any note or antiquity ; the most noteworthy 

exceptions being the old Jain temple at Pabhosa, the temple 
of Sitla at Faraliimpur Kalesarmau, the asthan of Baba Malab 
Das at Kara, built in 1682, and those at Shahzadpur a few 
I miles lower down the Ganges. A conspicuous and familiar 
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sight in many villages are the gigantic .figures of made 

of mud and whitewashed. They are the work of tlio lower castes 
and only serve a definite purpose when the Eamlila is enacted 
at the Dasehra festival. A fine example is to bo soon at Kohrarj 
while another stands by the side of the road i’rom .Dliata to 
Sir athu close to the latter place. 

The Hindu population is drawn from an extraordinary diver- 
sity of castes, and at the last census representatives were foxind 
of no ferrer than 80 different castes, excluding subdivisions, 
while in the case of 200 persons no castes was specified. It is 
true that many of these castes are very closely allied to one 
another, and also that many are relatively uuiniportihnt ,* but 
there are 15 castes with more than 20,000 memhers apiece and 
ton more with over 10,000. Several castes occur in unnsual 
strength} but there is none which is peculiar to the district, though 
a few castes are seldom to be found except in the neighbouring 
parts of Mirzapur and Bundelkhand. 

The foremost place is taken by Brahmans, wdio numbered 
176,881 or 13'81 per cent, of the Hindu community. They are 
the strongest caste in all tahsils except M a.i.ijhairpur, Phnlpur 
and Handia, but everywhere they arc prominent as landholders 
and cultivators, while in some cases they have aeqiiirod much 
w^oalth a.s money-lenders. The great majority of. the Brahmans 
of this district belong to tlie Sarwaria subdivision, but there are 
many Kanaiijias and a few others, mainly residents of Allahabad. 
The Chaudhi'is oi* Ohhatarsals of Jhusi are said tt) be spurious 
Brahmans; and to this stock belong the Hirapuri Pando.s of Arail, 
who have large possessions in the Karchaua tuhsil. The 
Chliappan l^andes of pargana Kara are so-called because thoj^ 
claim descent from the 66 grandsons of one man. .Among the 
Brahmans are included the majority of the Blmiiihars, to which 
caste some of the leading landowners belong. They arc immi- 
grants from Benares and IVIirzapur, one of their chief families 
having been founded by the famous Deokinandan Singh, a 
notorious revenue-farmer of the early days of British rule. 
Among the Brahmans also are included the 1,454 families of 
Pragw'als, who have been fully dealt with in the preceding 
chapter. AVhatever their origin may be they are admitted to 
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be Brahmans^ but they have-a low sooial status and tlieir reputa- 
tion leaves much to be desired. 

Little need be said of Chamars, despite the fact that they 
numbered 154., 803 persons or 12’08 per cent, of the Hindus. 
They are most numerous in the Allahabad, Karchana and trans- 
Ganges tahsils, and eyery where they are found as cultivators and 
general labourers. Ahirs are exceptionally strong in this district 
and take the leading place in Phulpur and Handia. They num- 
bered 163,263 persons, or 11*96 per cent, of the Hindu popula- 
tion, and most of them belong to the great Gwalbans subdivision. 
Their traditional occupation is cattle-breeding, but most of them 
are agriculturists and with the Kurmis- they form the backbone of 
the cultivating community. The latter numbered 111,540 persons 
or 8'7 1 per cent, of the Hindus, and are very evenly distributed 
throughout the district, though they occur in greatest strength in 
the Soraon and Allahabad tahsils. The Kurmis have many 
subdivisions, but in this district they are mainly Pabarihas and 
Singraurs, the latter deriving their name from the ancient town 
in pargana Nawabganj. Next come the l^asis, to whom reference 
will be made in dealing with the criminal administration of the 
district. By occupation they are keepers of pigs, drawers of 
toddy, general labourers, watchmen and .burglars. Their total 
was 91,203 or 7T2 per cent, of the Hindus, and they are far more 
numerous in the Allahabad and trans-Ganges tahsils than else- 
where. Nearly all the Basis of the district describe themselves 
as Kaithwans and claim a Kayasth origin, though the real deriva- 
tion of the name is unknown. 

The Rajputs mxmbered 63,489 persons or 4*96 per cent, of 
the .Hindus. They are strongest in the Meja, Manjhanpur and 
Allahabad tahsils, but throughout the district they take a promin- 
ent place both as landholders and cultivators, owning more land 
than any other caste in spite of their extensive losses during the 
past century. The Rajputs include representatives of a great 
variety of clans, and the rule of exogamy, which prevails in 
almost all cases, probably accounts in some measure for the 
introduction of Rajputs belonging to elans which have their 
principal settlements in distant parts of the United Provinces. 
Hxact differentiation is extremely difficult, for it is not uncommon 
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to jand several distinct names applied to persons of the same 
clan. The most numerous are the Bais, of wliom .11 ,767 wore 
found at the last census. They reside in all parts (.)f the clisti’icl;, 
especially in tlie Jhusi and Arail parganas^ but wliilo S(.»mc of 
them are undoubtedly connected with the great Bais families of 
Ondh, many go by the name of Banbais and arc considered 
Eajpiits of inferior origin. The Gaharwars, who are pi'ol)a!>Iy 
the same as the Eathors, are descended from the ancient rulers 
of Kanauj and took up their abode in the trans- Jumna tract, where 
they still hold most of the Meja tahsil and parts of Ivarohana 
and Bara. The Baghels of Bara are one of the few endoga- 
mous clans and trace their descent from, the ruling house of 
Eewali. In tJie Diiab and in the parts of the trans-Ganges 
tract adjoining Partabgarh, as well as in Kiwai to the east, are 
to be found large numl)ers <3f Bivsons, who are probably connected 
with the great families of the Kunda tabsil in Fartabgarh, an 
ancient abode of the clan. In the Handia tahsil are numerous 
Eajpiits of the Monas clan, which in former days held all the 
adjoining pargana of Bhadohi in Mirzapur. In the parganas of 
Mall and Sikaiidra are many who go by the name of Tissania, 
Tisahia or Tahisaha. Their origin is uncertain, hut they explain 
the name as a corruption of Tegh-shahi or ''Mihe sword of the 
king,” stating that their ancestors were sent from Etawah to 
subdue the Bhars. The Soraoii tahsil contains several colonies 
of Nandivaks, who are probably Bais by descent and in former 
days held all the south of Jaunpur. The Chauhans are one of 
the strongest clans in the district and are for the most jiart con- 
centrated in the Manjhanpur tahsil. T''hey are said to be immi- 
grants from Mainpuri, the chief seat of the race, and they pro- 
bably came long after the Musalman conquest. The Somliansis 
had their earliest home at Jhusi, but most of those found in the 
district migrated hither from Partahgarh and took up their abode 
in different parts of the trans-Ganges tahsils. So too did the 
Dikhits, -Brigbansis and Bill^harias, all of whom have a common 
origin ; but it is iiossible that the dispersion of the ancient Dikhifc 
settlement at Simauni in Banda accounted not only for their 
migration infeo Unao and Fartabgarh, but also for their establish- 
ment in Karchana and the neighbouring tracts south of the 


Jumna. Tlie Baohgofcis again oame southwards from Patti in 
Partabgarii, and to the same stock belong the Rajkiimars. Other 
immigrants from Oiidh are the KanhpnriaSj the Raghu])ansis, the 
Eaikwars and the Bhale Sultans ; while from the Diiab came the 
Sengars, the Tomars, the Jadons, the Gautams, the Sikarwars, the 
Panwars/the KaehhwahaSj the Bhadaurias, the Ganrs, the Parihars 
and the Dhakras^ all of whom occur in considerable strength in 
Manjhanpur and various parts of the district. The Chandels 
are said to have come from Bundelkhand^, but the name is also 
applied to Baghels who have incurred disgrace by marrying with 
other clans. They are found mainly in the trans-Jumna tract, 
where also are fair numbers of Bundelas and Banaphars. These 
clans by no means exhaust the list, and the great variety is due 
to the fact that few of the Rajput settlements are of ancient origin 
or have been established for centuries in definite tracts of country, 
like the Gaharwars of Manda and Daiya or the Baghels of Bara, 
but rather came into existence more or less accidentally, being 
founded either by those who accompanied the Musalman armies 
or else by small bodies of colonists from the overgrown com- 
munities in Oudh and the western districts. In connection with 
the Rajputs it is noteworthy that in almost every case there is 
a marked discrepancy between the number of males and females. 
It is generally supposed that infanticide, which once was rife, 
especially among the higher clans, has become a thing of the past, 
but if this be the case there must have been an extensive conceal- 
ment of females, both in this district and in Patehpur, at every 
census. In 1881 the proportion of Rajput males to females 
was 100 to 78; in 1891 it was 100 to 79; and at the census of 
1901 it was 100 to 75. It is probably true that many men of 
other castes wrongly described themselves as Rajputs ; but this 
hardly accounts for so great a disproportion between the sexes in 
the case of this caste as compared with the general average for 
all Hindus. 

The Koris or weavers numbered 45,012 persons or 3-51 |)er 
cent, of the Hindu total. They are found everywhere, but are 
strongest in the Duab and the Soraon tahsil. "While many of 
them still follow their traditional calling, the Koris are often to 
be found as cultivators and general labourers. The Gadariyas, 
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shepherds and goatherds by profession, though frequently be- 
fcakiiig themselves to agriculture, are more nurnorous in this 
district than in any other part of the United Provinces. They 
numbered 43,767 persons or o*42 per cent, of the Hindus a,ud 
are evenly distributed throughout the entire area, but relatively 
they are most common in the Meja and Bara tahsils. 

The Banias form an important section of the oommimity, 
numbering in all 41,066 persons or 3-21 per cent, of the Hindus. 
Nearly one-third of them belong to the Allahabad tahsil, but 
the rest are spread evenly over the district and members of the 
caste are to be found in almost every village. They have ac- 
quired a large area of land and include among their numbers 
several of the wealthiest men in the district. There are many 
subdivisions of the caste, but here the most important by far in 
every tahsil is the Kasarwani, which had 20,280 representatives. 
They are said to have come from Kara and to obtain their 
distinctive name from the sale of brass vessels. The Agarwal 
Banias numbered 3,264, and belong mainly to Allahabad, Soraon 
and Meja j while the Agraharis, 3,160, are more widely distri- 
buted, though their chief settlement is in the Sirathii tahisil. 
Others are the Kasaundhaus, 1,083, almost wholly in the Allah- 
abad and Karchana tahsils ; the Eastogis, 919, principally in 
the city ; the Umars and Uswals of Soraon, and small numbers 
of Gahois and Mahesiis. 

Kachhis numbered 35,243 persons, and to these may be 
added the 13,187 Muraos and the 6,830 Malis, aggregating 
nearly 4 per cent, of the Hindu community. They are all 
agriculturists of the first rank, adopting an intensive cultiva- 
tion and generally devoting themselves to market-gardening 
and the production of the more valuable crops. The distinction 
between the castes is merely nominal, and it would appear that 
the women prefer the name of Murao. They are found every- 
where, but are most numerous in Soraon, the Uuab and Meja. 
The Kewats, of whorn 29,196 were enumerated, belong mainly 
to Phulpur and Handia. They are mostly cultivators, but are 
closely allied to the Mallahs or boatmen, 14,097, the bulk of 
whom arc found along the Ganges and Jumna in Allahabad, 
Karohana and Meja, The Mallahs are in many eases addicted 


to crime but caa-ry on their depredations far afield, frequent- 
ing the waterways of Bengal in large numbers. 

Nothing need be said of the Telis, 25,839.j the Lohars, 
25,531 ; the Kumhars, 20,685 and the Dhobis, 20,234. All are 
too well known to deserve further mention and they are found 
in ail parts of the district. The Kayasths, 19,827, are strongest 
in Allahabad and Manjhanpur, but they have long held land in 
Kara and other pargatias. They belong mainly to the Sribastab 
subdivision, but several others are represented by small numbers 
of persons. The remaining castes with more than 10,000 
members apiece are Nais, 19,773; Kahars, 19,189; Lodhs, 
17,601; Kols, 15,530; Bharbhunjas, 14,237, an nnnsually high 
figure; Kalwars, 13,002, and Barhais, 10,154. After these 
come Sonars, Khatiks, Bhangis, Lunias, Bhats and Darzis. 
The Kols are practically confined to the trans-Jumna tract, 
more than half of them residing in the Meja tahsil. They are an 
aboriginal caste of cultivators, woodmen and fishermen, and are 
only found elsewhere in these provinces in Mirzapur and Bundel- 
khand. The Khatiks are butchers, cultivators and keepers of 
pigs : they are closely allied to Basis and have the same criminal 
instincts. Their principal habitat is the Duab, many of them 
residing in Allahabad itself. Among the minor or less common 
castes mention may be made of Arakhs, who are said to have 
held sway over a large tract of country in former days but, like 
the Bhars, who have entirely disappeared from this district or 
else have been merged in other castes, they now take a very 
humble place as cultivators and village servants. They num- 
bered 3,862 persons, most of them residing in Karchana and the 
Duab. The Dharkars, 3,661, of whom the majority are to be 
found in Meja and the trans-Jumna tract, are a sub-caste of 
Dorns and are generally workers in bamboo and cane, 
closely resembling the Domars and Basors. The Khattris, 
2,671, belong with few exceptions to Allahabad and Phulpur, 
and include some of the leading bankers and landowners of 
the district. The wandering and criminal tribes are well 
represented. There were 3,363 Nats, 1,054 Berias, 1,036 
Kanjars and smaller numbers of several other castes of like 
^habits and reputation : they seldom stay long in any place 
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shepherds and goatherds by profession, though frequently be- 
taking themselves to agriculture, are more numorous in this 
district than in any other part of the Uiiitt'xl Provinces. They 
numbered 4.3,757 persons or 3 -42 per cent, of tho .i.findus and 
are evenly distributed throughout the entire area, but relatively 
they are most common in the Meja and Para tahsils. 

Banias, The Banias form an important section of the oommimity, 

numbering in all 41,066 persons or 3'21 per cent, of tho Hindiia. 
Nearly one-third of them belong to the Allahal)ad talisilf but 
the rest are spread evenly over the district and members of the 
caste are to he found in almost every village. They have ac- 
quired a large area of laud and include amo.ng their numbers 
several of the wealthiest men in the district. There are many 
subdivisions of the caste, but here the most important by far in 
every tahsil is tho Kasarwani, which had 20,280 representatives. 
They are said to have come from Kara and to obtain their 
distinctive name from the sale of brass vessels. The Agarwal 
Banias numbered 3,264, and belong mainly to Allaliabad, Soraon 
and Meja ; while the Agraharis, 3,160, are more widely distri- 
buted, though their chief settlement is in tho Sirathu tahsil. 
i| Others are the Kasaundhans, 1,083, almost wholly in the Allah- 

i|' abad and Karchana tahsils ; the E-astogis, 010, principally in 

I the city; the Umars and Uswals of Soraon, and small numbers 
I [ of Gahois and Mahesris. 

I j Malisand Kachhis numbered 35,243 persons, and to these may ])e 

\ , Muraos. added the 13,187 Muraos and the 5,830 Malis, aggregating 

' ' nearly 4 per cent, of the Hindu community. They are all 

agriculturists of the first rank, adopting an intensive cultiva- 
tion and generally devoting themselves to market-gardening 
and the production of the more valuable crops. The distinction 
between the castes is merely nominal, and it would appear that 
the women prefer tho name of Murao. They are found every- 
where, but are most numerous in Soraon, the Duab and Meja. 
The Kewats, of whom 29,196 were enumerated, belong mainly 
Kewats to Phulpur and Handia. They are mostly cultivators, but are 
£uahs. closely allied to the Mallahs or boatmen, 14,097, the bulk of 
whom are found along the Ganges and Jumna in Allahabad, 
Karchana and Meja. The Mallahs are in many cases addicted 
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to crime biifc carry on their depredations far afield, frequent- 
ing the waterways of Bengal in large numbers. 

Nothing need be said of the Telis, 25,839.; the Lohars, 
25,531 ; the Kumhars, 20,685 and the Dhobis, 20,234. All are 
too well Iviiown to desei've further mention and they are found 
in ail parts of the district. The Kayasths, 19,827, are strongest 
in Allahabad and Manjhanpur, but they have long held land in 
Kara and other parganas. They belong mainly to the Sribastab 
sul)division, but several others are represented by small numbers 
of persons. The remaining castes with more than 10,000 
members apiece are Nais, 19,773 ; Kahars, 19,189 ; Lodhs, 
17,601; Kols, 15,530; Bharbhunjas, 14,237, an unusually high 
figure; Kalwars, 13,002, and Barhais, 10,154. After these 
come Sonars, Khatiks, Bhangis, Lunias,. Bhats aad Darzis. 
The Kols are practically confined to the trans-Jumna tract, 
more than half of them residing in the Meja tahsil. They are an 
aboriginal caste of cultivators, woodmen and fishermen, and are 
only found elsewhere in these provinces in Mirzapur and Bundel- 
khand. The Khatiks are butchers, cultivators and keepers of 
pigs : they are closely allied to Basis and have the same criminal 
instincts. Their principal habitat is the Duab, many of them 
residing in Allahabad itself. Among the minor or less common 
castes mention may be made of Arakhs, who are said to have 
held sway over a large tract of country in former days but, like 
the Bhars, who have entirely disa|)peared from this district or 
else have been merged in other castes, they now take a very 
humble place as cultivators and village servants. They num- 
bered 0,862 persons, most of them residing in Karchana and the 
Duab. The Dharkars, 3,661, of whom the majority are to be 
found in Meja and the trans-Jumna tract, are a sub-caste of 
Dorns and are generally workers in bamboo and cane, 
closely resembling the Domars and Basors. The Khattris, 
2,671, belong with few exceptions to Allahabad and Phulpur, 
and include some of the leading bankers and landowners of 
the district. The wandering and criminal tribes are well 
represented. There were 3,363 Nats, 1,064 Berias, 1,036 
Kanjars and smaller numbers of several other castes of like 
^habits and reputation. ; they seldom stay long in any place 
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^ and their territorial distribution varies from time to 

, time. 

j ' Mimi- As is invariably the case throughout the United Proviiieos, 

j the vast majority of the Musalmans belong to the Sunni sect, 

which embraced at the last census 95‘88 por cent, of the Mu- 
; hammadan population. There were 7,971 Shias, or noaidy 

4 per cent., most of whom were Saiyids, and the small rGinairidor 
; were Wahabis and Ahmadias, though in either case the iiaml) 0 r 8 

■j are quite unimportant. The division of the Mnsalmans into 

j tribes and castes is far less complex than that of the Hindus, 

j Members of 44 different castes were enumerated, but iu 27 in- 

t stances there were less than 1,000 representatives, while the five 

j castes numbering more than 10,000 persons apiece make up 

,{}. 76*77 per cent, of the entire Musalman community. Many 

' I castes too have their Hindu counterparts and call for no special 

I I i mention ; but on the other hand several occur in unusual 

j| i strength and deserve notice on that account if for no other 

reason. 

Sheikhs. First and foremost come Sheikhs, who numbered 72,481 
persons or 36*31 per cent, of the Muhammadan population, the 
total being higher than in any other district except Moradabad. 
Nearly half of them belong to pargana Chail, b'ut there were 
11,990 in tahsil Sirathu and they take the leading place in all 
tahsils except Handia and Phulpur. Many of the Sheikhs trace 
their origin to invaders who accompanied Shahab-ud-din Ghori 
or even Mahmud of Ghazni ; but no credence can be given to such 
tales, and though the Sheikhs of the Soraon tahsils state that 
they first obtained their property when Ala-ud-di,n Khilji was 
governor of Kara, it appears certain that the majority of the 
Musalman settlements are of comparatively recent date and 
were founded by adventurers in the armies of the governors of 
Allahabad. Thus the Sheikhs of Mahgaon claim descent from 
one Salar Baha-ud-din, who came with Shahab-iid-din and was 
buried in the village; those of Seonda boast an Arab origin, 
though some of them assert that their ancestor was one Mubarak 
Shah of Ghor ; those of Maldidumpur again are said to be Arabs 
by descent and to have sprung from an officer in Shahab«ud-diffs 
army ; the Chaudhris of Bamhraiili are descended from Makhdum 
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Sheikh Ismail, who came to India in 1349 and is buried in a 
remarkable old tomb near the Ganges in that village; and 
those of Utraon say that their ancestor was Ibrahim, a Sultan of 
Bukhara, who abdicated his throne and came to J aunpur, where 
one of his descendants obtained from the Sharqi kings the grant 
of pargana Mah. But in spite of their alleged distinguished 
origin it is indubitable that many of the Sheilchs are merely the 
descendants of converted Hindus who were received into Islam 
by the pargana officials, such as the qazis and muftis, whose 
tribe and clan they and their descendants adopted as their own. 
The Sheikh subdivisions are very numerous, but by far the 
strongest are the Siddiqis, nominally the descendants of Abubakr, 
of whom there were 46,853. More than half belong to the Allah- 
abad tahsil, but the Siddiqis predominate in every part of the 
district. Next come Qurreshis, principally in Allahabad, with 
a total of 6,394; Usmanis with 1,576, in Allahabad, Sirathu 
and Phuipur; Ansaris with 1,626, mainly in Sirathu, Manjhan- 
pur and Karchana ; Abbasis with 1,361, almost wholly in Soraon; 
and Faruqis with 950, scattered over the Duab and the trans- 
Ganges parganas, while many others, such as Milkis, tiashmis 
and Mansuris, are to be found in smaller numbers. The 
Sheikhs own a large amount of land, some of which has un- 
doubtedly been in their possession for several centuries, though 
the greater part was acquired in the days of Oudh rule or else 
shortly after the cession, when the Duab was farmed to Nawab 
Baqar Ali Khan. 

The Julahas or weavers numbered 33,980 persons or 17*02 
per cent, of the Musalmans. They are found everywhere, but 
most of them reside in the Allahabad tabsil and the tract north 
of the Ganges. They still follow their traditional calling, but 
the competition of factory-made cloth has caused many to 
abandon weaving and to betake themselves to agriculture. 
Closely akin to them, and probably having a common origin in 
ancestors converted from the lower grades of Hinduism, are the 
Behnas or Naddafs, whose special industry is cotton- carding. 
They numbered 13,4.15 or 6*71 per cent, of the Muhammadan 
total and occur in fair strength throughout the Duab and the 
trans-Ganges tract. 
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The Pathana are unusually numerous in alinoBii all parts of 
the district, and in. 1901 aggregated 19,990 souls or 10*01 per 
cent, of the Muhammadan community. Many claim descent from 
early Afghan colonists, but many others are in all probability of 
Rajput extraction and are Pathans only by courtesy, this style 
generally accompanying the assumed title of Khan. Probably the 
oldest settlement is that of the Iradatkhel Pathans of Iradsitganj , 
who are said to have come from Kabul in the days of Akbar and 
to have acquired a large estate in pargana Arail. Others were 
settled in the vicinity of Allahabad by Shaista Khan, governor 
during the reign of Shahjahan. In numerous instances the 
Pathans acknowledge no particular elan ; but 5,208, chiefly in 
Allahabad, Phulpur and Soraon, were described as Y usnfeais ; 
1,817, principally in Phulpur and the Dual), as Ijodis ; 1,262 in 
Allahabad, Soraon, Handia and Meja, as Ghoris ; 481, almost 
wholly in tahsil Allahabad, as Dilazaks ; and 415 as Bangash, the 
majority residing in the Duab. 

Next come Saiyids, who in 1901 numbered 13,422 persons 
or 6*72 per cent., a figure which is exceeded only in Moradabad 
and Lucknow. They are found in strength throughout the Duab 
and the trans-Ganges parganas, but their chief estates lie in 
pargana Karari of the Manjhanpur tahsil. Some of them, such 
as the so-called Saiyids of Masari in pai*gana Mah, are of very 
doubtful origin; but there are many old families, the most 
ancient, it is said, being that founded at Kara by Q,utb-nd-diii of 
Medina in the days of Shahab-ud-din. His descendants still 
hold property in Kara and are in flourishing circumstances. The 
Saiyids of Mahawan and elsewhere in Karari are alleged to be 
of Persian descent and to have settled there in the days of Bahloi 
Lodi. Saiyid Sarawan was founded by an Arab adventurer at 
the time of the Musalman invasion,, but Ms descendants left the 
place in a body on account of a quarrel with their iieighbour.s 
and took up new possessions in Mah across the Ganges. The 
Saiyids of Bisanna claim descent from Abbas, the armour-bearer 
of Husain ; those of Daraganj came from Bukhara in the days 
of Akbar; those of Bahadurganj came in 1642; those of 
Khuldabad accompanied Khusru in his banishment; and those of 
Aswa are said to have come from Medina, and one of them rose 
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to high position in the days of Muhammad Shah, obtaining in 
reward for his services twelve villages, of which only Aswa 
remains. There is a great number of Saiyid subdivisions. The 
chief in this district are the E.izwi, 3,756, mainly in pragana Chail 
and Manjhanpur; the Taqwi, 1,227, in the Duab and trans- 
Ganges tahsils ; the Husaini, 1,586, for the most part in Chail 
and Phil Ipur j the Zaidi, 617, in the same tahsils and Handia ; 
and several others such as the Kazimi, Jafari, Bukhari, Abdi, 
Baqri, Sabzwari and Alwi. 

The remaining castes which occur in any strength are jSiais 
or Hajjams, 9,008 ; Faqirs of various denominations, 7,963 ; 
Kunjras or greengrocers, 4,524 ; Darzis, who are very numerous 
in the trans-Ganges tahsils, 4,112; Qassabs or butchers, 2,986, 
mainly in the city and its vicinity ; converted Eajputs, 2,052, 
and Churihars and Mauihars, who are practically identical, both 
being occupied in the manufacture of glass bangles, and num- 
bered 2,103 persons. The Rajputs are principally found in 
Phulpur and Handia, and are drawn from several clans, parti- 
cularly the Ciiauhan and Baghel. The latter obtained the Jalal- 
pur ialuqa from Akbar, who granted it to a Baghel chieftain of 
the Rewah house in recognition of services rendered in Central 
India and his subsequent conversion. Other castes with more 
than 1,000 members apiece are Dafalis, Bhatiaras, who are 
unusually strong in Allahabad itself, Bhangis, Mughals and 
Bhats. The Mughals are mainly Chaghtais and Turkmans, the 
latter being found in the Mali pargana, where they claim to 
have received Iqluqa Masari from Ala-ud-din Khilji ; a story 
which is undoubtedly false, for that monarch was an unrelenting 
foo of all Mughals and wmuld never have settled a colony of 
this race in any part of his dominions. Of the minor castes 
Gaddis or Musalman Ahirs, 737, and Kingarias, 504, dancers 
and singers by profession, are relatively numerous, the former 
belonging mainly to Sirathu and the latter to the trans-Ganges 
tahsils. Very few Mewatis w^ere enumerated, but the caste is 
ivoll represented in the Soraon tahsil and elsewhere. Probably 
they were included among Sheikhs, for the Mewati is in bad 
odour with the police aud prefers the security of an assumed 
name, . ■ ■ 
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Of the other religions Christianity is by far the most 
important. Not only is Allahabad a Eomaii Catholic see and 
the cathedral town of the Anglican diocese of Lucknow^ hnt it 
possesses a large number of churches and is a great centre of 
mission enterprise. The Anglican churches comprise the chapel 
in the fort, to which a chaplain was appointed at least as early 
as 1826; Holy Trinity Church, built in 1839 at a cost of 
Es. 35,600, to which the Government contributed Es. 7,000; St. 
John’s Church in the city, built in 1872 ; St. Peter’s at the 
Christian village of Muirahad, built in 1875 ; All Saints’ Cathedral, 
opened in 1887 and subsequently extended at various dates ; and 
the new cantonment church of St. David, built by the Government 
in 1889. There are, in addition to the Bishop of Lucknow, two 
Government chaplains and an assistant chaplain, while the 
Church Missionary Society provides the clergy for Holy Trinity 
and the city and Muirahad churches. In addition to its 
educational and missionary work, which will be mentioned later, 
the Church of England is responsible for the foundation of ^the 
Allahabad Charitable Association and the Strangers’ Home in the 
city. The former was started in 1854 " for the relief of both the 
Christian and native poor and especially for the maintenance of 
aleper and blind asylum.” The funds are derived from Govern- 
ment and municipal grants, the income from investments and 
voluntary contributions. The Strangers’ Home for vagrant 
Europeans and Eurasians was started in 1866. The Roman 
Catholic Church in addition to the Cathedral maintains a con- 
vent with a girls’ school attached and a boys’ school worked 
by the Christian Brothers. In the now cantonment is a church 
of the Established Church of Scotland, served by a Government 
chaplain, while in Canningtou are Ba])tist and Methodist chapels. 

Of the whole Christian population enumerated at the last 
census 2,230 were natives, as compared with 1,330 in 1891 and 
910 ten years before, Out of the 2,230 a considerable number 
belonged to no specified denomination, but 1,075 were Anglicans, 
349, all females, were Roman Catholics, 253 were Presbyterians 
and 130 were Methodists. The Anglicans reside for the most 
part in the Christian village, but evangelistic work is carried on 
by the Church Missionary Society in the city and in the trans- 
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Ganges tahsiis^ while work among women is conducted by the 
2janaiia Bible and Medical Mission, which, also maintains an' 
orphanage near Holy Trinity Church. The Church Missionary 
Society has its provincial headquarters in the Canning road, 
close to St. Paul’s Divinity kSeliools, an institution for the train- 
ing of Indian clergy. The American Presbyterian Mission has 
its premises in Mutiganj near the Jumna bridge. It began work 
here in 1836 and has since expanded greatly, the increase during 
the last few years being especially noticeable. The Mission 
maintains three churches at its headquarters, in the Ghauk and in 
Katra, as well as the Sara Seward Hospital for women in the 
city, a high school for boys in Mutiganj, a middle school in 
Katra and the recently founded Christian College. There is also 
a large high school for girls, opposite the collector’s house. 
Evangelistic work is carried on in the city and also at Sirsa and 
Sheunangapur in the trans- Jumna tract. The American Episcopal 
Methodist Church started operations in Allahabad in 1873. It 
maintains churches for the European and native congregations 
and devotes much attention to evangelistic work in the rural 
tracts, liaviiig out-stations at Manauri and Shankargarh in this 
district, as well as others in Banda and Mirzapur, 

The Ary a Samaj was started in 1880, but is of relatively 
small importance in Allahabad, the number of professed adherents 
in 1901 being but 266, though several of these are persons of 
wealth and position. There is a small orphanage supported by 
the Samaj. The Jains belong mainly to the city and include a 
number of Marwari traders. The Sikhs are in Government 
.service, either the army or the police, and the Parsis are shop- 
keepers in the civil station. There were 129 Buddhists at the 
time of the census, but these were all Burmese convicts lodged 
in the Kaini Jail who have since been drafted to prisons in 
Burma. 

Beyond the limits of the Allahabad municipality the 
population is almost wholly agricultural. Of the eight great 
occupational classes into which the people were divided at the 
last census pasture and agriculture account for 69’92 per cent, 
of the total number of inhabitants, the proportion rising to 
86 per cent, in Karchana and, to little less in the trans-Ganges 
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talisils. General labour, other than agricultural, makes uj) 8*03, 
personal and domestic service 6*67, Government or local service 
1*24, and means of subsistence independent of any occupation 
1*64 per cent., the last including the great army of beggars with 
which Allahabad and the district generally are infested. The 
professional population, *68 percent., is surprisingly small ; ])ut it 
is practically confined to Allahabad itself and the low propor- 
tion is due to the unusually large rural area. The category of 
commerce, transport and storage makes up *91 per cent.; but 
this is swollen by the large number of persons connected with 
the railways, for commerce proper aceoimts for only *2 per 
cent, and this low figure serves to emphasise the fact that 
Allahabad is not a trading c entre and that, outside the city, 
there are no markets of any importance whatever. There 
remains the industrial class, which amounts in all to 10*91 per 
cent., again a relatively low figure. It includes 162,486 workers 
and dependants, and of this number the vast majority are 
engaged in the preparation and supply of the ordinary neces- 
saries of life. Thus 41*9 per cent, deal with articles of food 
and drink, 25 per cent, with clothing, 12*17 with metals and 
4*74 with glass and earthenware and 4*4 per cent, with 
leather. The paucity of manufactures has been noted in the pre- 
vious chapter, and there are few districts containing a large 
city which are so essentially rural in character. The returns 
do not even show the full extent to which the people depend 
on agriculture, for many resort to cultivation as a subsi- 
diary means of support, fully 6 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation combining tillage with some other form of employ- 
ment. 

The common tongue of the people is the Awadhi dialect 
of Eastern Hindi, merging into Bagheli on the south and south- 
west and into the Bhojpnri of the Benares division on the east. 
These adjoining languages pass into one another so impercept- 
ibly that the determination of the geographical limits is im- 
possible. Ill the city and in the Duab, which contains a large 
Musalman population, Hindostani or Urdu is extensively spoken, 
especially among the educated classes. According to the census 
yetarns 89*7 per cent of the people spoke Eg^stern Hindi anci 


9-6 per cent. Urdu, the bulk of the remainder speaking English 
and Bengali. 

There is no ancient indigenous literature unless we except 
the Prayag Mahatmya, to which reference has been made in the 
account of the Magh Mela. The work is undoubtedly of great 
antiquity and refers to a time when the appearance of Allahabad 
must have been very different to its present aspect. No authors 
of repute seem to have lived either at Kara or at Allahabad in the 
days of Muhammadan rule^ and the voluminous literature produced 
at Allahabad since the introduction of British rule, and partieU' 
larly since the removal thither of the provincial capital, con- 
sists mainly of official, legal or scholastic publications at the 
Government Press and other institutions of alike nature. The 
place can boast of a large number of newspapers. Of these the 
Pioneer, started in January 1865 as a tri-weekly paper and con- 
verted into a daily in 1870, is too well known to require further 
comment. The Indian Herald, another daily paper, was ably 
conducted for several years, but dropped out of existence in 1881. 
At the present time the English publications comprise the Allah- 
abad Law Journal the Allahabad Magazine, an educational 
monthly started in 1907 ; the Hindustan Review, a monthly 
magazine of high class, formerly called the Kayasth Samachar, 
which was in existence for a long period; the Leader, a daily 
organ of Indian opinion, which has absorbed the bi-weekly 
Indian People ; the Student World, which is issued monthly and 
is more of a school magazine than anything else; and the United 
Provinces Times, a weekly newspaper devoted chiefly to local 
news; as well as a few periodicals concerned with institu 
tions and departments. The vernacular publications are very 
numerous, but many are of an ephemeral type and in few 
cases possess any importance. The Prayag Samaohw is the 
oldest and is published once a week. Other Hindi Journals 
are the Saraswati, a literary magazine of a high class ; the 
Ahhyudaya, the organ of the Honffile Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, both published weekly ; the Shri RaghavendrOj, a 
monthly magazine of a social and religious character ; the 
Kavindra BatiJca, a monthly magazine started in 1905 ; and the 
Ralwar Mitra, a caste organ of the same date. The Urdu papers 
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iuclude the monthly Al Islam, mainly of a i-eligiouri character. 

Proprie. The forms of land tenure in this district present no peculiar 

tenLea features and belong to the ordinary typos which provail through- 
out the United Provinces. The rights in laud are of a simple 
nature save in the ease of a number of villages in the trans- Jumna 
parganaSj where superior rights were acquired by the ancestors 
of the Eajas of Manda, Bara and Daiya, These rights accrued 
in 1839j up to which date the Eajas of Manda, Daiya and Bar.a 
had held the whole of the Meja and Bara tahsils ; but in. that year 
the settlement was made in many villages wnth the cultivating 
communities on condition of their paying a maliha'na of 10 per 
cent, on the revenue to the old owners and their representatives. 
This malihana is still collected and at the last settlement 
amounted to Es. 23,816. That enjoyed by the Raja of Bara, 
however, was sold long ago to Lala Manohar Das of Allahabad 
in order to extinguish the debts owed by the l^aja and the chief 
of the present recipients is Lala Shimbhunath. With this excep- 
tion the tenures require no further comment. The district con- 
tains 3,972 mauzas or villages and these were divided in 1907-03 
into 7,966 mahals. The number of mahcds at the settlement 
of 1870 was 5,665, so that the subsequent increase has been very 
considerable, owing to the subdivision of estates consequent on 
the increase in the number of sharers. There has been a rise of 
nearly 60 per cent, in the Duab, about 43 per cent, in the trans- 
Ganges tahsils and 30 per cent, in Jamnapar, where so much of 
the land is held by large proprietors. Of the whole immber of 
mahals 2,270 are held in single zamindari tenure, this being the 
commonest form in Meja, Bara and the Kiwai pargana j 2,963 
are joint zamindari, a type which prevails in all other tahsils 
except Allahabad; 1,305 were perfect fattidari, which is found 
everywhere, but is most prevalent in the Allahabad tahsil and. 
the Duab generally; 1,139 were imperfect pattidari and the 
remaining 289 were bhaiyackara, more than half the kst 
belonging to the Phulpur tahsil. 

Psopxis* In the days of Akbar the land was held principally by 

Sfis, Eajputs and Brahmans, the latter prevailing in the neighbour- 
hood of Allahabad. Musalmans held some of the country 
round Soraon, Nawabganj and Kara, while Kayasths also are 


mentioned as the landholders in the last of these parganas. 
During the t\vo following centuries a^great change was effected. 
Saijids displaced the Eajpnts and Brahmans of the Duab to a 
large extent, while across the Ganges the Mnsalmans gradually 
extended their possessions, so that only in Bara and Khairagarh 
were the old Eajpnt estates left intact. Still greater changes 
occurred during the early years of British, rule owing to the sys- 
tem of farming the revenues, which unhappily lent itself bo grave 
abuse. The farmers set themselves to oust the old proprietors 
and succeeded in acquiring property paying six lakhs of rupees 
anuually. The special commission of 1821 attempted to remedy 
this deplorable state of affairs; but, though a considerable area 
was restored to the old owners, it was impossible to do much and 
many of the estates now owned by Musalmans in the Duab and 
by Bhuinhars in Karchana were obtained at this period. In 
1840 Rajputs held 37'7 per cent, of the total area, and next came 
Musalmans with 25'9, Brahmans with 20*7, Banias with 4*6 and 
Kayasths with 4*1 per cent., the remainder belonging to miscella- 
neous castes. During the next thirty years Banias and the trading 
classes gained largely and Brahmans also improved their posi- 
tion, notably in the trans-Ganges tahsils ; but the Musalmans 
and Rajputs lost heavily except in the southern parts, the former 
suffering a heavy decline in the Duab and the latter in the tract 
north of the Ganges. A comparative statement drawn up in 
1907-08 unfortunately does not include the figures for the trans- 
Jumna parganas ; but there the great Rajput families have held 
their own and the Bhuinhars have made considerable headway, so 
that the changes have not been of great importance. In the rest 
of tlie district Musalmans hold 35‘4 per cent, of the area as compared 
with 36*75 in 1874-75 and 40*8 in 1840, having lost in all tahsils, 
but chiefly in those of the trans-Ganges tract. Next come 
Rajputs with 18*2, mainly in Manjhanpur, Handia and Phuipur. 
They have lost more heavily, for they held 19*6 in 1874 and 26*2 per 
cent, in 1840. The Bisens of the Duab sold most of their estates, 
as also did the Bais of Saraon and Jhusi, the Tissanias of Sikandra 
and Mah and the Monas of Kiwai, while the bulk of the Nandwak 
properties in Nawabganj was confiscated for rebellion. Brahmans, 
including Bhuinhars, now hold 17 per cent., having gained largely 
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in Sirathuj Handia and Phnlpur ; bat elsewhere they have losfcj 
the proportion faBing from 18-5 in 1874 though in 1840 they 
owned but 15*3 per cent. The Kayasths have also declined, 
for though their holdings increased from 6*2 per cent, in 1840 
to 6*5 in 1874, they have fallen to 6*09 at the present day. 
They have gained largely, it is true, in Manjlianpur and to a 
small extent in Handia : but elsewhere the area has diminished, 
especially in Phulpur and Sirathu. Banias have gained every- 
where, except in the Phulpur tahsil, w^here some large estates 
have been sold. Their holdings amounted in 1840 to 6*74 per 
cent, of the whole area and the proportion rose to 10*7 in 1874, 
while it is now 11*92 per cent. Similarly Khattris have made 
large gains, notably in Handia and Sirathu. They hold 4*05 per 
cent, j while the Kalwars, another trading caste, own 2*27 per 
cent., chiefly in Handia. Of the remainder the most important 
are Knrmis, with 3*25 per cent., showing a satisfactory increase, 
and Goshains with 1*2 per cent., the only other caste of any 
importance whatever being Ahirs, who hold small areas in Sirathu 
and elsewhere. 

The leading place among the landholders of the district is 
taken by the Eaja of Manda, who is the head of the Gaharwar 
Rajputs. The family is descended from the last of the ruling 
princes of Kanauj, who were overthrown by Muizi-ud-din 
Muhammad hin Sam, better known as Shahab-ud-din Ghori 
in 1194. After their defeat some members of the royal family 
fled eastwards and settled near Benares, their headquarters being 
probably in the Kera Mangraur pargaiia of the present Mirzapur 
district. There they remained for 15 generations, according to 
the chronicles of the house, and during this period they estab- 
lished their authority over a very large tract of country which was 
taken from the Bhars and other aboriginal tribes, the territory 
embracing fourteen parganas. Bhuraj - Singh, the sixteenth of 
the line, had three sons, of whorn Deo Datt, the eldest, became a 
Musalman. His brothers, Gudan Deo or Kundan Deo and 
Bharati Ghand, thereupon moved westwards, the former 
establishing himself in Kantit and Manda, while the latter made 
his home at Kohrar, This migration is said to have taken 
place in the days of Sher Shah, but according to the Manda and 


Ivantit pedigrees the proseat EajavS are respectively the twenty » 
second" and twenty-first in descent from Gndan Deo, which would 
give over five generations to a century. Gudan Deo had two sons 
of whom Bhojraj took Manda and TJgarsen obtained Bijaipur or 
Kantit, the former and his descendants holding sway over the 
whole pargana of Khairagarh. Six generations later came Raja 
Piiran Mai,- -vhose sons divided the estate, Chhatar Sen, the 
younger, receiving the taluqoj oi Barokhar as his share ; and this 
property remained separate till the end of the eighteenth century, 
when itwas forcibly recovered by the Manda Raja. Lakhan Sen, 
the elder son of Purau Mai, wms followed in succession by Bir 
Sab, Rudra Sah and Mardan Sab, the last of whom had two sons, 
Pirthiraj Singh and Chliatarsal Singh, born on the same day. 
They divided the property, Chhatarsal taking taluqa Daiya 
while Pirthiraj held Manda and the rest of the estate. After 
the latter came Jaswant Singh, Ajab Singh, Bharat Singh and 
Udit Singh, celebrated for the victorious resistance offered by 
him to Chhote Khan, an officer of the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, 
who had attempted to bring the Gaharwars into subjection. 
The next Raja, Pirthipal Singh, was succeeded by Is raj Singh, 
who lived to see the cession of the district to the British. He 
engaged for the whole of the pargana, and for services rendered 
to Lord Wellesley against the Baghels of Rewah he obtained a 
grant of 31 villages revenue-free in perpetuity. The Raja died 
in 1805, and his successor was Rudra Partab Singh, who spent 
the greater part of his life in translating the Ramayana into 
Hindi verse. The estate had been mortgaged by his father to 
Moti Ghand, a banker of Benares, and on the former’s death 
had been taken over by the Board of Commissioners, who 
retained control till the fourth settlement, the Raja being 
allowed Rs. 2,000 a month for maintenance. Rudra Partab was 
then permitted to engage ; but he was quite unable to manage his 
property, w'hich was hopelessly encumbered at his death in 1827. 
Matters went from bad to worse under Raja Chhatarpal Singh ; 
and in 1838 the settlement of many villages -was made with the 
resident communities, the Raja’s rights being reduced to a 
malihana of 10 per cent, of the revenue. Chhatarpal Singh 
resem,bled his father in being a fine Arabic and Sanskrit 
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soholar, and during the Mutiny he rendered good service by 
taking over the administration of the tahsii. He died in 1864. 
leaving 15 lakhs of debt and an infant son. Earn Partab Singh, 
who married the daughter of the Maharaja of Puniraon and 
has a son, Earn Gopal Singh, the heir to the title Jind estate, 
Tlie latter was managed by the Court of Wards till, its release, 
free from encumbrance, in 1881. The property comprises 207 
whole villages and portions of 45 others in the Meja tahsii 
assessed at Es. 86,854 ; as well as 67 portions of villages in 
Phulpur, assessed at Es. 8,721, smaller estates in Karchana and 
one village and one patti in the Mirzapur district. The Eaja 
resides at Manda and is one of the most prominent members of 
the Eajput community in the United Provinces. 

Eaja Drigbijai Singh of Daiya represents a younger branch 
of the same family, being descended from Chhatarsal Singh, 
the brother of Raja Pirthiraj Singh of Manda. In the early 
days of British rule Lai Lhaukal Singh of Daiya obtained 
possession of his ancestral estate after many years of litigation, 
and he was succeeded by his nephew and adopted son, Tejpal 
Singh, who was given the personal title of Raja in recognition of 
his services during the Mutiny. The present owner, on whom a 
similar title was conferred in 1909, is his adopted son and resides 
Ramgarh, the old fort at Daiya having long ago fallen into ruins. 
His estate comprises 67 whole villages and 44 mahMs in the Meja 
tahsii, paying a revenue of Es. 33,678. He also receives 
Es. 3,168 as maliJccma from the revenues of 135 villages in 
tappa Daiya. Another kinsman of the Eaja of Manda is Lai 
Chhatarpati Singh of Barokhar, the son of Lai JSTarhar Singh. 
He is descended from Chhatar Sen, the brother of Eaja Lalchan 
Sen of Manda. His estate lies round Barokhar and consists of 
six whole villages and 22 mci/hcils, with a revenue demand of 
Es. 7,694; but he also owns the Hokha estate in the Shahabad 
district of Bengal. 

The Raja of Bara is the representative of an ancient family 
of Baghels, descended from one Baghesh Deo, who came from 
Gujarat and was the ancestor of the Eewah and Kotah houses. 
Little is known of the history of the estate, but it is certain that 
the Baghels held Bara for several centuries before the introduction 
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of British rule. After the cession the Baja engaged for the 
whole pargana of Bara, but in 1810 it was sold for arrears of 
revenue and passed into the hands of the Eaja of Benares. In 
1831, however, the sale was annulled by the special commission 
appointed to enquire into the state of the revenue administration 
and the pargana was restored to Lai Chhatarpati Singh; but 
at the settlement of the next year the entire area was given to 
farmers, to the exclusion of the Eaja, who merely received a 
liialihana of 20 per cent, on the revenue. No enquiry was 
made as to the existence of inferior proprietary rights. The 
farmers were usually the village headmen, but they engaged 
simply as farmers and all paid maliJcana. This settlement was 
to have expired in 1847, but in 1839 Mr. Montgomery resettled 
the pargana, accepting the existing arrangements and taking 
engagements for thirty years. But when the farming leases 
expired the matter was brought to the notice of Government : 
several officers were deputed in succession to investigate the 
question between 1847 and 1853, the eventual result being that 
the Eaja was excluded from management for another term of 
twelve years, to terminate in 1859. The investigation showed the 
existence of subordinate rights in two-fifths of the villages, and 
in these a settlement was made with the headmen, who had to 
pay the mdlilcana as before; while the remainder were continued 
in farm subject to a malihana payment, save in those cases where 
the Eaja had granted away his proprietary right in the past, the 
persons in possession of such villages being admitted to 
engagem.ents as ordinary proprietors. Chhatarpati Singh, whose 
title of Raja does not appear to have been recognised officially, 
died in 1854, and his successor, Lai Banspati Singh, obtained 
the personal title for his loyal services in 1857. He assumed 
possession of the farmed villages in 1859, but iu 1863 he was 
obliged to sell his malikana allowance for Es. 1,40,000 to 
Manohar Las of Allahabad, and also to lease his own property 
for a short term in order to pay his debts. He took over the 
estate in 1871 ; but fresh debts were contracted, with the result 
that the management was entrusted to the Court of Wards. Eaja 
Banspati Singh, who is still alive, is the owner of 142 whole 
villages and 23 mahaU in the Bara tahsil, assessed at Es. 61,858, 
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aud also holds a small estate in Ivarcliana, One of his sons, the 
Hon. Knnwar Bharat Singh^ who resides with lus father at 
Shankargarh, owns nine villages and 39 mahcds with a revenue 
demand of Rs. 6,534. He' is a retired Statutory Civilian, who 
manages the Bara estate on behalf of the Court of Wards, and 
was elected by the landowners of the Agra Province to represent 
them iu the first reformed Council of the Lieutenant-Governor. 
Other Rajput landowners of the Bara tahsil are Lai Tribhuwan- 
pat jDin Sah and Sheo Partab Singh of Sundarpur, who own 
seven villages and four mahald assessed at Rs. 3,274. 

There are some Bais estates of little importance in the Kar- 
chana tahsil, but in the Duab large Rajput properties are practically 
confined to the Atharban pargana. The chief is that of Shahpur, 
held by Thakur Jaswaiit Singh, a Bisen, who is an honorary 
magistrate aud owns 26 whole villages and one mahal with a 
revenue demand of Rs. 9,000. The Bisens are found in several 
other villages of the neighbourhood, such as Aridhawan, Sarira 
and Katri. They are said to have acquired the grant of Atharban 
in the days of Shahjahan, in whose honour they founded the 
village of Shahpur. During the Mutiny their leader was Natthan 
Singh, whose loyalty was rewarded with a grant of land. His 
son was Raghuraj Singh, the father of the present owner. 
Another family of Bisens lives at Unoii in the same pargana 
and its head, Thakur Shoo Dayal Singh, owns three villages 
assessed at Rs. 1,200. In the trans-Ganges tahsil there are 
other Bisens, chief among them being those of Sahipur in pargana 
Kiwai. Like those of Atharban, they claim connection with 
the Raja of Majhauli in Gorakhpur. Tradition states that their 
first settlement was at Paranipur aud that they overthrow the 
Bhars by stratagem, adopting the device, so often related of 
those days, of falling upon the Bhars when drnnk. A variant 
of the legend relates that the first Bisen took service under the 
leader of the Bais, one Rai Purandar of Daundia Khera in 
Unao, and conquered the Bhars for his master. The territory 
was appropriated by the Bais, now represented by the families 
of Rotwa and elsewhere, but the Bisen received a portion for 
his services. The family goes by the name of Haulakha, a title 
derived, it is said, from the fact that one of them stood surety 


for fclie Eaja of Manda in the sum of nine lakhs to the JN'a'srab 
Wazir of Oiidh. Much of the property has been sold during the 
past fifty years, but Thakur Mathura Singh of Sahipur owns 
eleven, udiole villages and 20 mahals in tahsil Handia assessed 
a,t Es. 9,900 and one mahal paying Es. 1,000 in Meja; wdiile his 
cousin, Tiiakur Udai Bahadur Singh, owns five villages and 29 
mahals in the former tahsil, assessed at Es. 10,500. Of the Bais 
estates that remain the chief are those of Dhokri in pargana 
Sikandra, consisting of one village and mahals assessed at 
Es. 7,081 and owned by Thakur Magan Singh, an honorary 
magistrate, his brother and his nephew ; and of Jamnipur in 
Jhusi, held by Thakur Mahabal Singh and his brother, who pay 
Es. 10,535 on a property of one village and 56 mahals. The 
Tissanias of the Phulpur tahsil have one or two properties of 
importance. Lai Mahadeo Prasad Singh of f^Tasratpur in pargana 
Sikandra holds 71 mahals assessed at Rs. 12,576 5 Thakur Jang 
Bahadur Singh of Tardih ■with his brother owns three villages 
and 69 mahals, paying Es. 11,916, both the above estates being 
under the Court of Wards ; and Thakur Babu Singh of Gorapur 
has 64 mahals with a revenue demand of Rs. 4,775. 

The foremost place among the Brahman proprietors is 
taken by the Bhiiinhars of the Karchana tahsil, notably those 
of Baraon. Ajodhya Bakhsh Singh of the latter place made 
extensive purchases of land and the process "was continued by 
other members of the family, chief among them being Eai 
Mahabir Prasad Karayan Singh Bahadur, The latter’s sou, 
Eai Eagho Prasad Narayan Singh Bahadur and Sarju Prasad 
."Narayan Singh, the son of Ajodhya Bakhsh Singh, own 140 
villages arid 1 88 mahals in Karchana, five villages a'nd 14 mahals 
in Meja and four mahals in Bara, assessed at Rs. 78,268, 
exclusive of the property owned by Sat Narayan Singh of the 
same -family. An estate of 25 villages and 92 mahals in 
Karchana and ten mahals in Bara, with a combined revenue 
demand of Es. 25,018, is owned by Jai Gopal Singh of 
Birpur, the son of Ajkumar - Singh, whose father was Earn 
Bakhsh Singh. His Highness the Maharaja of Benares, a 
Bhuinliar Brahman of the Gautam clan, holds 70 villages and 
75 mahals in this district, including 46 villages in Karchana and 
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57 •maliaU in Phulpur. Other Bhuinhars are those of Anapar 
in the Soraon tahsii. This property was acquired in the oaiiy 
days of British rule by the revenue contractor Dcokiiiandan 
Singh of J3enares, while his descendant, Sheo Shankar Singh of 
Anapur, obtained in reward for his loyal services during the 
Mutiny tne confiscated estates of the Naiidwak Eajputs of par- 
gana Nawabganj. His son, Babu Siddh Narayan Singh, holds 
48 mahals as.sessed at Ra. 4,739, as well as land in Mirzapur, 
Ghazipur, xVzamgarh and Benares. Babu Bhagwati Saran, 
Singh, the son of Debi Saran Singh, owns 65 mahals in tahsii 
Soraon assessed at Rs. 4,534; Babu Narayan Saran Singh, 
son of Snkhdeo Narayan Singh, has 66 mahals assessed at 
Rs. 4,775 ; and Jodlia Kunwar, widow of Gauri Shankar Prasad 
Singh, whose estates is under the Court of Wards, has 60 mahals 
paying Rs. 7,739 as revenue ; while all three have large estates 
in the above-mentioned districts and Ballia. In the Sirathu 
tahsii the Pandes of Udhin Buzurg, where stands their handsome 
but decayed residence, have a large, though somewhat diminished 
estate. The widow of Babu Sheo Sahai owns six villages and 
37 mahals in Sirathu and six mahals in Manjhanpur, assessed at 
Rs. 18,800 ; and Mathura Prasad owns one village and 16 mahals 
in the former and four mahals in the latter tahsii with a total 
revenue demand of Rs. 4,136. Another family is that of Koron, 
represented by Bishun Datt Ram, who holds one village 
and eight mahals in Sirathu and one village in Manjhanpur, 
paying a revenue of Rs. 4,431. At Biraunelm in the Manjhanxmr 
tahsii lives a well known family of Tiwaris, now represented by 
Thakur Bua Singh. He owns shares in 28 villages of Manjhan- 
pur, two in Bara and one in Chail and Sirathu, paying a 
revenue of Rs. 6,752, as well as five ma^aJs in the Banda district 
assessed at Rs. 536. 

Though they own so large a proportion of the district, the 
important estates held by Musalmans are few in number. In 
the trans-Jumna tahsils there is none, unless the decayed property 
of the Pathans of Iradatganj and the small holdings of the 
Mahewa Sheikhs be considered worthy of notice. In the trans- 
Ganges tract there are two of some importance. One is held 
by Malik Muhammad Ayub of Sarai Ghaniin pargana Sikandra, 
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who with his mother and brother pays a revenne ol Es, 9,884 
on four villages and 75 mahals. The other is that of the Sheikhs 
of Man Aimma, an ancient family claiming descent from 
Maulana Shah Kamal-ud-din, who obtained the revenue-free 
grant of Man Aimma in the days of Jalal-nd-diu Firoz Shah 
from the Sultanas nephew, Ala-ud-din Muhammad Khilji, then 
governor of Kara. In the early days of British riile Farhat 
Ali Khan, who had attained high rank in the army of the NaTrab 
Wazir, enlarged the estate and further obtained a life jagir in 
1806 paying a revenue of Es. 6,642. Sheikh Kasir-ud-din 
rendered loyal service during the Mutiny and was rewarded with 
the gift of three villages ^ but the family has not prospered since, 
owing to extravagauee, quarrels and the indiflerent character of 
several of its members. The property has become heavily 
embarrassed and much land has been sold, a fate which has been 
shared by many of the Musalman landlords throughout the district. 
Sheikh Eashid-ud-diu, the son of Kasir-ud-din, owns four villages, 
and 49 mahals assessed at Es. 6,665 ; Sheikh Abdur Eauf holds 
five villages and 16 mahals paying Es. 6,205 j Sheikh Ghulam 
Murtaza holds 18 villages and portions of 17 others paying 
Es. 10,101 ; Sheikh Sharaf-ud-din owns two villages and nine 
mahals paying Es. 3,176; and Sheikh Mazhar-ul-Haq owns 
three villages and eight mahals with a revenue demand of 
Es, 1,670. In the Duab the Musalman properties are more 
numerous. An estate of one village and 26 mahals in pargana 
Chail is owned by Mir Khair-ud-din Husain, a Saiyid of the 
ShahganJ muhalla in the city ; and in the same pargana con- 
siderable estates are owned by the Sheikhs of Umarpur Kiwan, 
Audhan and Bamhrauli, to which reference is made in the article 
on the Allahabad tahsil, Similarly there are the Saiyids of 
Kara and the Sheikhs of Kara and Kara in Sirathu, mentioned 
in the account of that subdivision. In Manjhanpur, especially 
pargana Karari, there are some large Saiyid properties, all 
owned by members of a family which is said to be a branch of 
that established at a very early date in Zaidpnr of the Bara 
Banki district. One of them named Hisam-ud-din drove out 
the Eajputs of Kosam and founded Karari during the days 
of Ala-ud-din. His descendant, Ghazanfar Ali, settled at 
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Manjhaiipiir and from him came ChaTidliri Klinrshod AH, who with 
his relative, AH Ablms, reiwha'ed good service during the Aliitiiiy, 
skeltering tho loyal tahsildar and treasimn*. Ali Abhas was 
the fat'lior o! Chandhri Ohulam iTaidar oi; Matijlianpiir, who 
owns 21 villages and ono mahal in Maujhanpur and Uv’^c villages 
ill Siratliu, paying a rovomio of H.s. 7,(S18. Afa'^akir Husain of 
Karari, with his brother, Tnayat Husain, a tahsildar, owns 
seven villages and one mdhal in Aliiiijhaupui* assessed at 
Rs. 4,G72. Iftikhar Husain, son of Ohaiidhri Hateh Aliihaminad 
of Alahawan, owms ten villages and three mahals in Alanjhanpur 
and three villages in Sirabliu, with an aggregate demand of 
Us, 4,923, while other property is held by liis brothers. 
Asjhar-ul-Husain of Asarha owns eleven villages and eleven 
mahah, two of the latter being in Sirathu, with a revenue of 
lis. 9,709, though formerly this estate was considerably more 
extensive. Mention may also be made of tho Pathans of Dia 
in Manjhanpur, the representatives of a family which came from 
Kabul. During the Mutiny Salar Jang Khan and Hingan 
Khan rescued the officials at Alan in Banda and also helped to 
save the Alanjhanpur tahsil, actions for which they received the 
grant of a village in the former district. They now own four 
villages in Manjhanpur and three in Banda, paying a revenue 
of Es. 2,584. 

With few exceptions the remaining landholders of note 
come under the category of bankers and traders mentioned in 
the preceding chapter. Eai Ram Charan Das Bahadur has a 
large estate paying Es. 14,706 as revenue in the Phulpur tahsil 
and other property elsewhere j Lalas Bisheshwar Das and Misri Lai 
own 17 mahals assessed at Rs. 4,152 in pargana Chail ; and Lala 
Shimbhunath has sis whole villages and six mahals in the same 
pargana with a revenue demand of Es. 2,139. Lala Kamta 
Nath Bhargava owns nine villages and eight mahals in Karchana, 
assessed at Rs. 8,438. Eai Radha Eawan holds 30 villages in 
the same tahsil, 12 mahals in Chail and the village of Chankhandi 
in Bara, paying Es. 16,892, and also has property in the Gham- 
pur,-Fatehpur and Mirzapur districts, as well as in Bihar. Rai 
Kesri Narayan owns ,25 mahals in Qha.il assessed at Rs. 3,987, 
and other estates in va-rious parts of the district j the Kalwars of 
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lifufcigaiij, Mewa Lai and Lachhmi Narayan, own two villages and 
three mahals in Bara, assessed at E.s. 3,803 ; Bagesliwari Narayan 
and Bhagwati Narayan, Khabtris of Allahabad, own 24 mahals in 
Chaii, with a revenue demand of Rs. 4,539 j Mahant Dharam Das 
of Kydganj owns two villages and 38 mahals in Phulpur aKSsessed 
at Rs. 6,033 ; and the Kayasths Kanahiya Lai and Madho Prasad, 
of Allahabad, pay Rs. 2,784 on 13 mahals in Chaii and two in 
Barah. Among the remaining landholders mention should, be 
made of the Khattri family of Faridganj near Kara, represented 
by Kashi Prasad and others. They came to the district after the 
battle of Buxar and have acquired a very large estate. The 
Kurmis of Sarai Akil are in a flourishing condition and have 
increased their possessions, Hanwant Singh and Raghuraj Singh 
owning 32 mahals in Chaii with a revenue of Rs. 14,207. Lastly 
there is a very important property in the Phulpur tahsil owned 
by Kasarwani Banias of Phulpur. It was acquired by Manik 
Chand, a trader, the father of Rai Partab Chand Bahadur, who 
added much to the estate, which is now owned by his widow, 
Gomti Bibi. She holds 212 villages and 317 mahals, paying a 
revenue of Rs. 43,607; besides a property of 201 villages and 227 
mahals with a demand of Rs. 1,22,248, which has been endowed 
as waqf and is managed by her brother, Gaya Prasad, 

In 1907-08 an area of 23,961 acres comprising 113 mahals 
was held free of revenue. Of this amount 14,347 acres lies in 
the Moja tahsil and represent the grant of 31 villages made by 
the Marquis Wellesley to the ancestor of the Raja of Manda for 
services rendered shortly after the cession in the campaign 
against the Baghels. There is practically no revenue-free land 
in the Karchana, Bara and Manjhanpur tahsils. In the Chaii 
pargana are 55 mahals with an area of 5,055 acres, representing 
for the most part grants by the Kawab Wazirs of Oudh which 
were confirmed by the British Government. Similarly there are 
ten mahals, 3,064 acres in area, in the Sirathu tahsil, the largest 
plot being one of 1,233 acres in the village of Afzalpur Baton, 
which is a religious endowment dating at least from the days of 
Muhammad Shah. Other plots are those in Salempur and 
Maheshpur, granted by Asaf-ud-daula for the maintenance of 
imambaras. In the Soraon tahsil there are seven such mahals, 
8 ■ 
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1,212 acres in area, in the Boraoii. and Mir^sapiir Gliaiihari 
parganas j while in pargana Sikandra of the Phnlpiir tahsil fchoro 
are five malials with an area of 427 acres, pargana Jhiisi con- 
taining no reven\ie-free land. In Kiwai two small plots in the 
villagos of Handia and Dhenda form a religions endowment 
which dates from 1838, hut the total area of muxtfi land in that 
pargana is only 22 acres. In Mah there are two mahals of 799 
acres, one of which is the village of Damgara, 361 acres, released 
in perpetuity by the orders of Asaf-ucl-daula. The only per- 
manently settled village is Sheikhpnr Rasulptir in pargana Chail, 
which was granted in 1863 at a perpetual revenue of Rs. 1,000 
to a Kayasth named Durga Prasad in recognition of his loyal 
services. 

No fewer than 670 mahals arc entered as Government pro- 
perty, Of these 233 are in Meja, 195 in Karehana and 92 in 
Bara 3 while of the rest 32 with an area of 7,292 acres are in 
Chail, 114 with an area of 25,168 acres are in the Soraon tahsil 
and three, 174 acres in extent, lie in Phulpur. A special 
manager is in charge of the more important of these properties. 
The Holagarh and Khargapur estates are contiguous proper- 
ties in tahsil Soraon and were originally owned by the descend- 
ants of a common ancestor. The former escheated to the 
Government in 1878, and the latter in 1887 owing to the failure 
of heirs. They comprise 74 whole villages and portions of 36 
others, with an annual income of about a lakh. They are divided 
for administrative purposes into five circles, the work of manage- 
ment consisting of the collection of rent and other dues as well 
as the provision of wells and other improvements. The property 
known as the confiscated estates is situated within municipal 
limits. It is partly under the control of the Board of B,eveuuG 
and partly under that of the municipal board, the former being 
principally agricultural laud and the latter including markets, 
buildings, bungalows and scattered plots. The small properties 
of Chak J alalpur in tahsil Phulpur and Chaiiradili and Balipur 
Tata in pargana Chail were purchased in satisfaction of a decree 
and are administered, under the control of the special manager, 
by the zilad/iTs of neighbouring estates under the Court of Wards. 
Another estate is that of Bhita Soraon in tahsil Soraon and 
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.Morcha Avail in Karchana. These ‘are extra-municipal proper- 
ties transferred to the Board of Eeveaue and consist of agricul- 
tural land let on long leases. 

No statistics of cultivators by castes have been compiled 
since the last settlement 5 but the composition of the cultivating 
community has undergone little change and the relative position 
of the various castes is much the same as it was thirty years ago. 
The lead is taken by Brahmans, who in 1870 held 28 per cent, of 
the land cultivated by tenants ; but they are much stronger in the 
trans-Jumna tahsils than elsewhere, and in the Duab they occupy 
the second place after the ICurmis and Kaehhis, who together held 
21*1 per cant, and were very evenly distributed, Eaj puts held 
13-2 per cent, and these again are strongest in the south; 
while next came Musalmans with 6-9, mainly in the Duab, and 
Eayasths with 2 * 2 , the remainder being in the hands of miscella- 
neous castes, principally Chamars, Ahirs, Gadariyas and ICewats, 
who together held 27*9 per cent., the proportion rising to 36*1 
in the Duab. It is noteworthy that the Brahmans and Rajputs 
hold the greater proportion of the occupancy area and therefore 
of the best laird, this being but natural in view of the fact that 
they were the earliest settlers. Their cultivation, however, is 
much inferior to that of Kurmis, Kaehhis and others, who as a 
rule occupy small holdings which they cultivate closely and 
manure plentifully. 

The total area recorded in holdings in 1907-08 was 1,236,895 
acres and of this 165,796 acres or 13-4 per cent, was either the sir 
or the hhudhisht of proprietors, sir alone amounting to 120,418 
acres. The proportion rises to 20T in the Allahabad tahsil 
and is above the average in Manjhanpur, especially pargana 
Atharban, and also in Soraon ; the lowest figures occur in the 
trans-Jumna tahsils, notably Karchana, which has only 8-5 
per cent, of proprietary cultivation. The district contains an 
enormous numljer of small plots owned by Brahmans, whose 
ancestors usually obtained them as shanhalp grants, and these 
are almost invariably tilled by the proprietors. The area coming 
under this head, however, is smaller than it was at the settle- 
ment of 1870, when it aggregated 171,074 acres: for while the 
Bara, Meja, Handia and Kara parganas show an increase, there 
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has Leen a marked deeline in Allahabad, Soraon and Karchaiia, 
the tracts in which alienations have been most numerous. Pi-o- 
bably the loss of old proprietary cultivation has really boeii 
greater than would apjiear from the figures, for there are now 
IS, 863 acres of former sir in the hands of exproprietary tenants, 
a class which did not exist when- the settlement comraanccd. 
This gives a proportion of 1'08 per cent, of the total holdings 
area and more than one-fourth is to be found in the Allahabad 
tahsil. The reason why the decline in sir and hhudhasJi.t is not 
greater is that the latter has increased in extent of late years 
owing to the growing pressure of the population on the land, 
which has driven the proprietary communities to take as much 
of their possessions as possible into their own cultivation. The 
area held rent-free or at privileged rates aggregates 11,974 acres 
or *97 per cent., and the only tahsil which contains an appre- 
ciably higher proportion of such land is Phulpur. Nearly half 
the area is in the possession of Brahmans, to whom small plots 
are frequently given in return for the performance of religions 
rites. The rest is held mainly by the relatives or dependants 
of the zainindars or else by the village servants in lien of 
wages. 

But the great bulk of the area included in holdings is enlti- 
vated by cash-paying tenants, whether with or without rights of 
occupancy. At the settlement of 1870 the area held by occupancy 
tenants was 663,649 acres, whereas by 1907-08 it had dropped to 
499,993 acres or 40*43 i^er cent, of the total holdings. The 
decrease was common to all tahsils, but was far greater in Jamna- 
par than elsewhere, the area having fallen from 280,760 to 186,881 
acres in the three southern tahsils. The result is duo to the aluin- 
donment of much old cultivation and to the migration of the 
tenants j but this does nob account for the decline in other parts of 
the district, where occupancy rights have disappeared in a very 
striking manner, especially in the Allahabad and Soraon tahsils. 
On the other hand, although the landlords have done all in their 
power to prevent the accrual of occupancy rights, there is a very 
large number of tenants who have been in uninterrupted posses- 
sion for more than twelve years and are in consequence entitled 
to occupancy rights, so that the commencement of a new settlement 
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will probably see the old proportion maintained if not exceeded. 
At the present time the Handia tahsil takes the lead with 59'37 
per cent., and then come Manjhanpur with 44-79; Phulpnr with 
43-69 and Sirathu with 42-69 j while at the bottom of the list 
stand Karohana with 35'23 and Bara with 23*92 per cent. The 
area held by tenants at will is 546,769 acres or 44-12 per cent, of 
the holdings and the proportion is naturally highest in Bara 
and lowest in Handia and Manjhanpur, both of which have 
unusually large amounts of occupancy land and proprietary cul- 
tivation. 

Rents are paid almost exclusively in cash: and this has 
always been the ease, though the small grain-rented area has 
materially decreased of late years. At the last settlement 6,964 
acres were held on a hatai rental, the crop being actually 
divided on the threshing-floor, and of this area more than half 
lay in pargana Bara. In 1907-08 the total was 2,326 acres 
only, and out of this 679 were in Bara, where the custom 
survives in the poorest portions of the hilly tract and indeed 
cultivation would not be attempted on any other terms; while 
1,642 acres lay in the trans-Ganges tahsils, particularly in the 
Sikandra and Mah parganas, where the more on less precarious 
cultivation on the edges of jkiU is usually rented in this 
manner. In almost all cases the landlord's share is ad-hiya or 
one-half, but occasionally only tihai or one-third is taken in 
the worst of the hill villages. 

In practically every instance cash rents are calculated on 
the holding in the lump, field rents being seldom recognised or 
employed. The rates vary with the situation of the land, the 
quality of the soil, the status of the cultivator and his caste. 
At the last settlement it was found that the high caste tenant 
was almost invariably allowed to hold at privileged rates, and 
these privileges were granted on the score of caste and not 
merely because of a connection with the landowners; but it is 
not clear whether it was allowed out of deference to the social 
status of the tenant or because the cultivator of high caste can- 
not compete with his low caste neighbour in the matter of cultiv- 
ation and the produce of his fields is much less. If the latter, 
as is more probable, the increase of competition will tend to 
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break down privilege: but as yet, there are no means oi doiermiii- 
ing such a tendency. It has already been observed that the 
best lands are in the possession o£ tenants belonging to tiio higher 
castes, and a further point worthy of notice is that tiie occu-^ 
pancy holdings are as a rule of a much higher quality than 
those of tenants-at-wilL In consequence of this the average 
occupancy rental is frequently higher than that paid by un- 
privileged tenants. This is the case throughout the trans-Jumna 
tract and gIso in pargana Sikaudra. Elsewhere it holds good 
only for low-caste tenants ; possibly for the reason that the 
rents paid by the hereditary high caste tenants are so low that 
newly eultivaued lands of inferior quality are leased to the same 
classes of tenants at much higher rates. Unfortunately it is 
not possible to follow the history of rents further back than the 
last settlement. The actual rentals of 1840 are not known, and 
the standard soil rates then em^doyed for assessment purposes 
are valueless for comparison. In 1870 the average occupancy 
rental was Es. 3*94 par acre and that of tenants-at-will Es. 3*62 j 
the former ranging from Es. 6*37 in the trans-Ganges tahsils 
io Es. 4*28 in the Diiab and Es. 2*77 in Jamnapar, while the 
latter was practically the same as the oceupanoy rental in 
the trans-Ganges tract, Es. 4*43 in the Duab and only Es. 2*63 
in the parts south of the Jumna. Since the settlement there 
has been a very material rise in rents, for in 1907-08 the 
average recorded rate was Rs. 4*55 for occupancy tenants and 
Es. 4*19 for tenants-at-will. It is curious that the rise should 
have been exactly proportionate, for in the traus- Jumna tahsils 
the rental for tenants-at-will has fallen appreciably, though 
there has been a general rise in the occupancy rental in that 
part, the present averages being Es. 3*21 for the latter and 
Es. 2*52 for the former class, while the fall is due to the 
abandonment of so much land during the famine and its subse- 
quent resumption as 'Uatstor at very easy rates. In the Duab 
the occupancy rental has risen to Rs. 4*71 and that of tenants- 
at-will to Es. 5-69, while in Gaiigapar the corresponding figures 
are Es. 6*93 and Es. 6*16 xmr acre. The occiipaney rental is 
extraordinarily high in the Soraon tahsil, av( 3 raging Es, 7*27 in 
Mirzapuir Ohauhari pargana, while also in Kiwai and Bikandra 


it' exceeds Ils. 6. The rise in the rents paid by statutory tena,nts 
has been fairly steady and . every year has witnessed a large 
number of applications for enhancement. These almost invari- 
ably accompany the transfer of the land and have been very 
numerous ; the purchasers are often traders and professional men 
ill the city, who look upon the land merely as an investment, 
with the result that many claims are made that are wholly unwar- 
ranted by the circumstances of the holding. Further details as 
to the rental will be found in the several tahsil articles, 

A very considerable area is snblet, and this consists mainly 
of sir or else is included in the large unwieldy holdings of 
high caste occupancy tenants. It is very frequently the case 
that land sublet is not recorded as such, the tenant denying the 
fact of the sublease for fear that it may be used against him in 
enhancement, while the shikmi follows suit, as he holds the land 
merely at the pleasure of the tenant. None the less the recorded 
area is 230,897 acres or 18-67 of the land included in holdings, 
the proportion rising to 25*6 per cent, in the Allahabad tahsil. 
It is also above the normal in Handia, but elsewhere the figure 
differs little from the general average save in Bara, where it is 
only 11*7 jier cent., owing probably to the great scarcity of 
cultivaors in that subdivision. The shilcmi psays much more 
than the tenant-at-will, for his is a true competition rental and 
Ms holding is generally of a superior description. The average 
is Bs. 6-89 per acre, rising to Rs. 8*31 in the Allahabad tahsil 
and very little less throughout the trans-Ganges tract, while in 
Meja it is Rs. 4*27 and in Bara only Rs, 3*76, though this is 
very much higher than the amount paid by ordinary tenants. 

There can be no doubt that the general condition of the 
people has improved materially during the past fifty years. The 
rise in prices has benefited the agricultural classes to a large 
extent, while the accompanying rise in wages, which is especially 
noticeable in Allahabad itself, has been fully proportionate in 
the case of the labouring and menial classes. Judging from 
outward appearances also, the improvement in the food and 
clothing of the people and in the furniture of their houses is 
apparent, and a higher standard of comfort can only be ascribed 
to greater prosperity. The landholders have fared unequally: 
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for while the large proprietors have done well on the whole and 
in many instances have extended their properties, it is un- 
fortunately true that the small landlords and the cultivating 
communities are frequently embarrassed and often have been 
compelled to part with their ancestral estates. This result is 
by no means peculiar to Allahabad and arises from the same 
causes which are at work elsewhere ; pre-eminent among them 
being the increase in the number of the sharers, and old hahits 
of extravagance which they are unable to eradicate in spite of 
altered conditions. As in the districts to the east so also in 
Allahabad have many of the agriculturists, whether owners or 
cultivators, been compelled to eke out their means of subsistence 
by temporary migration to Bengal, where they obtain employ- 
ment in service and in the great industrial centres. ' This 
movement is illustrated by the increasing demand for labour, 
and its effects are shown in the higher wages prevailing at home 
and in the additional wealth brought into the district in the 
shape of wages earned abroad. 


CHAPTEK IV. 


Administiiation and Eevenue. 


The district is in charge of a Collector and Magistrate, who 
is subject to the general control of the Commissioner of the 
Allahabad division. The sanctioned magisterial staff comprises 
a joint magistrate, a covenanted assistant and six deputy collec- 
tors, as well as a cantonment magistrate; btit in practice this 
is frequently exceeded. There are also nine tahsildars and a 
number of honorary magistrates, including the bench in the 
Allahabad municipality. The civil courts are those of the 
district judge, the subordinate judge, the judge of the small 
cause court and the munsif of Allahabad, The last exercises 
jurisdiction throughput the Duab and the trans- Jumna tahsils, 
while original civil suits in the trans-Ganges tract are entrusted 
to the subordinate judge. The rest of the district staff consists 
of the superintendent of police, with one or more assistants and 
a deputy superintendent, two district engineers, the civil surgeon 
and his assistants, the sub-deputy opium agent, the agent of the 
Bank of Bengal, the superintendent of Government gardens, three 
chaplains on the Bengal establishment, the postmaster and the 
headmaster of the high school. As Allahabad is the provincial 
capital and the headqxiarters of a division there are many other 
gazetted officers in addition to the district staff proper. Apart 
from the High Court of Judicature for the jiS[orth-\yestern 
Provinces, the Government secretariat, the Board of Eevenue 
and the Accountant-GeneraPs office the place 'contains the 
central office of the inspector-general of police, the criminal 
investigation department, the superintending engineer, 3rd circle, 
the executive engineer of the Allahabad division, the superin- 
tendent of the Allahabad division, railway mail service, a 
superintendent of post-offices, an assistant commissioner and a 
superintendent of salt revenue and the inspector of schools, 
Allahabad division. Other officers include those of the telegraph 
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deparbment, the superintendent of the central prison, the large edu- 
cational staff attached to the Muir Central College, the lieadmaster 
of the normal school and the principal of the training college. 

Allahabad is the headquarters of a brigade in the 8th or 
Lucknow division, and the local garrison consists of one Ih'itish 
infantry battalion, a regiment of native infantry, a regiinont 
of native cavalry, a battery of Royal Field Artillery and. a 
company of Royal Garrison Artillery stationed at the fort. 
There is also a large establishment of the supply and transport 
corps, while in the fort is an arsenal under the Ordnance depart- 
ment. The volunteer force comprises a squadron of the 1st 
United Provinces Horse, the Allahabad volunteer rilles and a 
detachment of the East Indian Railway volunteer rifles. Allah- 
bad has three cantonments, all under the control of a single 
cantonment committee. To these reference will be made later. 

Allahabad became the headquarters of a district on the 
cession of this and other territories by the Nawab Wazir of Oudh 
to the East India Company in 1801. The area was at first much 
larger than at present and comprised 26 parganas, excluding 
Chaukhandi, which under British rule has generally been treated 
as an integral portion of Bara. In 1816 the pargaua of Haiidia 
or Kiwai was added in exchange for territory restored to Oudh 
in the present district of Gonda j but in 1825 a new district was 
formed with headquarters at F^atebpar and 13 parganas were 
transferred from Allahabad. This left a total of 14 parganas, 
which have since remained unchanged save for the occasional 
transfer of a few individual villages. About the time of the first 
regular settlement in 1840 these parganas were arranged in nine 
tahsils, and no further alterations have taken jDlace except that 
after the Mutiny the headquarters of the Chail tahsil were moved 
to Allahabad for greater administrative convenience. Under 
the present arrangement the Allahabad tahsil is conterminous 
with the Chail pargaua ; the Sirathu tahsil with that of Kara ; 
and the Manjhanpur tahsil includes the parganas of Ivarari and 
Atharban. The trans-Ganges tract similarly comprises three 
tahsils, of which Soraon contains the parganas of Soraon, Kawab- 
ganj and Mirzapur Chauhari; Phiilpur those of Jhusi and 
Sikandraj and Handia those of Kiwai and Mah. In the 
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trafl3»Jumii£ii tract; agalu there are three tahsils/each eoiiterminoiis 
Vvith. a single 'pargana. The Bara tahsil consists of the pargana 
of the same name, the Karchaiia tahsil is identical with pargana 
Arail and the IMeja tahsil with that of Khairagarh. All these 
tahsils for administrative purposes have hitherto formed revenue 
and criminal subdivisions of the district. 

The fiscal history of the district may be said to begin with piKoal 
its formation as a revimua unit at the cession in 1801. It should 
be borne in mind^ hoAvover, that the area was not the same as 
at present, owing to the subsequent addition of pargana Kiwai and 
the detachment of the Fatehpur parganas in 1825. Unfortun- 
ately detailed figures for the several parganas at the early 
settlements are not available, and it is possible only to state the 
demand for the whole district in the lump. 

The average annual revenue for the parganas now included i602-03 
in Allahabad, excepting Kiwai, was Rs. 15,58,073 in the five 
years immediately anterior to British rule. It is a matter of ” ' ' 
common knowledge that the demand was exceedingly severe, 
the tenants being entirely at the mercy of the farmers, who were 
guided solely by the tenants’ capacity for paying, irrespective 
of the value of the land. This sum, too, large as it was with 
reference to the condition of the district, did not represent the 
whole amount extorted from %\\q mmindars and cultivators, 
since large payments were exacted in the shape of cesses and 
manorial dues. In 1801-02 the revenue arrangements were left 
entirely to the collector, Mr. Alimuty, who had nothing more 
satisfactory to guide him than the pattas granted by the Oudh 
i'eveniie ofiieials. Presumably the demand for the first year was 
based on these leases, but no records are extant to show the 
amount collected, though the severity of its incidence is proved 
by the large remissions which were afterwards found necessary. 

In 1802 orders were given to make a settlement for three years, 
and for this purpose the old and objectionable practice of 
farming was adopted. Kawab Baqar AH Khan of Fatehpur, the 
Raja of Benares and Deokinandan Singh offered themselves 
as securities for the tahsildars to be appointed to the several 
parganas, which were accordingly made, over to officers of their 
nomination appointed by the collector. With the exception of 
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tlio I^awab theso three men knew nothing of the district j hut 
nevertholess they made certain offers for each of the parganas 
greatly in excess of the sums previously realised, and when 
their offers were aeeepted they let out various villages at sums 
calculated with reference to the general assessinont of the pargana, 
those places for which engagements could not be obtained being 
held under the personal management of the tahsildars. This 
settlement therefore was one of extreme severity and marked 
inequality, some villages being hampered with an absurdly high 
demand while others were assessed far too lightly. This policy led 
to an immense number of transfers ; and the three farmers them- 
selves purchased at sales for arrears of revenue landed property 
paying an aggregate demand of six lakhs, or more than one-fifth 
of the entire amount. In the first year the whole district paid 
Es. 27,62,149, and this rose to Es. 27,76,318 in 1803-04 and to 
Es. 27,92,433 in the following year, the demand for the Allahabad 
district proper, Kiwai excluded, being Es. 18,04,588 in the fi,rst 
year. 

At the second triennial settlement efforts were made to 
dispense with farming as far as possible. The villages were 
offered to the at the rates of the previous year; and 

only when they refused the offer was the village let to the highest 
bidder. Nevertheless, in spite of the strenuous exertions 'of the 
collector, Mr. E. A. Cuthbert, two-fifths of the area remamed in 
the hands of the farmers, the only improvement on the old 
system being that, instead of the arrangements being left to the 
tahsildars, farming tenders were taken for each taluq& or zwmAn- 
dari holding direct, permission being given to the farmer to 
pay his revenue to the collector without the intervention of the 
tahsildars. The latter were thus kept in check, and the ■zctmiii- 
dars were given an opportunity of appealing against an 
iniquitous demand. The best feature of this settlement was the 
general reduction of the assessment, which wa.'S made Just in 
time to save the zamindars horn absolute ruin. As before, the 
demand fluctuated, amounting to Es. 23,27,272 in 1805-06, to 
Es. 23,16,320 in 1806-07 and to Es. 24,10,973 in 1807-08,; the 
actual figure for this district, omitting Kiwai and the Eatehpur 
imrganas, being Es. 15,12,804 in the first year. 
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The thii'd Bettlement waa made by Mr. Christian for four 
years and vv as a great improvement on its predecessors, inasmuch 
as it Y/as l)ased on an estimate of the area and produce of the 
various estates and parganas according to returns furnished by 
zcmAndars^ patwaris and qanungos. The assessments were pro- 
gressive, amounting in the first year to E>s. 15,42,392, in the 
second to Es. 16,18,351, in the third to Rs, 16,32,570 and in the 
last to Rs. 16,51,251^ the figures in this case referring to the 
existing district, pargana Kiwai still excepted. In spite of the 
enhancement the settlement appears to have worked remarkably 
wall, and at its termination less than one per cent, of the aggre- 
gate demand remained uncollected. 

In 1812 a fresh settlement was carried out and was originally 
sanctioned for a term of five years. The principles on which it 
was effected were the same as on the last occasion, but the 
farmers were eliminated to a much greater extent than before 
and an increasing number of proprietors were admitted to engage. 
Again the progressive system was adopted, and in every year 
a gradual enhancement took place, the total rising from 
Rs. 16,94,321 in the first year to Rs. 17,43,854 in 1816-17, the 
assessment being that of the district as now constituted except 
for pargana Kiwai. This settlement worked fully as well as, 
or even better than, its predecessor ; for the first three years the 
balance was only one-half per cent, and no remissions had to be 
made. In 1816 a substantial addition was received in the shape 
of Rs. 1,05,361 on aocoimt of pargana Kiwai. On the termina- 
tion of the settlement the measures afterwards embodied in 
Regulation VII of 1822 were under consideration ; consequently 
the term was oxtouded for a second period of five years, the 
assessment remaining unchanged save in pargana Kiwai, which 
was resettled in 1820-21 at Rs. 1,27,435. Similar extensions 
wmre made from time to time and the assessment remained in 
force till 1839. The collector had been directed to undertake 
a revision in 1822, but the Regulation of that year proved 
unworkahle and nothing was done till the separation of Fateh- 
pur in 1825. .hh’orn that year desultory settlement operations 
appear to ha,vo l)eeii carried on, pargaua Bara being assessed 
anew, while, some ouhancemenfs were made and collected in Kiwai, 
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J^awabganj, Soraon and Sikandra, although they uevor reoeivod 
the sauotion of the Government. This quinquf3unial sjttlem'.'rit, 
of which the details will be found in the appendix, was a great 
success throughout, and the only remissions of any iiote wore 
caused by occasional hailstorms, by an emigration of tenants 
from Bara into Rewah in 1830 and by the famine of 1837.-^' 
The demand at its expiration amounted to Es. 20,13,211 for the 
district as now constituted. 

The settlement under Regulation IX of 1833, generally 
known as the first regular settlement, was conducted by Mr. E, 
Montgomery. It differed from all its predecessors in the decrease 
of the rate of assessment from ten-elevenths to two-thirds of the 
recorded assets, and also in being based on the actual measure- 
ments of the land. The survey was commenced in February 1838 
and was completed witbin a year; but though fairly accurate it 
was of an imperfect nature, as the village maps wore not drawn 
to scale but were mere sketches. Still thej'" proved extremely 
useful, and their correctness, in spite of the methods adopted, was 
indeed remarkable. As soon as the papers were received from the 
surveyor a with a small staff, was deputed to each pargana 

to prepare statements showing the capabilities of each village 
with respect to soil, crops, irrigation and the like, together wdth 
a note of the former revenue and its incidence. The settlement 
officer then proceeded to fix standard rates in the light of these 
returns, employing two circles only, one consisting of the Diiab 
parganas and the other of the trans-Ganges tract and Arail 
Bara had been settled already by Mr. Spiers betwon 1829 and 
1834, and Meja was assessed without regard to standard rates. 
In each di vision there were three classes, and each class was siil )di vid- 
ed into wet and dry. Then came a hasty inspection, each pargana 
being allotted about ten days: indeed rapidity seems to have been 
the predominant character is tie of this settlement, 'for the whole 
district w^as assessed in a single year. The revenue was then 
fixed for the pargana as a whole, the distribution being made by 
the proprietors themselves, the only subsequent operations being 
the preparation of the village records, hh&wcits and rent-rolls. 
The last occasioned a general outcry and thousands of petitions 
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poured in, witli the result that the papers were not completed for 
two years. In Khairagarh the settlement was made with the 
village muqaddams or the cultivating communities, direct settle- 
ment with, the Raja taking place only where these did not exist j 
and in the former case a malihana allowance of 18 per cent, was 
given to the superior proprietor. In this tahsil the demand was 
determined by rofereiiee to the village papers after their correc- 
tion; but here again the evil effects of haste were soon apparent, 
for the Raja, to whom the distribution was left as usual, caused 
the highest revenue to be put on the poorest estates and these he 
mortgaged to one of his own dependents, who at once MI into 
arrears, so that the property was sold by auction and of course 
realised nothing. Against a plot of this kind nothing but 
thorough inspection of each, individual village would have been 
of any avail, and this was wholly impossible in the limited time 
allowed by Mr. Montgomery. 

The revenue assessed on the whole district was Rs. 21,09,176, 
excluding Rs. 80,781 levied as malihana, and the details for the 
various tahsils are shown in the appendix."®' These details do not, 
however, make up the total given above, as owing to alterations 
in the boundary the actual demand for the district as now con- 
stituted was Rs. 20,81,612. The increase was not excessive but 
the incidence of the new demand was very unequal, a result that 
was inevitable under a system whereby the distribution was 
effected by the proprietors themselves, often in a single day. 
The enhancement was greatest in Bara and Meja, the two tahsils 
which were least fitted by nature to stand au excessive strain. 
There the sottloraent not unnaturally broke doAvn and a revision 
had to be undertaken in 1860, when large reductions were made. 
Of the other tahsils Handia alone was highly assessed, and only 
for the first few years ; while elsewhere the settlement was either 
very moderate or else extremely light, particularly in pargana 
Ghail, where it was popularly known as a chauanni bandohast 
or Qisscssment at one-fourth of the assets. If the revenue incidence 
was reljatively high, this was due to the remarkable rise of rents 
prior to the settlement, resulting in turn from the rise in prices, 
which had largely encouraged speculation in grain and the control 
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of euitiivatiou by ihe exporting merchants of Aiiahabad. The 
proof of the general lightness of the demand, as a, Iso of its in- 
equality, is to be found in the marked difference botweeii the 
several tahsils in the selling price of land during the 30 years for 
which the settlement was current. In pargana Chail tins ran up 
to 25 times the revenue ; in the other Diiab parganas it ranged 
from 18 to 20 years’ purchase; in Arail and the trans-Ganges 
tract from eight to ten ; and in Bara and Meja one to two years ’ 
purchase was obtained with difficulty till 1860, the rate being 
from three to four after the revision. 

The second regular settlement was commenced in October 
1867 and offered a strong contrast to its predecessor by lasting 
till March 1878. The delay was duo chiefly to the numerous 
changes in the staff and also to the fact that the assessments 
could not keep pace with the survey, with the result that in 
every pargana a fresh set of statistics had to be compiled for 
attestation. The cost of the settlement was consequently enor- 
mous, amounting to Es. 10,93,641, which gave an average of 
Rs. 387 per square mile ; but two-fifths of this were expended on 
the preparation of the village records, which were not completed 
till tlie end of 1877, the delay being enhanced by the unusual 
volume of litigation which came before the settlement courts. 
The first settlement officer was Mr. Cacloll, but he was merely 
engaged in preliminary work and in December 1867 was replaced 
by Mr. A. Colvin who, with Mr. D. M. Smeaton as assistant, 
assessed the Sirathii and Maiijhanpur tahsils, the new revenue 
^coming into force in November 1870. In the latter year 
IMr. Colvin was succeeded by Mr. C. W. Carpenter and 
Mr. Smeaton by Mr. Hanson, who died in 1872, the former 
assessing the Allahabad, Soraon, Bara and Pinilpiir tahsils, in 
which the new revenue was collected from November 1.873 for 
the parganas of Nawabganj, Soraon, Jhnsi and Sikandra and 
a year later for the remainder. In 1872 Mr. F. W. Porter 
took the place of .Mr. Hanson, sneceeding Mr. Carpenter in 

1874, and he completed the assessment of the remainder of 
the district, the new demand being introduced in Mah from, 

1875, in Kiwai and Karehana from 1876 and in Meja from 
1878, 
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The various officers adopted different methods in assessment. 
Mr. Colvin employed a six-fold soil classification, demarcating 
the area as dimnat or rich loam, sigun or sandy loam, hahm or 
sand, maf.iar or stiff clay and chanohar or low rice land; the sixth 
class being the conventional goind or land immediately adjoin- 
ing the villojge site. I:Io then a^jpoara to have deduced soil rates 
from the results of personal enquiry, assuming that similar rates 
are paid on similar soils over large areas ; but in actual practice 
he seems to have assessed on assumed rentals, the basis of which 
was the sum recorded in the rent-roll, corrected for sir and the 
like, utilising as a check a general circle rate, so that the clas- 
sification of soils and the standard soil rates might well have 
been dispensed with altogether. Mr. Carpenter, instead of 
proceeding to ascertain actual soil rates in the first instance, 
deduced a general average rate for all soils in an entire circle 
from the recorded rents, and after correcting the assets on account 
of sir, estimated future enhancements in backward estates and 
other considerations, assessed at about half the product obtained 
by this general rate. Subsequently he worked out soil rates by 
abstracting the rentals of particular soils, but these did not form 
primarily the basis of assessment. Mr. Porter’s first care on 
the other hand was to secure au accurate demarcation of soils 
and then to ascertain the actual rates paid by each class of tenant 
in each kind of soil, the consideration of local conditions enabling 
him to evolve prevailing soil rates, which were applied to the 
soil areas inoach mahal in order to obtain the assessable assets. 
Allowance was made for the caste and status of the tenant and the 
revenue wms fixed at roughly 50 per cent, of the corrected rental. 
The demand was made progressive wherever the enhancement 
was large and the final result was a revenue of Es. 23,78,738.'*' 
This gave an increase of 20 j)®!' cent, on the expiring demand, 
the Duab paying 34'8, Gangapar 21’8 and Jamnapar 6*3 per 
cent, more than formerly. There was an actual reduction in 
Bara and Atharban, while in Khairagarh the increment was 
extremely small. The incidence per acre aver-aged Es. 2-5-0, 
being Es. 2-5-4 in the Duab parganas, Es. 2-15-3 in the trans- 
Ganges area and Ee. 1-12-2 in the rest of the district. The 
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highest rate was Es. 3-12-11 in Mirzapur Chanlmn and the 
lowest Eo. 1-6-6 in Khairagarh. 

When first imposed the new assessment was undoubtedly 
severe. For the ten years ending wdth 1881-82 the average 
annual balance was Rs. 5^473, which shows that continaal difficalty 
was experienced in collections ; but the general rise in prices 
rendered the settlement workable for the most part till deteriora- 
tion in the south of the district became apparent. The third 
decade was altogether disastrous. In the T)uab and the trans- 
Ganges tahsils conditions were fairly satisfactory and at all 
events the assessment required no alteration ; but the series of 
bad years which commenced in 1894-96 reduced the trans-Jumna 
area to a deplorable state. The average balance for the ten 
years ending with 1901-02 was Rs. 2,31,954 annually, and, though 
most of this was due to two years of famine, there is no doubt 
that the assessment in Bara and Meja broke down completely. 
Population and cultivation declined, large areas were abandoned 
and the collection of rents became impossible, the amount realised 
being but a fraction of the total due. As a temporary measure an 
inspection was made of the depressed tract in 1898 by Mr. S. li. 
Fremantle, who proposed immediate reductions of Rs. 22,280 
in 167 villages, mainly in Meja and Bara, subject in some cases 
to subsequent adjustment in the interval before the termination 
of the settlement. The latter event occurred in 1904, but before 
that date enquiry had shown that no material enhancement was 
possible in the Dual) and trans-Ganges tracts, and that, though 
the former displayed many inequalities, a satisfactory adjustment 
of the demand could hardly be achieved till the influence of the 
canal on the country it commanded could be definitely determined. 
On the other hand it was obvious that a substantial reduction 
was immediately required in the trans- Jumna tract, where the 
old demand could not equitably be enforced. Consequently, it 
was ordered that for' the six tahsils north of the Jumna and 
Ganges the settlement should be extended for a period of ten 
years expiring in 1914, any particular instances of over-assess- 
ment being separately dealt with as exceptional cases. 

For the trans- Jumna tahsils three separate proposals were 
made. The first involved a summary resettlement for ten years 
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OE existing assets^ under the hope that at the end of that period 
the tract would ]}e ripe for a complete attestation of records and 
regular settlement. The second contemplated a regular revision, 
to be preceded" by a full verification and attestation of records 
and to be followed by a summary revision ten years later. The 
third was to extend to southern Allahabad the scheme then in 
j)roeess of evolution with regard to Bnndelkhandj, whereby the 
assessment was to be made on established cultivation, excluding 
iintilled land in tenants’ holdings and KiautoT or land newly 
broken up. Such a settlement was to be made for thirty years, 
subject to revision every five years in eases where the cultivation 
had increased or decreased to the extent of 10 per cent, or more. 
,The last proposal was adopted, and it was determined to effect a 
new settlement without a preliminary survey. In 1902, pending 
the enactment of special legislation, summary reductions were 
made in the demand. These were of two kinds, ordinary redac- 
tions to the extent of Es. 50,695 being granted with the object 
of bringing the revenue into a more regulated proportion to 
the assets; while special reductions, aggregating Es. 31,130, 
were allowed in the case of old proprietors and cultivating 
communities as compensation for recent loss,es. In the same 
year Mr. A. W. Pirn was appointed settlement officer for the 
tract in question. Arail was the first pargana to be dealt with, 
and here it was found that the system of fluctuating assessments 
was unnecessary and that there was no need to distinguish nautor 
from other cultivation. The revenue was assessed at 47 -88 j>er 
cent, of the accepted assets, which were considerably lower than 
tho rental recorded or determined by standard rates, and the 
demand was fixed for 30 years at Es. 2,39,145.'^ This was less 
than the former revenue by Es. 26,140, but the difference was 
only Es. 5,269 between the new amount and the old demand as 
already reduced ; showing that the summary reductions of 1902 
were equitably made, though relief had not been given in all 
cases in which it might reasonably have been granted. In Bara 
and Khairagarh, save in the north-eastern portion of the latter, 
where a fluctuating system was not needed and the assessments 
were made under the ordinary rules, the great difliculty lay in 
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the sepai'fition of the rental of the lar^vo area of mieiili.ivaiod L-md 
inclndcd in Jioldings and in the valuation of vd/uior. .i ho taslc 
was complicated by the x>revaloiico of iiiiup routs and tlion.h.'-u’inoo 
of recognised soil rates, as well as by the vary iiig* n;),l,!iro oi Lino 
uncultivated land, which was somotinios f;dlow .-itni sonintinnis 
.giming ground. Furtlier thoro was found a enstoi,un,ry nJiow 
anee, varying from village to village, for such nnonltivatcuLi roas, 
•while at the same time the records of collections wore notoriously 
inaccurate. Consequently the rates could only bo evolved i)j" 
X^ersonal enquiry into the circumstances of every village, l)ut 
even so the assessable assets were largely a matter of assumx>tion. 
In actual practice the rates x>aid for g]-a'/,iug land as such were 
ascertained, sxDeoial soil rates wore worked out for WHdor, smd 
rates for established cultivation Avore obtained independently by 
comparing recognised soil rates with those of holdings in which 
.the soil was of a uniform description; •while the rental of tiio 
established area was then determined by taking into eonNiduraiion 
the character of the recorded rents and tlio nature of the fallow 
"in each ease. The final process 'W'as tlie fxxatiiui of revemio rates 
on the area of established cultivation fur nsc at future revisions. 
The sanctioned demand for Bara wiis Rs, 1,02, o30, giving a 
reduction of Rs. 28,211 on tlio old initial .revoniui n'ud of 
Its. 5,257 on the demand as already rodneed. In K'hairag'fM.'h 
the corresponding roduetions were Its. 54,300 and Its. 1 1,210, the 
.sanctioned revenue being Its. 2,43,017.'^ Settlement operations 
closed in August 1004. 

The first attempt at settling the alluvial along the 

Ganges Avas made in 1830 by Mr. Montgomury, who found (luit 
the settl(,!ment of tho hwhhars at tho conllueuco of the Ganges and 
Jumna liad always been a source of trouble and dispute.^, lie 
accordingly settled six such mahala with the •za/niindif.v^ of the 
adjacent villages at fixed revenue rates per acre, uo alteration to 
be made except in the case of an increase or docroase to the extent 
of 10 per cent, or more in the area. .At tho la..st sG.tIume.ut t'Oe 
alluvial villages were divided into three clasBos. Theses sli.natod 
on tho banks of tho Ganges and Jumna but eonlaliiing a, very 
small proportion of alluvial land were treated as upland, villages, 
ihoso in ■which the la'ad S'ubjoot to fiuvial action Avas of no great 
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oxtiiiiifc Init .still to chango formed the second class, and in such 
(iasiis the rovon, no was as.se3sed separately on tho upland and the 
k-wiJiyir ; while in the third class, where there wa.s a largo alluvial 
area, t]ii,s was doiuaroated as a separate mahal and engagotaenta 
wor(', taken for l!.V(i years only, whereas in other cases the settle- 
ment A\''as made for tho full term subject to the usual conditions 
with regard to ehango. Ali the present time there are 5015 alluvial 
mcihila of whicli 92 arc on the Jumna, 7 on trlieToiis and there.3t 
on the banks of the (langoa, tho whole ])eing' assessed at 
Ivs. 1,09,273. Those in the Soraon and Handia tahsils were last 
asse.ssed in 1904, those in Allahabad, Phulpur and the trans-Jumna 
tahsils in 1904-05jaud those of Sirathu and Manjhanpurin 1905" 
06. hhirther details will bo found in the varioins parganaarticjlcs, 
A tal)lo given in the appendix shows the revenue demand as 
it stood in 1907-08, together with the amount payable in each 
pargana on i^ceonnt of tho local rate.* Tho latter obtained the 
sanction of law in 1871, wlien all tho different cesses were 
amalgamated, including the road, school, district post and rural 
police rato.s, which had !>oen imposed at various date.s. In 1878 
a further rate was added, but this was abolished iu, 1905, and 
a year later the ‘patwari rate, whicli had been imposed and 
removed on sovei'al otjoasions, was strucjk off the list. These 
rates are of an entirely different nature to the manorial dues 
exacted by the mmindars. Of tho latter only jalhar or pay- 
ments for the right of fishing or gathering the wild products of 
tank.s, hanhjjV or the contribution of a fourth .share of the wood 
gathured in t, he jungle, ami 'phalh^r or a like share of the fruit are 
entered in the settlement record and therefore are capable of 
bfcving enforiiod by law. But there are many other cu.stomary 
i]npo.sitious which, though much less generally exacted tliaii in 
tho past, are still recognised in the majority of villages. Rach 
are contributions made on the occasion of births, marriages and 
deatliB in tlie landlord’s family and the annual tribute, whether 
in (jasli or Iciiid, ])aid by the village craftsmen. A eominon tax 
is the hImiU or naznma^ which consists in the payment by each 
tenant of one riipoo in addition to his rent ; while in the south of 
tho district the pi.’opriotor8 take a commission on all sales of 
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cotton and grain, though the collection of transit (lues on mcrohaH- 
disc may bo regarded as a thing of the past. 

After tlio introduction of British rule tlio (lahsihliu's norn at 
first made respoiisiblo for tho provision of an tidoqnnii^'- policu fon/u ; 
but their failure to perform this portion of their dutii'S kd to (lu; 
establishment in 1809 of a force of barhvndd’:^ stationed at thfj 
various tahsil headquarters and other convenient points. Tills 
system was afterwards developed from time to time l)ut was 
abolished after the Mutiny, when the local police was replaced by 
a provincial constabulary. At first this body was of a military 
character, consisting for tho most part of discharged soldiers 
under British officers of the Indian army ; but gradually the armed 
police was reduced in strength audits place taken by the ordinary 
civil police. At tho present time, however, there is still a con- 
siderable force of armed police at Allahabad, including a troop 
of 22 mounted men, as well as four Bub-inspeotors, 48 head 
constables and 282 men. Those are located in the polidO Hues at 
Allahabad, and with the civil reserve of 1C sub-inspectors, 29 head 
constables and 167 men, who are detached for duty as occasion 
requires, are under the reserve inspector. The force distributed 
among the various police station.s comprises 03 sub -inspectors, 
62 head constables and 681 men, their allocation btung sliown in 
the appendix.'’' Tho total includes ihu municipal polii.'o, 327 
men of all grades, who belong to tlio regular fureo, the latter 
having replaced the municipal clmblcWnra in 1907. In juMition 
there are the town police, comprising 13 men fs.>r the. notified 
area of PInilpur and 60 for the Act XX towns ; though tlio latter 
will be reduced by 26 consequent on. tho withdrawal ef tlio Act 
from five of tho towns, whore tlicir pla(;o will Ijc taken by 
ordinary village chaulcidars. Those last mimlmr 3,270, and 
there arc 134 road chavdildaTB, who patrol practically all tho 
metalled roads in the district. In the Mau Aiiunia police 
circle of the Soraon tahsil there arc 10 chauhidars^ boleiigiiig 
to eight villages, who are not paid in cash lik (3 (he rest, 
but hold rent-free Jtfgw’s in place of wages. The revenuo of 
these villages is collected by the tahsildar of Ikrtabgaih, to 
which district they belong, but fo.r criminal purpo.ses they lie 
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within the Jurisdiction of the Man Aimma ihana, being sur- 
rounded on all sides l)y Allahabad territory. The control of 
the polioo is vested in the supGrintendent, subject to the general 
Bupervisioii of the district magistrate, and his staff includes 
one or two assistant super iutcndents and a deputy superinten- 
dent. Suhordlnate to him arc two European re.sQrve inspectors, 
three European sergeants, tho prosecuting inspector, the city 
inspector or kotwed and two other visiting mspectors. 

On th e reconstitution of the police in 1861 the number of 
stations ivas greatly increased, the total being raised to 35, exclu- 
sive of 21 outposts. Various changes were made from time to 
time, and in 1907 there were 34 stations and 13 outposts, apart 
from those in tho city. Under a iiew scheme introduced in that 
year six stations were to be abolished. Already Sirsa has been 
reduced to an outpost, its circle being divided between Meja and 
Manda ; Baraut has been partitioned between Handia and Sarai 
Mamrez j Sikandra between Phulpur, Soraon and Man Aimma; 
Karari between Manjhanxmr, Pachhim Sarira and Kohkhiraj ; 
and Pipalgaon between the Pura Mufti and Kotwali circles. 
Bara is still in existence, but will bo divided between Ghurpnr, 
Dando and Slianlcargarh ; in its place an outpost will bo 
established at Gurmhi when that of ICohrar is abolished. Other 
changes involve the removal of the Pura Mufti station to Tiwari 
Talao, of Kolilvhiraj to Bharwari, of Ghurpur to Jasra and of 
the Pipalgaon outpost to Punghat. This rearrangement will 
leave a total of 28 stations and 7 outposts, tho old and the 
new diBti,'ii)ution being shown in the apopendix.* It was found 
impussihlo to define the p)olice circles so as to make their bound- 
aries coincide with those of the talisils, and the attempt was 
abandoned in spiite of the obvious advantages of such a system. 
According to the new scliome tho Allahabad tahsil comprises the 
city police stations of Kotwali, Cannington, Mutiganj, Kydganj, 
Damganj and Coloneiganj, the last having an outpost at Pha- 
pjhamaii and Blutiganj one at Naiui across the Jumna; the 
cantonment station, to which are attached tho cantonment police 
force of eleven men; Pura Mufti, with an oiitp) 08 t at Pip>al- 
gaon, and the Sarai Akil station. In the Sirathit tahsil there are 
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fciLaLions at KoiikMraj and Saiiiij in Manjluwpuf ai- 'Manjhan- 
pm* and Pachhim Sarira, tlio latiOei* liuvljng .*i.n .U. 

Maliewa; in Sovaon at Somun^ Man Aimina and ] !h 

i^Iiulpiir atSarailnayatjWitli adepondcnt (mipnst tit Jiurst a.iul a.i. 
Pkdpur j in Handia atIPandiaand Sarai Mtimroy. jiu Ka,ri‘.ha,{ii!, nt 
Karehana and Ghnrpur, with an outpost at (lurinhi ; iu lijira, ;>t 
Shankargarh and Dando; and in the l.aiiwil at Kura.oa, 

Khiri, Manda and Mcja, the lasb Iiaving an ontp^st at hiir.sa,. 
These stations are for the most part convoniciitly situated, tlio 
great majority being close to the line of railway. In the trans- 
Ganges tract the most remote tliana is hfawaliganj, eight miles 
from a railway station j in the Dual) those of Sara! .Akil and 
Pachliim Sarira lie on unmetallod roads and arc sniiiewhat diiU- 
cult of access^ being 13 and 14 miles respectively from, the 
nearest station; while in the tiuns- Jumna area conditions are 
necessarily of a less satisfacto.ry nature, at all evenl.s iu the ease 
of Dando, 11 miles from Jasra station, iCur;i(»n, 16 miles fj'oni 
Moja Road, and Khiri, 22 miles from Jasj’a. 

Tables given in the appendix show tlio most prevalent forms 
of crime with which the police have to deal iii this district. 
The work is distinctly licavy and is increased by the number 'of 
miscellaneous duties, otiior than, the detection and })rove,n- 
tion of crime, which fall to the lot of the polio, o in .Vilahabatl 
itself. Serious crime in the .tbrin. (,»f organised dacoih\)a, ‘Ahich 
in early days was very prevalent in the trans-Jumna iahsiis, is 
now very rare; hut crimes against pi'operty, Hiitih as t!u.‘ft and 
burglary, are unusually common. Burglaries arc most iVecpiently 
reported in the Kotwali and Soraun circle, s, and arc irsfually the 
work of Pasis. This caste is to he foirnd every whore iii stretigth 
save iu theSarai Inayat, Khiri, Daiido )i,nd Ilbuida eirchis, buttlu; 
Pasis of the Soraon tahsil give the most trouble. IMany rc,side 
in the Cannington and Colonelganj thtmas^ and are joined by 
their caste-fellows from beyond the Ganges in their depi-edations 
in the city and civil station. The Cannington Pasis often, 
obtain employment in domestic service and arc not ^do^v to 
avail themselves of the opportunities thus <rirerod, while tlu; 
preventive work of the police is constantly hanipcrcd by ijjo 
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ol)si;rii.ciiive attiliado adopted by Itoase-owners and tenaids in tlio 
inattci" of MriL'voiiiancjo, especially in the railway settlement, 
'.riiG Fasis (1<> n(d confmo their attention to this distinct alonoj, 
i’oi,’ i’oijetitly it has cmno to light that for the commissi(.)n of tlie 
mure 80 i,i(.)iis crimes they often wander far afield, daouities 
having boon traced to members of this caste in Nadia and in 
nliibbulporo. Largo numbers of Pasisfrom this district resort to 
the Central Pivivinoes^ Calcutta, Bengal and Assam, where they 
uldain empldynieiit cm railway works, in brick-fields, stone quar- 
ries and cual mines, and the local knowledge they obtain assists 
them materially in their criminal exq)editions. In a similar man- 
ner tlio IMallahs, particularly those of the Daraganj, Meja, Saiui, 
(Sarai Akil and Jlandia circles, are snspected of participating 
in river crime both in the United Provinces and on the water- 
ways of Bengal. The district is infested by large numbers of 
wandering Kanjars or Kachhbaiidias and other tribes, who 
commit ntimoruiis offences against property ; but the thefts are 
usually of a petty nature and are seldom reported. Cattle-theft 
is fairly common and cattle-poisoning by Chamars is not uufre- 
qiiontly j-cportctl from tJio trana-Ganges and trans-Jumna tracts. 
'!i’ho Allahabad liiitdiers have been susx)eeted of complicity in 
sihjIi crimes, and it was at least signiiioant that an outbreak of 
cattle-theft in Banda a few years ago synchronised with the 
advent into that district of several butchers from Allahaliad. 

In foivuer days infanticide was very prevalent among the 
Jhijpnts of the distj'ict, c.sx>ecially those of the Monas, Bais and 
Bacligoti clans, the crime being qiartieularly common in the 
X}arts adjoining Ondh. A number of villages were brought under 
the oporat.ions of the Ponialo Infanticide Prevention Act, VIJI 
of 1870, but by 1881 only 25 were still kept on th.e list and ton 
years latter tlic measure was withdrawn from the last remaining 
villages as the x^i'actice was considered to be extinct. 

'.rhe district poBSCSses two jails, of which the central prison 
is at Naini, on the south .side of the Jumna, while tlio district 
j.-iii is at iMaiaka in the civil station, close to the district 
high school TJjc Nairn jail flates from 1836, when the system 
of diyisiomil central qii'isons was introduced with the object of 
cling accommodation for long-term prisoners and relieving 
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the congestion in the district jails. Tlio jail itself is a, itirgo 
enclosure surrounded by inner and outer brick walls, and within 
are the barracks’ for the prisoners, the workshops, and storehntisos 
and brickfields. There arc separate wards for fonialos and 
for Europoan prisoners. The charge is vested in a Huporinlon- 
dent, who is an ofii(JOi* of the Indian IModical (Service and 
resides in a house close bo the jail, situated among tlio cxicusis’o 
farm and gardens wlilch arc maintained by prison Jabonr. 
There are also quarters for the warders, tlio guard and tlie 
sbafi- coniioeted with the prison outside the walls, ''blio special 
industries carried on in the jail are printing, mainly in con- 
nection with the Government Press, brick and tilO'-malving, the 
manufacture of munj matting, oil-pressing, ('arpentry, garden- 
ing and blacksmiths’ work. The average daily nuinbor of con- 
victs during the live years ending with 1007 was 1,394, avS 
compared with 804 in 1850, 1,590 in 1800, 1,714 in 1870 
and 1,838 in 1880, the decline during recent years licing very 
noticeable. The district jail is of tlio first-dass and is under 
the control of the civil surgeon. It includes the civil prison 
and the lock-up for persons awaiting trial. Tlio average numlier 
of prisoners was 684 in 1870, 579 iu 1880, 052 in 1900 and 551 
during the last five years, ineduding 28 women. I n addition to 
the two jails there is an institution at Allalial)n,d whicli is the 
only one of its kind in the United Provincos. '.riiis is the 
workhouse, situated next to the tahsil and opposite the district 
courts. It was established under the EuiH)po[m Vagrancy Act, 
IX of 1874, and the inmates , comprise persons from all parts of 
the provinces, in most cases ^Goafors” of the worst sttrt, uitlioiigh 
occasionally a respectable man gets there through misbirtune. 
The men are employed in pounding mmij, gardening and 
miscellaneous work. There arc on an average about 50 inmates 
during the year and the cost of maintenance is suino lls. 2,900 : 
the number would bo much greater but for the existence of the 
strangers’ homo in the city, maintained liy the Ailahaliad Chari- 
table Association. 

In early days the excise revenue was farmed to c.mti'actors, 
either for single parganas or by groups of parganas, and this 
system remained in force till the introduction of tlio distillery 
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sysLem in 1862. Tho innovation was not altogether sneeessM 
and beioi'c long roconr.so was had oucc inora to farming. By 
1878 tlic (iraus-Jlimiia tahsils, as well as Manjhaupur and the 
rural portiijii of pargana Chail, wore farmed, while in tho same 
year the rest of tho distriet, except the Soraon tahsil, was hrough 
under the modified distillery system, all the shops witliin certain 
tracts being leased, to a siiigio ctnitractor. In 1882 tho latter 
system was abolished and the whole district was farmed e,xeept 
the trans-Oauges taiisils, in which the distillery system was 
introduced. There wore distilleries at Karela Bagh, at Soraon 
and at Idnilpur, wdiile in 1884- a fourth Asms added at Sirathii, 
that tahsil together with Manjhaiipiir being made a distillery 
area. In 1887 the outstill system Aras ai)plicd to the south of 
pargana Bara, while a year later the modiiied distillery system, 
which had boon in f(.)reo in tho city and cantonment since 1883, 
AAUis reintroduced for a year only in rimlpur and Handia in 
order to break up a Kalwar ring. In 1889 farming AA-as 
abolished and outstills Avcrc established in the tracts hitherto 
farmed : wl,iile subseciuciitly the outstill area Avas limited to tho 
south of tho Bara and Meja tahsils and to the detached villages 
of Chaukhandi and Kholia, Avith the object of checking smuggling 
from IvOAvah, all tho rest of tlie district being under the ordinary 
distiUc.ry system. There has been nosnbsctpicnt change, save for 
the al^olition of the Karela Bagh, Soraon and Sirathn distilleries 
in 1892 and the ostabUshment of a new distillery at llasulabad 
to tiio north of the civil station, near tho Christian village. The 
latter not only supplies this district but also exports licpior to 
Jaunpur, Banda, Bartabgarh and other districts. The excise 
receipts on account of liquor vary with tiie nature of the season, 
a year of famine causing a great set-back, as was the ease in 
1896-97 and 1900-01. For the ten years ending with 1880-87 
the avorago AAurs Rs. 1,24,053 from all sources ; still-head duty, 
farms and lieonsc fees being the principal items. In the next 
decade the total rose to Rs. 1,88,777 annually, out of AA'hich still- 
lioad duty accounted for Rs, .1,00,320, license fees for Rs. 85,091 
tuid ou(, stills for Rs. 2,693. During the ton years ending with 
1906-07 tliere has been but little increase in the consumption, 
but tlio income has risen rapidly, OAAung in part to greater 
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coELpetitioJi but mainly to the higher duty i.u. l'(,)reu. '.rhc 
revoirao wats Es, 2/S'2^l,4fJ, ineluding l/iOj-JIO for duly, 
Es. 97y59G for lieonso8 and lis, 4,352 for oiii.siiHs/’' 'riiOMu 
figures do nofciiieludo tlw receipts on aceemnt of fun.-ign l,i«|uons, 
which averaged Its, OjlifT amiually. Thoj^ are rt^alisiid alfnu^st 
wholly in Allahabad itso if and are gradually increasing, iliougli 
this increase is duo rather to the onhanconieut of the ii(',enB(' fi'os 
for wholesale and retail dealers than to a growtl) in tliceeiunnup- 
tion. Another source of income is the bn'iueniicd liquors obtained 
from the toddy and Palmyra palms, which arc known as and 
sendhi. The right of vend is leased to a single contractor and 
the average receipts are Us. 2/>22 per annum, iln)agh of late tlu! 
amount has increasod largely owing to competition.^'' 

The old system of fanning has never boon almndonofl in 
the case of homj) drugs aud for a long time the right of sale has 
boon auctioned, tho only modification being the ro(Jont iutrt)duc-- 
tion of a system of triennial contra<;ts. 1’im ineumo has 
inoroasod of late owing to tho ouhancomeiil} of tlio dnty aud in a 
small degree to a larger con.sumption. Prom J.877'-78 to 1cSS{5-87 
the average was Us. 82,882, rising in the next dt!ca,de to 
Us. 37,516, while for tho ten years ending with i00(>-07 it wjis 
Us. 63,762. .During the last period tho consumption a, mounted 
to 7 mauiids of /yrmja, 8I.*5 (>i' c/wfc'rn.s aud 48i)-8 of d/M/on;, tlie 
first having been supplant<.id in large measure by c/ofo*(/-s during 
recent years. 

Puppy is cultivated tliroiigiioiit tho district ajid the. opitnu is 
taken to sp«jcifiod centres such as Sirsa and, tSiratliu to Im mtide 
over to the dopartmontal officers. There was oium a factory at 
Surampatti nearSirsa, b:it, now all opium is scut to ( jhazipur. It 
is probable that a certain amount of crude opium remains in blio 
hands of the growers, Imt this is seldom sold and is rosorved only 
for private consumption. ISxoise opium is now sold l)y a single 
contractor, the monopoly having' been introduced in 1008 in order 
to check the extensive .smuggling whieh had formerly been rife, 
Opium was purebased from petty shopke-epors by a (do.sely 
organised gang and was then despatched to Lower .iiengal and 
Burma in very large qriantities. At the same time the oilicial 
* tfiiljle XL 
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Toud at tJio nine tahsils lias Ijoon maintainoci with the object of 
proveaii i rig an lUidvio rise in the price. The meomc from opiiim 

been rcinarkably sttiady. It avoragorl Iks. 30,‘2{')8 foi’ the 
ton years eiuling with iS8G“S7, when the sales amorintcd to 9(M8 
nrannds ; Ils. 40,1.20 for the next decade, the amount being 95*52 
maunfls aiiimaUy; and ,Us. 39,727 for 109*52 maimds from 
ISOTdbS to 1.90{b-07. 

Tlio registrar of the district is the judge of Allahabad, and Bogistra- 
suboidinato to him are tho sub-registrars at each of the tahsil 
headquartors. In the case of some of the smaller offices the 
work is done by the talisildars, but as a rule departmental 
officers are eraployod. The average receipts during the five 
years ending with 1907-08 were Rs. 10,243 and the charges 
Rs. 7,061, figures which differ but little from those of thirty years 
ago. 

A statement given in the appendix shows the receipts from Stamps, 
stamps in each year since 1891.* The figures are tinusually 
largo owing to the fact that the volume of judicial and legal 
Work is so much greater than in any other district. For the ten 
years ending wii.h, 1907-08 thi,; average receipts were Rs, 4,57,372 
annually, of which Rs. 3,54,875 or 77 per cent, were derived 
from the sale of judicial staanps ; the average charges were . 

Rs. 13,469. 'Pliore lias been an immense increase in the stamp 
revenue during recent years, for in the five years ending with 
1880-81 the average was only Rs. 2,88,388 for stamps of all 
kinds and Rs. 2,32,920 for judicial stamps. 

IucoT.n,o-tax has hccii levied in various forms almost inconie- 
eontinu'-msly since the introduction of Act XSXII of 1860. 

Tins ino( one-tax ^vas in force for five years and was followed in 
1867 by a lieonse-tax on trade 'and professions and the income- 
taxes of 1SG9 aTul 1870. The last was assessed at the rate of 
six pies in the rupee on all profits of whatever kind exceeding 
Es. 600 and in the first year yielded Rs, 1,04,637, thougl' 
in the two following years the totals were only Rs. 45,599 and 
Rs. 30,4.82, o^v’ing to the great reduction in tlie numl)or of 
assesBces. The tax was then abolished, but in 1878 a license- 
tax. was introduced, which yielded a net total of Rs. 4,1.400 in 
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l.:80 and Es. 41j070 in the following year. Thw 
by the prosont income-tax levied under i\,ct II i)i‘ bS‘S{j,, 
subsequoritly inodijfiod in 11)00 Ity the exemption of iiujornos n(»t 
exceeding Its. 3,000. Tablo.s given iji tlu) n,[»j)e!uiix .h)io^v^ the 
collections under tho varhnis forms for each year sineo 1800-01 
and also tho details for the city and each tn.hsil from 10O0»()|. 
onwards.* The great Imlk of the tax is o])taino!l from as.soss- 
ments on iricomos realisod in the city of Alla1ia!>iul, and the: 
tahsil totals aro almost insignificant save in 8oi’a;on, Meja and 
Phulpur, which contain the principal markets of i.lie district. 
The average total receipts for tho five years ending with 1907-08 
were Es. l,34j8G9 as compared with Es. 1,51,101 in tlio proced- 
ing five years, figures which shou'' tho import anco of tlio relief 
afforded to persons with small iiioomos by tho modification 
introduced in 1903. Tho chief assessces are tho oHiciaLs, legal 
practitioners, ])ankor8 and traders of Allaha])ad, no other 
district showing so largo a sum dorivod fi-orn salaries of 
Government servants. The avcj'ago tax paid by those assessed 
at five pies under Part TV of tlie Act is Es. 188, giving an 
average incomo of Es, 7,219, a figure wliicii is exceeded in few 
districts. 

Posi-ofSc6, The early history of tho ]mst-ioffieo is mncli the saino as 
in other districts, tho lt)cal or district iidh growing np gradually 
from its inception in 1838 till it began to lx; absorbed hy tlio 
imperial post under Act XIV of 1800. TIio j>rocc,ss was more 
rapid than usual, since by 1880 tlioro wore 28 imperial a,nd only 
9 district offices, though it was not till 1907 tli/il Iho Ijisi. disi;ri<;t 
office was handed over to tho imperial authorities. A. list of all 
. the post-offices iii existence in 1908 will be found In tho a,|»pen- 
dix. The head office is in Canning Eoad, and in tlu^ munledpality 
and cantonments there aro 14 suh-ofiioes and four ’branch offices. 
Outside Allahabad itself there aro IS .sub-offices and 43 brancli, 
offices, the number having increased very rapidly of late years. 
The mails aro carried, as far as pos.sible, by rail, but off* the raihvav 
runners arc employed, the cost being met wholly from imperial 
funds.- The Allahabad postal circle ineludo.s not only tho dirttriefs 
of Allahabad but also tho .sub-offieos at Ecwali, Ihuimi, Eagml, 
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Mailiar and Batna with 26 branch offices in native territory^ 
as well as tliat of Dahiawan, which village actually belongs to 
t]iel?artal)g!i,rh district. (3n the other hand the office at Mirgapiir 
Ciiauliari lies in tlic Partahgarh eirclo. In addition to its 
iiomial fiiTietioua the post-offico does a very large bnsineSvS in 
nionoy-orders and as a savings ])ank. 

Thoro is a €vovornmont telegraph offiee near the railway 
station at Allahabad, and others at the fort and in the new 
eantonment. The City, Cntcherry, Katra, Quceids Eoad and 
Daraganj offices are combined post and telegraph offices, as 
also are those of Daranagar, Bharwari, IStaini, Phiilpur and 
Sirsa. In addition to these, railway telegraph offices are 
available at every station on the various lines and a departmental 
telegraph has been established along the Bhata canal 
distributary. 

The only municipality is that of Allahabad itself. For a 
short time Act VI of 1868 was applied to Sirsa, but the’ taxation 
proved too heavy for the town and the measure was withdrawn in 
1873. In early days the management of the city was entrusted 
to an official committee known as the local agency, and provision 
was made for watch and ward, lighting and conservancy from the 
proceeds of a house-tax., very similar to that legalised under the 
Chaiikidari Act XX of 1866. This measure was extended to 
Allahabad shortly after its introduction, but in 1863 a municipal 
committee was appointed under Act XXVI of 1850, with the object 
<.>f ])rovidiiig a suffieiont police force, improving the conservancy 
arrangements and generally promoting the welfare of the city. 
In 1867 the civil station and city w'ere amalgamated for muni- 
cipal purposes, and the next year saw the introduction of the 
elective principle and also of an octroi-tax on imports. This still 
forms the chief source of income, but the municipality also enjoys 
the sums derived from w'ater-rates, a horse and wheel tax, licenses 
for brick, lime and pottery manufacture, licenses for hackney 
carriages, ground-rents of Government lands leased for building 
purposes, surplus rents of confiscated lands within the jurisdic- 
tion of the municipal board, surplus receipts of the old local 
agency placed at the disposal of the municipality by Government, 
commuted in 1903 for an annual gi‘ant of about Ks, 20,000, 
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3 ' 0 fH:ipis from niimicipal pounds and finoB real u,uy 
Tuunioipal riiloR and tho Gainbling^ LonginpyHouso, ('!ruoU,y to 
Animals and Vaoolnatiou Aata. Thoro is o, li<anui ta.s on alJ 
lioiisos aimvo a (‘.ortain annual valuOj intnidinrod in 
oonsidcrablo anioind/S aro roalisod from, ilm snlo of nva.!iuro sd. 
ih(‘ nmoicipnl scwago farm, from sliiugliiiordionst'N a.nd tho s;i.1o of 
watur. .DoLail.s of tho iiieomo and OKpondituw timlor tlio main 
heads for each year since 1891-02! wi-ll be found in (he appondix/’- 
Diiring U)u ten years o.ading with 1 007 -OS the arm’ago tolusl 
recei])ts were Es. 4/)2j,325, and of this (fCtroi contrilnited 
Rs. 1,92,249, the house-tax and water-rate Ivs. 1,01, 478, other tarxes 
Rs. 34,639, rents Rs. 41,803 a7.id other sources, including tho 
annual gi-a lit in compensation .for relinquished land and tlio sale 
of water, as well as loans, Rs. 1,12,668, 'Olie a. Hairs of the 
munieipaiity arc managed by a board of 2S luombers, u,nder an 
oflieial diairman. Seven momlioi's, including Ibo chairman, 
are appointed either by iianm or by virtue of their oHieo. 
and 21 members are tslocl.ed. Of tlie chicted ini'inbevs six aro 
returned for the civil station by occupants of houses paying a 
rent of Rs. 25 and iijiwards ; six are electoil for Katra and 
.north and south Ivotwali, three for Daraganj, three for ( Lionel- 
ganj and three for Ivydganj and M utiganj. 44ie voting qnali" 
fication in tho city consists in the owiim'ship td' laud or houses 
within tho ward, tlui oemipamiy of liousus rented or rated at 
Rs. 5 and upwards and asscssraont or liability to assessment i.o 
income-tax or other municipal taxation. 

Act XX! of 1S5G was applied in 1860 to the towns of Saral 
Akil, Ivarma, jR'aujlianpur, Ismailgau] and K!ira,ri, luifc was 
withdrawn from the last owing to the unpopularity of themtsasure 
and the threatouod. desertion of the place. I'n 1867 Kara., 
Bliaratganj, Sirsa, Man Aimiua and Rhahxadpuv w(.n‘e added to 
the list, while Raranagar, Plraipur and Jhusi ^v’■er(3 included in 
1872, when fresh notifications wore gas^etted. 3yith rospccL to 
ICarma, Ismailganj and Manjhanpur. lu 1908 the Act was 
withdrawn from Phulpur, which became a noti Hod area unile.r 
United Provinces Act I of 1900, its affairs being niiuiagod by 
a small committee under the presidency of the talisildar. In 
^Appendix, taWo XYI, 
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1909 Shahza,dpTir, J^Ianjlianpur, Sarai Akil and Ismailganj were 
Bfcnick off* fcho so that the existing Act XX towns are Sirsa, 
Man Aimma, Kara, Daranagar, Bharatganj, Jhxisi and Karma. 
I')(5tail.s o;t- the income derived from the house assessment and of 
the main heads of expenditure in each case will be found in the 
several articles on the places in. question. The United Provinces 
Act, Village Sanitation Act„ 1892, II of 1892, was brought into 
operation in Sirsa in 1902 and in Manjhanpur in 1905, when 
rules for the regulation of conservancy were published. 

The district board originated in several distinct committees, 
formed at various times to administer local funds, the proceeds 
of the road and ferry cess, the school cess, the district dd/c cess, 
the rural police rate and others. When these were amalgamated 
in 1871 the control was vested in a central district committee 
and no further ohange occurred till the district board, composed 
partly of officials and partly of members nominated by local 
or tahsil boards, was constituted under the Local Boards Act, 
XIV of 1883. The composition of the board was modified in 
1906, when the local boards were abolished and the elected 
members of the district hoard were returned direct from each 
tahsil. As at present constituted the board consists of 28 mem- 
bers, of whom 18 are elected. Its functions do not differ from 
tlioso of other bodies of the same nature elsewhere and include 
the management and upkeep of local roads, buildings, dispen- 
saries, ferries and cattle-pounds, medical administration, road- 
sid.o arboriculture and many other departments, as well as the 
control of schools and education. The annual income and 
expenditure under the main heads since 1890-91 will be found 
in the appendix.* 

Allahabad is the chief educational centre in the United 
Provinces, but tlio history of education only begins at a com- 
paratively late date. For many years the only schools were 
the small indigenous mahtahs ajuApathshalas, which maintained 
a precarious existence without any official support and attempted 
nothing bcyo.iid instruction in the rudiments of reading, writing 
and arithmetic} or else in the Hindu and Musalraan scrijrburos. 
A. Clovei'iiment anglo- vernacular school was started in 1836 and 
‘*App6nais, table XV. 
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for a time was conducted witK fair suocoHtij hub in i84i) ib was 
handed over to the Ataerxean. Mission,, who wm-o in von fcho old 
jinlg’o^s court for the aecoiarnotlation of i.ho Ht^hot*]. 
agency started a day-school for girls and seven hai^ar schools 
in the edty during the next two ycijift'S. 'Idle other edu<;atioJial 
institutioiis were «.U of the indigenous typo {i.nd in hS48 wore 
446 in numhex’, with xin aggregate attinidimce of 3,7(6 jnipils. 
It was not till 1856 that the halqahamU systiMn was introdiicrd 
and tahsili schools were estahli.shod in each of the nine suljdivi- 
sions; but matters came to a standsiill shortly afterwards owing 
to the hliitiny. Tho tahsili schools were ro-eponod in ISIS at 
Karcliana, Eara, Birsa, ('hail, Ka-ra, Karxxri, llandia, Phulpixr 
and Ismailganj, the last being moved to Mau Ainuiui in 1860. 
A.yeav later village schools were Hlavtcd, while many iustitntioiiK 
sprang up at Alluhahad, inciuding the angio-vernaeular school 
now represtmliod hy tho distinct high sc!c.»oi. in (863 tho (Irst 
Government schools for girls wo.'i’e cstahlislied, and siiico tluit 
time progress has be<3ii rapid and constfiuit. In additioxi to tiio 
schools maintained by the district beard and the municipality, 
there is a very large niinil)!!r of aided institutlojis. At Allahabad ‘ 
the chid: are tiie hoys’ high school, founded in IcS6! ;for the 
education of European and Eurasian chihircn; ihe girls’ high 
school, dating from the same period tuid managed !>y iht? same 
committoo, with its hranches known as the All Saints ’ district 
schools and the Holy Trixiity parochial scliool, ainalganiatod wiih 
tho former in 1837 ;the large and important schools of the Aineri- 
can Presbyterian Mission, and the many missionary sclr,.o1s 
of other denominations. Mention should also b(i made of tho 
Kayaatli Pathshabi, the Anglo- IJcugali sehool and the free sdicols 
maintained by tho Anglican Church, The lati.er comprise the 
Colvin free school, known prior to 1880 as tho City free schuoi, 
and the Bishop Johnson orphanage for girls, opened in IS'P. 
They are supported from contributions find from Oovernirieiit and 
municipal grants, and are maintained for tho benefit of or [liana 
or childx,‘en of indigent but deserving parents belonging to the 
Church of England. In the appendix will bo found a statement 
showing the remarkable jirogress of education during recent 
years j while following tMs is a list of all the schools in the oity 
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and district in 1908.=^ The latter include the middle vernacular 
schools at Ghaii, Daranagar, Karari, Soraon, Jamnipur, Plnilpui’j 
Handia, Karchana and Sirsa, most of which have been con- 
tiiraoiislj in existence since 1858. These are all under the manage- 
ment of the distriijt board, which also maintains 51. upper and 60 
lower primary schools, as well as 13 girls’ schools, and gives 
grants- in-aid to 109 indigenous schools, of which three are for 
girls. .Cn addition to those shown in the list there is a number of 
unaided indigenous schools ; hut these are of an inefficient and 
ephemeral type, maintained in many cases solely for instruction 
in the Quran or the rudiments of Sanskrit. 

The idea of ostablishiug a central college at Allahabad for 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh finally took .shape in 
1872. The original scheme was two-fold, embracing in the first 
place a college to l)o maintained in connection with the principal 
vernacular schools and to hold examinations up to which the lat- 
ter could work; and secondly an institution to bo affiliated to the 
Calcutta University and to educate candidates for the various 
arts examination. The Muir (.college was started in the same year, 
a bungalow being utilized for temporary purposes ; while the 
foundation stone of the present imposing structure was laid in 
1886 by Imrd Buffo rin. Sinco that date the college has expanded 
imraen.sely and many hostels have grownup in its neighbourhood, 
including the Muhammadan Hostel, the MaoDonnell Hindu 
Boai’ding-Houso and the Oxford and Cambridge Hostel. The 
Uiiiversity of Allahahad was established by Act XVfll of 1887 
and inaugurated in that year by Sir Alfred Lyall at the first 
convocation, though no oxaminations were hold till 1888-89. The 
affairs of the university are managed by a senate coneisting of 
the chancellor, vice-chancellor and fellows and this body appoints 
a syndicate from among its members and the various faculties. 
The univerBity is affiliated to those of Oxford and Cambridge and 
the institutions affiliated to itself are very numerous, including 
0,11 the arts colleges in the United Provinces, the Central Provin- 
ces, Central India and Raj putana. Those in Allahabad itself 
comprise, in addition to the Muir Central College, the Christian 
College, of the American Mission for ; arts and science, and the 
^Appendix, table XVlII. 
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Boys^ High Sclioolj the Girls’ High School luidtho KayasIhaPidih- 
shala lip to tlie intermediate standard, 

The rcturiiB compiled at each succossivo coissiis from 188} 
onward servo to illustrate tho remarkable jn-ogross that hn,s 
already been achieved in the matter of education, though in all 
probability the figures at tho next emimoratioii will show a far 
more rapid advance than has ever been achieved hitherto, d'tio 
number of males able to read and write in 1881 amounted to 5*4 
per cent, of the total male population, while ton years later tho 
proportion had risen to 6*1 and in 1901 it was 7*96 per cent,, a 
figure which is exceeded only in Lucknow, Benaros and the hill 
districts. The two first moreover have very small rural areas, 
whereas that of Allahabad is unusually extensive and tlie 
southern and largest portion must be considered an essentially 
backward tract. The improvement among females is equally 
striking, tho percentage rising from '26 in 1881 to *B6 in 
1891 and to *56 in 1901, proportions which give Allahabad a 
correspondingly high place among all tho dishricta of tlio United. 
Provinces. The standard is somewhat higher among Musalmans 
than among Hindus ; for of tho former 10*87 per cent, of tlie malo 
population can read and write as compared with 7*02 per cent, 
in the case of the latter, Tho reason is doiilitlcss that a larger 
relative number of the Musalmans reside in tlio t()\\*ns than of 
the Hindus, while of the latter more belong to tho ])ooj*or and 
habitually uneducated, classes. Of the Ohamars for example, 
who form so large a section of the Hindu community, laircly 
three in a thousand can road and write, and among the Kaehliis 
not one in a thousand is similarly quali.(ied,‘ tliotigh on tho 
other hand no class of Musalmans can approaoli tho standanl 
attained by Kayasths, over 55 per cent, of whoso males aro 
literate. Of tho whole literate j)oj>ulation 62 per cent, wore 
acquainted only with the Hagri character and 17 per cent, with 
Persian script, while 9 per cent, knew both, and tho remainder 
knew either English or Bengali, the former lai’goiy ]n'oponder- 
ating. Education in English is more general than in any other 
district except Lucknow and Debra Dun, both of which contain 
larger European communities, at all events in relation to the 
total number of inhabitants. 
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Tile medical iiistifcufeions, mcluding both those under the 
management of the district board and also those under private 
or other control, are numerous and important. At Allahabad 
too the medical iirofession is unusually well represented ; for in 
addition to the numerous hahims and haids there are several 
private practitioners who have studied English medicine either in 
England or at Calcutta and elsewhere, some of them enjoying 
a well deserved reputation. The first public hospital to be 
oxiened at Allahabad was that in the city now known as the 
Colvin Hospital. Before 1865 branches were established at 
Katra, Daraganj and Kydganj in Allahabad and at Phulpur 
and Shaliinir in the district. These are all in existence save the 
last, which was closed in 1870, In 1865 other dispensaries were 
opened at Bara and Meja, of which the former has since been 
transferred to Shankargarli. These are all supported from local 
funds, as also are the disj^ensaries at Handia, opened in 1875, 
at Soraon, dating from 1883, and at Karehana, started in 1900 j 
as well as the excellent institution known as the Eye Hospital, 
which is located near the Colvin Hospital in the city and owes 
its origin to the liberality of the late Lala Manohar Das. A 
branch dispensary was opened at Kara in 1902 but was closed in 
the following year owing to the lack of a suitable building ; a fact 
which is much to bo regretted, as there is no dispensary in the 
Duab outside Allahabad itself. All the above are controlled 
by the district board. The only State public institution is the 
Eur(.)peaii civil hospital, established in 1872 in a building 
adjoining tho police lines and removed in 1908 to igpacious 
quarters erected near the Plmphamau road. The State-aided 
instituti<.)ns ctmprise the Dufterin hospital for women, which 
was started in 1891 and was amalgamated with an aided female 
dispensary, founded two years earlier; and the Sarah Seward 
dispensaryj established by the American Presbyterian Mission in 
1873. These hospoitals and dispensaries do an immense amount 
of work. During tho five years ending with 1908 the number 
of patients treated showed a steady increase and averaged 131,340 
auniially ; the expenditure on the part of district and municipal 
boards is given in tho appendix.* In addition to the above there 
Appendix, tables Xy and XVI. 
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are the iisnal police and jail diB]3GnBaries, ns well as two rail- 
way diH]'>eT\Bai’ie8 at Allahabad, that of the Eawt .liulian Railway 
lieirig a largo and important institution. 'I’iio (rON'ormuent ProsH 
dispensary was started in 1870 Imt was aljoViHiied in JOOO, and 
two private hospitals in the city, kno^yn ns the Eistor hos- 
pital and tlio liospital for skin diseases, ceased to exist in 1880. 

The district l)oai’d derives a considcraldo inconio iVoin 
cattle-pininds, which were niade over to its cont3‘ol in 1890, 
having previously been under the sole management of the district 
magistrate. There also are several municipal and cantonment 
pounds, the receipts from wdiich are credited to the municipality 
and the contonment committee. Outside Allahabad there are 
33 pounds, generally situated at or near the police stations. In 
addition to those at the eight rural tahsii headtpiarters there 
are pounds at Fura Mufti, Muratganj and Sarai Akil in pargana 
Ohail, at Shahzadpur in Kara, at Sarira Patibhim, Karari and 
Shahpur in tahsil Manjhanpur, at Man Ainima, Tikari, Madara 
and Nawabganj in S<jrat»n, Jhusi, lianumanganj, Sahson, 
Sikandra and Mailahan in l^hulpur, at Sarai Mamrez and 
Jarawan in Handia, at Karma, Kaini and Dhulupur in Karohaua, 
at Dando in Bara and at Kuraon, Khiri, Sii’sa and Bharatganj 
in tahsil Meja. The average net incoine from these pounds 
during the ten years ending w'itli 1907-08 was P,s, 4,840. 

There are altogether 6,842 acres of nas>id land in the 
district ; but most of this is of little importance, comprising land 
appropriated by the Government for roads, eclitiols, police sta- 
tions and other purposes. The largest plots consist as a rule of 
camping-grounds, portions of which are usually leased for cuiti- 
vation, the rent being credited to the district ijoard. In s<.mo 
cases, as at Kara, the sites of old forts have always been con- 
sidered as namlf and this is the case also at Aehalgarh in the 
village of Sipah in the Sirathu tahsil and at Ijachhagir in Handia. 
An area of 66*4 acres at Arail was confiscated after the Mutiny, 
and at Dhosra in tahsil Phulpur is a pilot of 176 acres wdiich 
escheated to the Government in the absence of any heir to the 
property. Both of these are entrusted to the manager of the 
Government estates, while a more valuable plot; of 11| acres in 
the bazar of Ismailganj is leased on contract.. 


CHAPTEK..V. 


History. 

Though the distriefc is peculiarly rich in arehiieologioal re- 
mains, in some cases of the highest interest, its ancient history is 
for the most part of a purely legendary nature, while at the same 
time it is rendered indeterminate by the fact that the identity 
of important sites is still a highly vexed question. According 
to Mami the district would appear to have belonged to Brah- 
marshi, which embraced all the country north of the Jumna and 
Ganges and lay between the former river and Brahmavarta, 
the territory between the Saraswati and the Drishadwati. As, 
however, we know nothing further of Brahmarshi, this ambi- 
guous piece of information is of no practi ial value. The 
alludes raorc dofiuitely to the district. During the 
sedf-iraposed exile of Rama, Sita and La<‘hhma'\, they were 
welcomed at Singraur by Giiha, king of the Bhils, and thence 
they crossed the Ganges ])y boaii, visiting the famous temple of 
Prayag and the ahshamit or undying fig-rtree, alt'iough the 
latter is said to have been on the south side of the Jumna, 
Suhsequontly Bharat, the brother of Rama, wlio came in s(^arch 
of him with a large army, was feasted by a Brahman at the 
hcrinitage of Bharadwaj, on the high l)ank overlooking the' 
Junction of the Gangc„s and Jumna. Whatever may bo tlie date 
of the Ramayitna, these allusions prove Prayag oi* Allahabad 
to have been recognized as a holy spot at a very early peiiod. 
The Tirbeni or junction of the three rivers, Ganges, Jumna 
and Saraswati, became celebrated as Prayaga or the place of 
sacrifice in very remote times, not improbably at an epoch when 
throe rivers existed in reality. The legend of the Saras uati 
is not only very old but very widely difi used, and the oft 
observed phciioraenon of subterranean channels in the centre 
of the Dual) lends colour to the theory that at one time an actual 
and visible river flowed between the Ganges and the Jumna, It 
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•was Iiore that Brahma is said to have performed (iho amamaiha 
or horse sacriheo in token of his nni versa! snproirta<iy, although 
the honour is claimed by othor places; and hero tlus deity <ioiu- 
memorated the recovery of the four from Hankhasur. 

Prayag became csolobrated as tho TmUhraj qr eluefest place, ol” 
pilgrimage; a title whitdi is proudly asserted to tl\i^ present day, 
iriie aiiticpiity of iSingraiir is another matter of i ntorosts*' 'The 
old town forms the subject of a srsparatc article; but it may i)e. 
observed that the existence of -what was probably a sun-tomple 
near the present site takes us back to tho remotest period of 
Aryan civilisation. 

The similarity of name, supported ].)y local tradition, 
induced General (Jauningham to identify Kosaiu in pargaua 
Karari with the famous Kausambi of the llamayivm and the 
Mahahliarata.'l The identilication lias been discredited by 
several authorities of roputO; who have endeavoured to show that 
tho distances {][uoted by tho Cliineso pilgrims render it impossible 
to suppose that the capital built by Kusa, tho son of Kama; lay 
so near to Prayag. Nevertheless Kosam is full of ancient ri> 
mains and merits careful exploration; 'while it is perhaps to 
be regretted that its identification with Kausambi should be 
abandoned before some other place be definitely ])r(A’'ed to be en- 
titled to tho honour. It was in the forests of .Kosamnagri that 
the Pandavas spent twelve years of their oxllu, and later the 
Kauravas removed their capital to Kosannmgri or Kausambi after 
the destruction of Hastinapur. ".rheir leader was Cliakra, twenty- 
two of whose descendants roigiiod in, Kausambi; and among 
them was UdayanU; wdio appears to have lived in tho sixl.li cen- 
tury B. C. He is mentioned by the poet Kaliilasa in tlio Meglut- 
duta, and the Chiuoso pilgrim Hiuon Tsang states that lie made 
a famous statue of Buddha during the latter’s lifoliime and 
erected it under a stone canopy in tho royal palace. There are 
many other references to Kausambi, which was one of tho prin- 
cipal seats of Buddhism in India; but tho discovery of an 
inscription taken from tho fort at Kara; which is datisd in lObb 
A. I), and refers to the mandala or district of Kausamba; 

* 0. A. S. B., XT, 02. I I Hid, 1, 301.; X, 1 ; 
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confirmed (ionerul Cuiiningham^ whose intuition in these mat- 
tors was often little short of marvellous^ in the belief that 
Kosain was indubitably the lost city. The place is still Jcnown 
ais Ivaiisainbiiiagri to the Digambara Jains, who have a much 
venerated tompio there, and the question of the distances, which 
undoubtedly prosonts a serious obstacle, was overcome by 
Cunningham to his entire satisfaction.* The remains at Kosam 
stand on the north or left bank of the Jumna in 26®20^1Sf. and 
8l®2o'E., at a distance of some 36 miles from Allahabad, 
between the villages of Kosam Inam and Kosam Khiraj. They 
consist of an immense fortress formed of earthen ramparts and 
bastions, with an area of 662 acres and a circuit of nearly 4| 
miles j the ramparts rising some 30 or 85 feet above the general 
level, while the towers or bastions are considerably higher. The 
parapets were faced with stone and immense bricks, and out- 
side are traces of a fosse. There are two openings for gates on 
each of the land sides of the rectangle, but the interior displays 
nothing beyond a mass of broken brick and a small Jain 
temple erected in 1834 on a central mound. Cunningham 
discovered a largo number of Buddhist coins, sculptures and 
other remains, but the chief object of interest was a large, 
though unfortunately damaged, stone pillar of a design very 
similar to that of Allahabad. The pillar, which is now 16 feet 
above the ground and 8 feet in circumference, is not inscribed, 
save with i\umerous mementos left by pilgrims of all ages, from 
the time of the Ciiptas to the present day. One of these distinctly 
mentions the name Kausambipura, and this served to strengthen 
Cunningham's conviction. He also found numerous traces of 
Buddhist workmanship in the adjoining villages, but no ex- 
cavation was attempted on his first visit in 1862, while very 
little was achieved in subsequent examinations of the qfiaeo in 
1874 and 1876, and the identification of the great stupa built by 
Asoka at Kausambi aiul of that which contained the hair and 
nails of the Buddha was merely conjectural. A fourth visit in 
1883 led (i(3Uoral Cunningham to believe that the cave of the 
dragon mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim was the nave in the 
C. r.. A. B., I., I>. 805 ; vide also J. A. S. B., VI, p, 88G, and J. E. A. B., 
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Pabhosa hili; some four miles to the wcsti, whore ivS atiotihor 
Jain templcj as well as quarries worked at least as early m the 
Gupta period.* Complete exploration of the site, howovor. is 
much to bo desii’od, for whether tho place is KauBsimhi or notj 
it is of undoubted interest and was (dearly a city of nuu^h itu 
portance. Local tradition astjribcs the fortress to .Parikhsliit, 
the grandson of Arjuu Pandava; and while sutL legend:-. ar(; 
too vague to serve any definite purpose^ thoiv existence iii-niall}- 
possesses some significance. 

The important remains at Garhwa, Chill a, Deoria and .Bhita 
are described in the separate articles on iSheorajpur and Deoria. 
They prove that the country on the south hank of the Jumna 
enjoyed a high degree of civilisation at an early date ; but it is 
impossible to say wliethcr any of those places wore in oxistenca 
before the Buddhist and Gupta cpocliSj to 'svlncb most of the 
buildings, sculptures and other objects of interest (dearly ludong. 

The district seems to hav(i formed part of the Kosala 
kingdom in the days of Gautama Buddha, who spent tho sixth 
and ninth years of his ministry at Kausambi. At that time 
Ajatasatru was reigning in Magadha and his wars with Kosala 
led to the downfall of tho latter kingdom. In u21 Cliandrag'upta 
Maurya ascended the throne of Wagadha and soon became lord 
of all northern India, llis grandson was Asoka, whose ac- 
cession took place in 272 P>. C., and it was i>robably in 202 tljat 
he erected the famous ])illar at Allahabad, now standing in the 
fort. This is the oldest object in the district to which any 
historical certainty attaches, though cf its erocthm (tr indeed of 
its original location nothing can i)e discovered. 'J'lie pillar is a 
single shaft of polished sandslione 35 feet in length, bh<i diameter 
decreasing from 2 feet 11 inc.hes to 2 feet 2 inches. The c..pi...i 
?,as disappeared, but probably it was of the usual i)elLs}iape and, 
Wos surmounted by a lion or other smsh object. On the [nllar 
are inscribed the six edicts of Asoka, with an opening addresB 
t'T the rulers of Kausambi.f From this fact it has l.een suggest- 
od that the pillar was originally erected at the latter place, and 
Gunningham thought that possibly its transfer was due to Jthrox 
Tughlaq, who moved a similar pillar to Oehli. Besides the 
* 0, A. S,, XXI, pp, 1—8, j t Vnrpns Insctijdwmm tndicurum, I., p, 5??. 


ediev of AsoJ?a the jHilar bears a long inaeription by Samndra 
Gnptaj one by Jahangir and a mass of scribbling done by 
pilgrims at various dates/*' These writings show by their 
piisition that t.he pillar was for long periods lying flat upon 
the ground, and these periods are fairly closely defined by the 
form of the script.f It seems that some time after the reign 
of Anoka the pillar was thrown down, that it was re erected by 
Samndra Gupta, that it prol>ably remained standing till the 
Miisalman conquest or even till the days of Ala-ud-din Khilji, 
that it was perhaps set up once more in the time of l^iroz, but 
only for a very short period, that Jahangir placed it in the 
middle of the fort, where it remained till it was pulled down 
by General Kyd in 1798, and that it was finally set up in its 
present position in 1838. The inscriptions themselves are 
seldom of any interest, but one records the name of Raja 
Birbal, who came to Allahabad in 1676 to take part in the Magh 
Mela. 

Nothing is known of the history of the district from the days 
of Asoka to the time of the Guptas and no record remains of the 
Kushan invasion, which certainly extended as far eastwards as 
Allahabad. Jiy 326 A. I)., when Samudra Gupta ascended the 
tlu’oiie of Magadha, this district seems once mure to have Ijoen 
included in the eastern kingdom. Iliiriiig the protracted reign 
of that monarch the whole of northern India was re-conquoicd 
and the exploits of the ruler were inscribed on the Allahabad 
pillar, which was still, as it would appear, at Kausambi. The 
inscription in Sanskrit prose and verse is of the greatest value 
as l)eing a cuutemporary historical record. It is of special 
interest to learn that Samudra Gupta first coiJiquered the Rajas 
of Aryavarta or the Gangetic plain, a statement which shows 
that many independent principalities had come into existence 
during the anarchy which had so long prevailed. lJuring the 
reign of his successor, Chandra Gupta II, the Chinese j)ilgrim 
Fa-hien visited Prayag and Kausambi, though he adds little to 
our information, save that the country was very pupiiloiis and 
in a flourishing condition j but this much indeed is obvious from 
the many Gupta remains in the district, notably at Garhwa. 
~*Ti. I7a,”ioi5^' ix, p.' lior | "ti. a. ’ 
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It j=eems that Allahabad remained a portion of iihc lVIa,gadha 
kingdom till the invasion of tlio 'Whito’llims in Hlxih oenLiiry, 
an event which probably marks the fall of tlio jnudcni cities 
and left complete anarchy in its train. Ilio later (inpl.as had. 
abandoned Buddhism, and to this may bo atiributcul tlio dei-ay 
of that religion which was so iminfully obvious to the traveller 
Hiiuin Tsang, though it is ^voll known that the llinis exhibited 
the most ferocious hostility towards the BiiddhiKst cult and re- 
morselessly overthrew every stupa and monastery which they 
found. The overthrow’’ of the Huns was effected by Y’asodhar- 
man, the king of XJjain, who is said to have boon assisted by 
Narasinort Gupta of Magadha.* The former monarch began to 
reign a]3oiit 525 .A. H. and euiicpiered pj*actieaiiy the whole of 
the Gangetic valley, holding the local chieftains as vassals. (.)n 
the death of Yasodharman, between 681 and58(.> A. 1)., confusion 
again ensued until in 606 his son was eontpiered by Harsluivar- 
dhana of Thanesar, who in a short time aecpiirod Kaiiauj and 
the east. 

It w’as during the reign of this groat monarch ’that Hiuen 
Tsang came to India. In G44 Ilarshavardhana ijivitcd his 
Cbinese guest to accompany him to Ib’ayag, wlicre the king 
used to hold a great assemlily once in evci-y .livo^ years and there 
distributed his accumulated troa.su.ros to the religious, the poor 
and the needy. Under such conditions it w'as ju)t surprising 
that the concourse should bo great, and on thi.s occasion tlio 
Magh Mela was continued into Aprilf The proceedings w’ore 
of a curious nature, wor-siiip being offered to Buddha, Sbiva and 
tne sun impartially, wliile tlio .Buddhist luonk.s, tlio .Brahmans 
and oven the Jain ‘‘horotics” received gifts alike. After l)ei.ug 
detained at the court .for 85 days the travellor was permitted 
to depart, and ho marched from Brayag under an o.scort to 
Kausambi. The pilgrim tells us little of the city of J.b-ayag, which 
was then almost wholly Hindu and contained only i.avo small 
Buddhist monasterios. The Patalpuri temple at that time stood 
in the midst of the town and in the court wni,8 a hw’ge tree 
from w’hieh devotees used to throw themselves <lowu in o,rdcr 
to die on the sacred spot, A similar -practice was obso,rvud 
* It. A. B., luoy, P- 91. I 1 Boal, r, p, XIB, 
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at the confluence, which then appears to have been far to tho 
oast of the town, as there was a large expanse of sand bet- 
ween. tlio tein.pL..’: and tho Ganges. Kausambi was not so large 
a cii;v as .I’rayag and appears to have been in a declining state. 
Ten Buddliist monastorica wore in ruins, though the pilgrim 
regretfully states tha,t lihero wore 50 flourishing Hindu temples. 

After the deatli of Ilarsha in 648 tlio history of the district 
is very obscure. Apparently it was iiieludcd in the dominions 
of the kings of ICanauj, but possibly it was for a time occupied 
by t]ie Palas of Gaur, notably Gopala and Bharmapala, who 
reigned, it is said, from 732 to 841 A. D., though the annals of that 
dynasty are still extremely scanty. The latter king deposed 
Indrayudha of Kanauj and set up Chakrayudha in his place ; 
*'l)ut about 810 Kanauj was seized by the Parihars of the west, 
who had already made their influence felt in this district during 
the days of Vatsaraja between 770 and 800 A. D. These Parihars 
continued to hold the district for a long period, as is proved by 
the copper-plate grants found at various places, which refer to 
the fact that Pratisthanapura or elhusi was the capital of a 
province and that Kausambi, as already mentioned, gave its 
name to a district which included Kara. * The Jhiisi plate, 
issued from the royal residence near Prayag, bestowed a village 
in the vlsaya or pargana of Asurabhaka, possibly the modern 
Asrawai, to some Brahmans of Pratisthanapura; and tlie fact 
that the king, Trilochanapala, was residing at Allahabad in 
1027, shows that the Parihar power, already reduced by Mahmud 
of Ghazni in 1010, had been further shaken by the 8ul.)Sucpient 
occupation of Kanauj by the Chandels of Kalinjar. The suc- 
cessor of Trilochanapala was Yasahpala., who apparently re- 
mained. a,t Allahabad, and this is the ruler mentioned in the Kara 
inscription of lOSG.f The Parihars seem to have degenerated 
into petty princes, and about 1090 their power wholly vanished, 
since in that year Chandradeva, the Gaharwar, occupied Kanauj 
and laid the foundations of a great kingdom which extended 
over the whole district and remained intact till tho Musalman 

" Indian Antiquar^i XV, p. 138 ; ihid, XVIII, p. SI ; J. B. A. S., 1904, p. 641 ; 
ms, 1909, p, 74, 
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conquest. The latter event caused the Gahatwars to % and the 
place of refuge adopted by a branch of tlio I'oyal family was 
Manda, still the seat of a Gaharwar llaja, whoso pedigroo «^aii 
well Btaufl comparison with that of any nobleman in iJu; IFnited 
Provinces. 

Tradition states that Kara was raidoil and its ruler slain by 
Saiy id Salar SahUj the father of the celebrated Masaud^ in an 
expedition made from the invader’s base at Hat-rikh in. tlie Bara 
Banki district.* This event, to which little credibility attaches, 
took place during the reign of Mahinnd of Ghami ; but in any 
case it is certain that the Rajputs maintained their hold on the 
country along the Ganges till the great invasion by Qutb-iid-din 
.Aibak, the general of Muiz-ud-din Muhammad fm?/ Ham, better 
known as Bhahab-ud-din (.Ihori. In l.B)4, after the defeat and 
death of Jai Ohand of Kanauj, the victorious Miisalinana advanc- 
ed as far as Benares, and thus Kara was iiudiided in the con- 
quered dominions. The capture of Kaliiijar in 1202 and the 
subsequent appointment of a governor to Oudli shows that the 
Musalman supremacy was gradually established, the achieve- 
ment being largely due to Nasir-ud-din, the eldest sun of Shams- 
ud-din Altamsh, who subdued the Bhars of Oudh and llie neigh- 
bouring parts of Hindustan.f Not long afterwards Kara ap- 
pears to have become the capital of a province, and it retained 
this position till the foundation of Allahabad more than throe 
centuries later. Of its boundaries we know nothing, and prob- 
ably they depended on the personality and power of the gt)Vor- 
nor for the time being. In 1247 the army of Nasir-ud-din 
the younger was .sent down the Dual) to ])ring the Hindu (shiof- 
tains into subjection and the next year reached .Kara, wlience 
Ulugh Khan proceeded on his victorious expedition against the 
mysterious chief styled Dalaki Malaki, who apparently held 
the hill country south of the Jumna.;j; Ulugh Khan afterwards 
gave Kara in 1253 to his brother, Mubarak Aibak ; but in 1256 
the latter was attacked by Katlagh Khan, the rebel governor of 
Oudh, who invaded the Duab and was defeated by Arslan Khan, 
the insurgents being driven in flight to the hills of the south. 
This Arslan Khan himself rose in rebellion in 1258. but Ulugh 
K H. T., IT., p. 637, j f Wi p. ^29. I t TMd, iJr348. 
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Klian promptly proecedod to Kara, where he induced the rebels 
to siibniit, Arslan Khan being pardoned and ap];>oint;ed to the 
government of this province.* The rising was probably of a 
somewhat serious nature, for it is expressly mentioned that all 
the Hindu chiei'tains were severely punished, a statement which 
seems to imply tlud; a general rebellion had been narrowly 
averted. From this time Kara was usually combined with 
AJanikpur, so that the government must have extended for some 
distance to the north of the Ganges. 

.During the strong reign of Ulugh Khan, who ascended the 
thivme as Ghias-nd-din Balban in 1265, no mention is made of 
Kara ; Imt afier his death confusion ensued, and in 1290 Bal- 
ban’s nephew, Chhaju Khan, proclaimed himself Sultan at Kara, 
whore he had been appointed governor two jmars earlier, and 
assumed the title of Mughis-ud-din.t Thence he marched with 
a large army to DeUi, but was overthrown by Jalal-nd-din Firoz, 
who bestowed Kara on his nephew, Ala-ud-din Muhammad. The 
latter at once fidlowed in Chhaju’s footsteps, and collected a 
great force with which he entered on his victorious expedition 
in the south, leaving Ala-iil-mulk in charge at his heathpiarters. 
Though warned as to his nephew’s designs, the Sultan came to 
meet Ala-ud-din on his return in 1295, with the result that he 
was basely mnr;lered between Manikpur and Kara on the north 
bank of the Ganges,;}; Ala-ud-din then proceeded to Dehli and 
ascended t]ie throne, leaving Ala-ul-mulk in charge of Kara, 
thungh the latter wa.s soon afterwards transferred to .Dehli as 
kot'tval, the administration of the province being made over to 
Nusrat Khan, one of the Sultan’s chief generals. On the latter’s 
deatli th'.i post was given to his nephew, Malik Jhajii, but the 
administration of the province seems to have been loft to depu- 
ties, as the governor was constantly absent in the Deccan. .No- 
thing further is heard of this part of the country till the reign 
of Muhammad bin Tughlaq, who in 1325 led his army into Hin- 
cliistan and ravaged all the country from Kanauj to Dalmaii, 
apj.)arenrdy because the revolt in Bengal had been reflected by 
the display of discontent in the Duab,§ The tyranny of the 
(Sultan, who was undoubtedly mad, caused the greatest unrest 
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throTighoTiij the crmntry, and not long after thi.s ()x(>o/iiiiion Nixam 
Mai.n_, the governor of Kara, rawed a revolt, tlioiigh lio wjw spoef'l i- 
ly ovortluwn by Aiii'nl-niulk, thou in c,<)rainu,TuI -ti; Oudh. 'i'he 
latter fioon rt>so in rebellion himRclf, but wjw <Ieren.UHl with gr^^at 
iosR in the XJnao district, though lie was snUsccjiuMii-ly forgiven, 
and reinstated. In the reign of hhroz the only I'oforoiKio to .Kara 
oceiii'B in the account of the Sultan’s oxpoditioti n, gainst Ja-juagar 
and Oiibback, the royal camp and baggage being lofii thoro iiill 
his return on his way to Dehli in 1361.'^' 

In 1377 Firoz made over Kara, togothor witli Dalraan and 
Mahoba, to Jdardan Daulat, otherwise known as Nasir-nl-mulk, 
with the additional title of Malik-ush-sharq.f This man was 
succeeded a year later by his son, Shams-ud-din Suloman, who 
appears to have held Kara throiigli all the troubles of the civil 
wars which ensued on the death of Firoz ; but in 1394 Khwaja 
Jahan, the wazir of Mahmud Bliah, was ontrnWtod with the 
administration of the whole country from Kanauj to llihar. Some 
such step had been rendered imperative by the disordered state 
of the country and the increasing tiirbulouco and recusancy of 
the Hindu chieftains ; but the success with ^d^cll Khwajja Jahan 
carried out his mission rendered that nobleman so strong that ho 
was soon able to declare his indepoiidonco of Dolili, then shaken 
to its foundations by the inroads of ihc Muglials. He adopt- 
ed as his son one Qaranfiii, a nephew of the Saiyid Kluzr 
Khan, who in time became ruler of .Delili ; wit]\ ti\e result that 
on the death of Khwaja Jahan in 1390 (^aranful met with no 
opposition when he declared himself Sultan of O’aunpiu.*. His 
more famnns brother, Ibrahim Shall, ascended the oastom throne 
in 1401 and consolidated his power greatly, taking possossiou 
of Kanauj in 1406 and of Kalpi twenty years later, wdiile in 
1437 he acquired much of the country to the stmtli of the Jumna. 
It is certain that the rulers of Jatinpur exorcised autliority over 
the whole of this district, but it appears that they made it a 
part of their policy to keep on good terms with the Hindu chief- 
tains, on whom they largely relied for support. It was during 
this epoch that the Eajputs grew in strength, and tlio ac([u.isitioti 
of power led to their practical independence, as was subsoqiiontly 
* E. II. E, III, p. 312. 1 t im, IV, pp. iy,2s.t 
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shown hy several risings of a very serious nature. In 1440 
Mahmud succeeded Tlirahim and made further additiems to the 
territories received from Jiis father ; though his forward policy 
was chotdcod by the vigour of Bahlol Lodi when the latter 
o])taincd the throne of Dehli. Mahmud was f<jllowed in 1457 by 
his ])rotlior Muliammad, who was murdered after a brief and 
inglorious reign, Jannpur then passing to his brother Husain, 
Tlio war with Bahlol was carried on with few intorriiptions till 
Jaunpur was tahon in 1479, when Kara was bestowed on BahloPs 
son, A lam Khan, who held the province till the accession of 
Sikandar Lodi. 

The overthrow of the Jaunxmr kingdom left the country in 
a most disturbed state, and the confusion was accentuated by 
quarrels among the Lodis after the death of Bahlol in 1488. 
Husain, though defeated, was still at large and made frequent 
attempts to recover his lost dominions, the Hindus generally 
taking his part. Bahlol had bequeathed the throne to his son, 
Sikandar, but Barbak, who was installed at Jaunpur, considered 
his claim superior and attempted to establish it by force. He 
was defeated hut replaced, though quite incapable of adminis- 
tering the country in his charge. In 1493 the Baohgotis of 
Bultanpur formed a oonfederacy with the other Rajput clans, and 
wei’G assisted by Husain in a serious rebellion. Barbak lied from 
Jaimxmr and his governor, Mnbarak Khan, was driven out ; the 
latter escaped to the Ganges, but was captured by Mulla Khan, 
one of Husain’s officers, at the crossing from Jhusi to Prayag.* 
The prisoner was made over to Balbhaddar Singh, “the Raja of 
Panna,” but when the Rajputs were signally defeated by Sikan- 
dar in person in 1494, the Raja restorer! Mubarak Khan. Barbak 
uvas once more placed in possession of Jaunpur, but again entirely 
fiiiled to preserve order, with the result that Sikandar despatched 
a force from Ajodhya to act in conjunction with the Kara column 
under Mu])arak Khan and to seize the prince. The mission was 
effected snccossfully and Barbak was sent a prisoner to Dehli. 
Ail the end of the year Silrandar imclertook an expedition against 
Cfhunar, which was still held by Husain; and when this proved 
unavailing he (urned his arms against Balbhaddar, whose capital 

* E. i,r. i/y p. 457 ; y, i>. 93 . ’ 
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appears to have been at Kantit, a statement wliioh, wmilcl seem 
to imply that he was a Gaharwar.* '^riio Efija Htibriiitted a»nd 
came to the Sultaids oamx>, but becoming suspicions lu^ Binldenly 
lied, his possessions being made over to the Afghans. Sikmiidaa’ 
then returned, and on his journey to Kara and j )aliua,ii ordered 
Arail and the neighbourhood to bo laid w.'islio, a prcKjoodiag wluc.h 
a]>xmrently shows that the Eaja of Manda had taken tin; siflo of 
his kinsman. The next year, 1494~95, the Siiltaii a, gain pro- 
ceeded in search of Balhliaddar, and after dofoatiiig tlie latter’s 
son, Birsirigh Deo, at a jjlace called Khan Ghati, he marched 
onwards to Panna, whence Balbhaddar fled, only to die on the 
road to Sirguja. The Musalman army suffered heavily in this 
expedition, so that Sikandar was compelled to retire to Jaunpur. 
There he heard of a fresh advance on the part of Husain, and at 
once marched to Benares, some thirty miles beyond which place 
he defeated Husain, largely through the aid of Ba,ll)haddar’s son, 
Salbahan, who had wisely transferred his ailogianoo to the Lodi 
Sultan. After this success ho invaded the country of Bhatghora 
to the south of the Jumna and in 1499 brought that tract under 
his sway, an achievement which finally established lus power in 
these parts. Kara at this time appears to have {)een thejiu^M’ of 
Prince A,zam Hiimayun, on whoso behalf it was Jiold hy Saif 
Khan, one of the chief noldos.t 

The death of Sikandar in 1517 and i.ho aoi'cssioii of Ihrahiin 
Lodi were the signal for fresh dlsoi-ders. "Hie latter’s brother, 
JalalKhaii, seized Kalpi and the districts to 1,1 le oasl,, proclaiming 
himself Sultan at Jaiin])ur. Ho was defeated aiul put to dea,thj 
hut the unpopularity of Il)rahim caused further risingej^ and In 
1519 Islam Khan, governor of Kara and a. son of Aciam 
Humayuii, met with a similar fate near Kanaiij. Ibrahim’s 
authority was never great in spite of those successes, and in a 
.short time the empire was held by various Afghan fiietions, the 
Lohanis holding Kaiiaiij and practically all the country t<> tluj 
north and east. When Ibrahim was ovorilirown hy Jlabar in 
1520, the Lohanis and other clans united their force.s aiul raieod 
Bahadur Khan, the son of Darya Khan Lohaiii, to (lus throne, of 
JauniHir under the title of Muhammad Sliah. The lattei- was 
E. H. I., rV, p, 461 ; Y, p. 91 \ •( Ihid, IV, p. 5(5. 



promptly ejected by Kamran and Amir Quli Beg, who had 
marched down the Duab to Kara; but in 1527 Mahmud, a son of 
Sikaiidar Lodi, assumed the title of Sultan and led the confe- 
deracy of Afghans and Eajputs which was crushed by Babar at 
the battle of Khanwah near Fatehpur Sikri. This diversion gave 
Muhamm.ad an opportunity of seizing Jannpnr, but Babar at 
once despatched Hnmayun eastwards in 1528, with the result that 
Jaimpur was retaken. The next year Babar prepared an expedi- 
tion against Mnhammad’s son, Jalal-ud-din Lohani, bnt peace was 
made at Kara between the two rulers. When Babar died in 
1530 Bihar was in the hands of Sher Khan, the minister of 
Jalal-ud-din, while Jaunpur and all the country up to Kara had 
been retaken by Mahmud. The latter was ejected in 1531 by 
Hnmayun, who left Junaid Birlas in charge and then made an 
unsuccessful attempt on Chunar in the following year. 

A second seige of that fortress was undertaken in 1636, but Sher 
was abandoned when Hnmayun proceeded to G-aur, only to find 
the Sultan deposed and Sher Khan installed at that j)lace. The 
latter retired on the advent of the Mnghals and seized Jaimpur, 
afterwards taking possession of Kara and Oudh. In this manner 
Hiimayiin’s retreat was cut off, and the strategy of Sher Khan 
was soon afterwards vindicated by the overthrow of the Mughals 
at Chaunsa and Kanauj. Thus in 1540 Sher Shah beeam.e ruler 
of all Hindustan, and liis effective administration is significantly 
reflected in the absence of any rising or event of imporlianee dur- 
ing his reign and that of his successor Islam. It was probably 
at tliis time that the old Mughal road from Agra to Kara and 
thence eastward*? to Jhusi and Jainipur was laid out and many of 
the old sarais were built along its course ; and it is certain that 
many of the fiscal and administrative reforms which wore after- 
wards cjredited to Akbar were due in the first instance to the 
sagacity and energy of the Snri Sultans. 

Nothing is known of the history of the district during the Mie 
eonfnsed period which ensued after the death of Islam Shah in 
1653, bnt it appears tliat the country was nominally subject to 
Muhammad Add. Kara must have witnessed the westward march 
of Sliams-ud- din hln hammad Snri of Bengal, one of the many 
competitors for the throne, who in 1655 took Jaunpur and then 
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passed on to JCalpi, where he was defeated by .Hiinti, tli<3 Hindu 
general of Muhammad Adil; and it would appoar that the dintriet 
was for a time oeciii>ied by Shor Klian, the son of Adil, wlio 
was ])roclaimed Sultan at Ohunar in IbOO.* Meanwhile, Ovc 
years earlier, Humayim had returned, and in 1556 the yoiithfnl 
Akbarhad defeated Himu, thus acquiring llohli and Agra. The 
conquest of the east was aecomplishod gradually, and, it was not 
till 1559 that Ali Quli Ivhan, Khan Zaman, drove out the 
Afghans from. Jaunpur and Benares, Kara was c'ntrusted to 
Kamal Khan the Gakkhar,who held it till his transfer to his own 
country in 1662, when his place was taken hy Abdul Majid, 
better known as Asaf Khan.f The country was not, however, 
wholly subdued, for Sher Khan, the son of Muhammad Adil, was 
in possession of Chiinar and thence led a large force against 
Khan Xaman, who was besieged in Jaunpur in 1562 bait ultimately 
succeeded in defeating his opponent. 

In the samoyear Akbar proceeded eastwards, having received 
suspicious accounts of the conduct of Khan Zaman, On his 
arrival at Kara he was mot by the governor of daunpur, who 
was graciously welcomed and confirmed in his appointment. 
Soon after Akbar’s return Asaf Khan had to march into the 
hill country of Rewah and the south to crush a rebellion raised 
by Ghazi Khan Suri, one of AdiPs nohl{,!S, and after this he 
proceeded to undertake the conquest of Garha in Central India, 
a task which occupied about two years. It appears that at this 
time Kara and Manikpur were separate commands, f{)r from i;ho 
beginning of Akbar^s reign the latter was hokl l>y a C('lo1)7'ated 
officer named Majnuii Khan Qaqshal, who afterwards was 
appointed to Kalinjar. In 15G5 Khan Zaman and his liroiilno* 
Bahadur Khan rose in rebellion, hut they were opj)osed hy 
Majnun Khan, who shut himself up in Manikpur and sent for 
assistance to Asaf Khan. The latter hastened northwards, laden 
with the spoils of Garha, and raised a large army, with which 
he crossed the Ganges at Kara and joined forces with Majnun 
Khan.| The rebels retired on Jaunpur, hearing of .A.kl)ar’s 
approach by way of Lucknow, and then fic'd eastwards. Asaf 
Khan joined the imperial camp at Jaunpur and was well received ; 
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bill; when some of his enemies, jealous of the wealth he had 
acquired in the south, began to poison Akbar’s mind against 
him, Asat* Khan tied to Kara. He was pursued by a force 
under Shujaat Khan, who reached Manikpur but was prevented 
from crossing the river, Asaf Khan that same night retreating 
in liaste to Garha. In the meantime Khan Zaman submitted and 
was pardoned j but his loyalty was very short-lived, since no 
sooner had Akbar reached Chunar than news came of a second 
rebellion. The imperial army marched to Jannpur, and the 
insurgents were again pardoned, though ' such clemency proved 
to be wholly misplaced. On leaving Jaunpur in the beginning 
of 1566 Akbar despatched jVIahdi Qasim Khan to deal with 
Asaf Kiian, but the latter abandoned Garha and betook himself 
to Khan Zaman • though he soon repented of his action and fled 
to Kara, narroiP’ly escaping with his life after an action with 
Bahadur Khan who had followed in pursuit. Asaf Khan was 
forgiven and reinstated, being again, associated with Majnun 
Khan in the government of Kara and Manikpur.'’- In 1667 
AH Q,uli Khan and his brother once more rebelled. Akbar 
marched towards Jaunpur, and the rebels forthwith proceeded 
to Manikpur, which they seized, afterwards crossing to .Kara 
with the object of securing a retreat towards Kalpi. Hearing 
of these movements Akbar advanced in haste from Eai Bareli 
to Manikpur in pursuit, the two governors having gone ahead 
so as to keep touch with the retreating enemy. This measure 
enabled Akbar to come up with the rebels and in an action 
fought near Kara both Khan Zaman and Bahadur Khan were 
slain. This battle was fought at the village of Mankarwal, 
one of the dependencies of Jhusi and Prayag, now known as 
Ilahabas.^^ f Another version gives Sakrawal for Mankarwal, 
and states that it was afterwards called Patehpur, a name which 
is preserved in a small village ten miles to the south-east of 
Kara. .After the victory, in spite of the terrible heat of summer, 
Akbar marched in a single day to Prayag, where he rested two 
days before marching to Benares : and it was doubtless on this 
occasion that he first conceived the idea of building a fort at this 
important strategic point. Prayag and Jhusi were given in 
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kiyul to Haji Muhammad Khan Sistaui, who in 1668 wfie 
succeeded ill the charge of this territory by Asaf KhaHj the 
latter apparently retaining his jagir of Kara till iiie dearth in 
1572 or thereabouts. Akbar again visited Kara on his return 
from Benares, and rested for a time in the fort lieforoproceeding 
to Agra. 

The final overthrow of Khan Zaman brought peace to 
the district, and nothing further of note occurred till tho outbreak 
of the military revolt in Bengal in 1680, This insurrection rapidly 
spread over the country, and in this district was led by Niabat 
Khan, then jagirdar of Jhusi and Prayag, who attacked the fort 
of Kara and killed Ilias Khan, then holding that place on behalf 
of Ismail Quli Khan. The latter was promptly despatched with 
a large force, on the approach of which Niabat Khan retired from 
Kara and was pursued as far as ICantit, wlim-c he was defeated 
and driven in flight to take refuge with Masum lOian in Oudh.* 
The frequency with which Prayag is men tiionod at this period 
shows that the place was growing in importance. Badaoni states 
that in 1575 Akbar visited Prayag and there laid the foundations 
of an imperial city, which he called Ilahabas.f “ The infidels/’ 
he writes, consider this a holy place, and with the object of 
obtaining tho rewards which are promised in their (jreed, of which 
transmigration is one of the most prominent features, they submit 
themselves to all kinds of tortures. Some place their brainless 
heads under saws, others split their deceitful tongues in two, 
others enter hell by casting themselves down into the deep river 
from the top of a high tree.” This statement shows that Prayag 
was a favourite place of pilgrimage under Akbar’s tolerant 
rule, and also that the sacred tree was still in tlr.; open ai]’. To 
the same year belongs the inscription by Itaja Birbal on ABoku-’s 
pillar, which at that date must have been in a prostrate position. 
It is not certain, however, when the great fort of Allahabad 
was built, for Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, the author of the Tahaqai-i- 
AJcbari, states that in 1684 Akbar commanded a city and fort 
to be built at Prayag under the name of Ilababas, and that ho 
went by boat from Agra to the place, where lie spent} four 
months.| It would appear that part of the L'uiidings had been 
* K. ![. 1 , V, p. 420 . I t Ibid, ~ 1 7h> J, V, p. Ki'7’ 
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completed by that date, unless we are to suppose that Akbar 
remained for the whole period in tents. The city grew rapidly 
in importance, and Itef ore the end of Akbar’s reign was a place 
of eonsidcr.ablo size, ono of the chief industries being boat-build- 
ing; for it is said th.at numbers of large sea-going vessels were 
oonstr noted there and taken down the river to the coast. After 
tho completion of the fort Allahabad became the capital of the 
province in place of Jannpur, and from this time onwards Kara 
ceases to possess any political significance. 

The suba or province of Allahabad contained ten saricars, 
but few of the latter have any connection with the present 
district. By far the greater part of Allahabad as now consti- 
tuted lay in ike sarlm-'s of Allahabad and Kara, the only 
exceptions being parts of pargana Bara, which belonged to 
Bhatghora or the hill territory of Bundelkhand, and the scattered 
pargana of Mirzapiir Ghauhari, which seems to have been included 
at that time in. the Jalalpur Bilkhar of sarkar Manikpur. 

The names of the parganas have generally remained unclianged, 
and there is little difficulty in ascertaining the state of the 
present district as illustrated by the records of. the Ain-i-AJehari, 
In the Allahabad scwlmr there were eleven parganas, of which 
all but Kaiitit and Bhadohi form part of the existing district. 
Allahabad Haveli had 284,057 highas of cultivation and was 
assessed at 9,267,359 dams j the landholders were chiefly Brah- 
mans and the local contingent numbered 1,000 infantry. Jhiisi 
or Hadial.)as was held by Brahmans and Ilajputs, who furnished 
20 horse and 400 foot and paid a revenue of 2,018^014 dams on 
42,422 bighm of cultivation. Sikandra, then called Sikandar- 
pur, was also a Brahman mahal} it had 34,766 bighas under 
tillage and was assessed at 1,867,704 dams, the local levies being 
25 horse and 500 foot. Singraur, the modern Nawabganj, con- 
tained 38, 530 highas of cultivated land and paid 1,886,066 da'ina, 
the sa/mindars being Brahmans, Kayasths and Nau-Muelims 
designed Eahmat-ilahis. Soraon was held by Chandel Eajputs 
and Brahmarirt, who contributed 40 horse and 1,000 foot, and 
paid 3,247,127 dams on an area bighas. Mah, stated 
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horse and 400 foot; the cultivated area wain 2i/J82 highas and 
the revenue 1,130,980 dams. Kiwai was hold bj llajputs and 
Brahmans, the military force being 16 horse and 400 foot, the 
cultivated area 14,385 bigkas and the revenue 721,1 15 dams. 
Jalaiabas, the name given to Aruil, paid 737,220 dams^ but tiiu 
area is not stated; the zamindars were Brahmans, wiio [trovided 
10 horse and 400 foot. Biinilarly the cultivated land was uumija- 
sured in Khairagarh, as was the case throughout the trans- 
Jumna country. This mahul was assessed at a round sum of 
400,000 dams, and the llajputs were expected to furnish us 
many as 200 cavalry and 5,000 infantry. Of the twelve mahals 
in the sarhar of Kara four lay in this district. The town and 
the suburban area of Kara formed two mahals, with a combined 
cultivated area of 79,640 highas and a revenue of 6,429,048 dams : 
the occupiers were of various castes, principally Ka^^asths, Jtajputs 
and Brahmans. Karari was assessed at 1,419,630 dams ^on 
39,687 biglias of cultivation, but no further details are given. 
Lastly the Eajput pargana of Atharban was assessed at 894,036 
dams and had 18,616 highas under tillage, the military force 
being 10 horse and 200 foot. 

Omitting Bara and Mirzapur Ohaiiliari, theso details give 
a total revenue of Its. 7,26,666, which must have been extremely 
severe if it was ever collected in full. In Akbar’s day money 
was at least four times as valuable as it now is, and it is hardly 
conceivable that the district, or rather a part of it, should have 
paid the eq[uivalent of 29 lakhs and more. The cultivated area 
in the Duab and trans-Ganges tract was 398,600 acres as com- 
pared with some 654,600 at the present time, and this betokens 
a high state of development at that period ; but tlm revenue for 
the same area was Ks. 6,97,226, which gave au imndenco of 
Re. 1'75 par acre, corresponding with Rs. 7 at the lowest estimate 
in modern values. 

When Allahabad became the head of a province it formed 
the residence of a subadar or governor, while the command of 
the fort was entrusted to a faujdar. The former was often 
one of the chief nobles of the realm, and oonsequcntly tlic ad- 
ministration was in many eases made over to a dt.iputy while the 
governor was absent at court." In 1697 Akbar’s son, Daniul, 
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was deputed to the command of the province; but two years later 
his place was taken by Salim, afterwards known as Jahangir, 
who remained in possession till his accession. He appears to 
have acted as an independent ruler, resuming all the old jagirs 
and bestowing them on his supporters, and issuing coin which 
at least did not bear the name of Akbar. The prince’s record 
at Allahabad was far from favourable, for he is said to have 
given himself up to drunkenness and debauchery, varied 
violent quarrels with his eldest son, Khiisru. The cause of the 
latter was strongly espoused by his mother, a sister of theEajput 
chief, Man Singh, and the disputes so preymd on her mind that 
she took an overdose of opium and poisoned herself. She 
was buried in the garden at Allahabad, which also eontams 
the tombs of Khusru and his sister. This event made Akbar 
determined to, visit his son, who bad hitherto disobeyed all 
commands to attend at Agra ; and he had actually started on 
his journey when his progress was- arrested by the news of his 
own mother’s death.’'’ A reconciliation of some sort was after- 
wards elFeeted just before Akbar’s death, but the known pre- 
ference of the latter for Khusru was the cause of continued ill- 
feeling between father and son. Jahangir only succeeded in 
gaining the tlirone by good fortune, and it was some time before 
Khusru was defeated and captured. The ill-fated prince was 
sent in custody to Allahabad, where he died in 1622, the general 
belief being that lie was murdered at his father’s command. 

During the reign of Jahangir the political importance of 
Allahabad declined. Ko reference is to be found to the governor 
during the early part of the reign, and we hear only of MiriJa 
Abdiis Siibhan, the brother of Mirza Barkhurdar Khan Alam, 
as holding the office of faujdar for several years up to 1615. 
In 1613 Mirza Rustam, a mansabdar of 6,000, was appointed 
governor, and he retained this post for a considerable period. 
When Shahjahan followed his father’s example by rising in 
rebellion in 1622, Rustam was . still at Allahabad, Thither 
Jahangir sent Rarwez and others in 1624, in order to deal with 
the rebels in Bengal ; but before their arrival Abdullah Khan 
had eornTncncod the siege of the fort, holding Jhnsi and the 
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opposite bank of the river in strength. Par wok managed to 
collect some boats higher up the river and oroRSod over, oiitflanlv- 
ing the enemy, who retired on daunpur and then on rjonares, 
whore Sliahjahan was in camp.* '.riio latter, on ro--n,saomlilii]!g 
liis forces, marched up the right l)«auk of tho ( Jangt'.s an fai’ as tiu! 
Tons, while the imperial troops advanced to moot them, leaving 
Muhammad Zamaii Teherani at a place called J)a,iudama (io 
guard the Jaiinpnr road. Shahjahau avoided an action with the 
main force and crossed the Ganges, compelling Mtihammad 
Zaman to retire on Jhusi ; but his troops uijder Khan Da.uran, 
who was holding the Tons position, were defeated and scattered, 
Khan Dauran being slain. This disaster caused Shahjahaii to 
retire to the south and shortly afterwards he was followed by 
Parwoz in pursuit ; but in 1625 peace ensued on the prince’s 
reconciliation with his father. • During the actual reign of 
Shahjahan nothing of importance occurred at Allahabad, and no 
mention of the province is made till lOSO, when Kamal Khan, 
the governor of the province was killed in battle by Partab Singh, 
the Sombansi Eaja of Partabgarh. Subsequently in 1666 tho 
command was entrusted to Saiyid Salabat Khan, a KumEiwal 
of JBarha. 

When in 1667 Shahjahan became too feel)le for the affairs 
of state, Allahabad again became the scene of civil strife. Prince 
Muhammad Shuja was then in possession of Bengal find Bihar, 
where he had proclaimed himself ruler. Ho at once ]>ro(^oo.dod to 
march westwards and at the end of the year reached Benares, 
where he was defeated by Dara Shikoh, wlio thus gained tho 
whole of Bengal. The latter, however, was overthrown a year 
later by Aurangzeb, who usurped tho tiirono and kojd; his father 
a prisoner at Agra. A few months afterwards Shiija again 
advanced from Bengal and the fortress of Allahal)ad was 
surrendered to him by Saiyid Qasirn of Barha, who joined his 
army and took part in the battle of Khajuha in the Patchpur 
district. After this disaster Qasirn returned and put tlie fort 
in a state of defence. He refused to admit Shuja, but handed 
over the Jceys to Muhammad Sultan who was following in 
pursuit. Nevertheless he was forthwith relieved of his post 
* Jil. M. J.., Vl, pp. bud, 
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by Aurangzeb, who senb Khati Bauran to take charge of the 
fort.* It is not known how long the latter held this office, but 
in 1606 the place was in the charge of Ali Quli Khan. The 
fact is mentioned in connection with the flight of Sivaji from 
Agra, for the fugitive on reaching Allahabad left his son, Sambha, 
there in charge of a Brahman, while he himself procured his 
escape by bribing the governor with two valuable jewels.^ 
From 1692 to 1696 the governor of Allahabad was Sipahdar 
Khan, the founder of Sipahdarganjj or Subadarganj on the grand 
trunk road west of the city. 

After the death of Aurangzeb in 1707 Allahabad was held 
by Abdullah Khan, the greatest of the Barha Saiy ids, on behalf 
of Azam Shah, though when the latter was defeated and killed 
by Bahadur Shah, Abdullah remained nominally faithful to the 
emperor till the close of his reign in 1711. The Saiyids then 
threw in their lot with Azim-ush-shan and afterwards with his 
son, Farrukhsiyar, who was at the time in Bengal; the immediate 
oaus(3 of their defection from Jahangir being an order depriving 
Abdullah of their command and appointing as governor Eaje 
Muhammad Khan, a Gardezi of Mauikpur, with Abdul GhafiFar 
of Pihani as deputy. Kara was in the possession of Sarbuland 
Khan, but this nobleman left his post to join Jaliandar, while his 
successor, Ohliabiia Ram Nagar, took the same side, going to 
Join Azz-ud-din who was marching eastwards from Agra. But 
when Ghhabila Ram witnessed the disorganised and inefficient 
condition of affairs in the imperial camp, he at once took his depar- 
ture, marching off with his troops and treasure to meet Farrukh- 
siyar. The latter had in the meantime reached Patna and had 
entered into communication with Abdullah, who for some time 
had boon besieged in the fort by Abdul Ghaffar, though he had 
managed to defeat and drive off his assailant in a sortie. 
Abdullah then advanced through that district, leaving Allahabad 
on the 2nd of August 1712 and reaching Sarai Alam Ghand, a 
distance of 20 miles. There he was opposed by a force under 
Abdul Ghaffar, who at first was victorious but was defeated owing 
to the flight of his troops on a false report of his death, the beaten 
forces falling back on Shahzadpur. Abdullah then returned to 
E. n; L, VII, pp. 232, 237, j I Uid. VII, pp. 281, 285. 
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Allahabad, where lie received JFarrukhsiyar on the i2fch oi: 
I^ovember, the annj having halted at Sarai Babu, Harai Jagdis 
and Jhusi. Belbi's crossing the Gauges Earnikhsiyai’ paid a 
visit at Jinisi to the shrine of Sheikh Tafji, a saint witli tlie full 
name of Saiyid Sadr-ul-Haq Taqi-ud-din Mnlianuiuid Abul 
Akbar, who was born at Jhasi in 1820 and died there in 1381. 
The imperial troops, after making the passage of the river, 
marched through the city and encamped at Subadarganj. Tfie 
next day the force advanced up the grand trunk road and a 
week later utterly defeated Am-ud-din at Khajuha, this defeat 
paving the way for the complete overthrow of Jahaiidar at 
Samogar near Agra. On ascending the throne Tarnikhsiyar 
gave Allahabad to AKiz-ud-daulah Khan Alam Bahadur Kokaltash, 
the son of Ivhan Jahan, for henceforward Abdullah and his brother 
remained either with the army or at the seat of government till 
their evontual fall in the reign of Muhammad Irihab, Bel’oro the 
latter ascended the throne Allahabad had been given, by Barrnkh- 
siyar to Chhabiia llaia Nagar, who had cpiarrelied with theBarha 
Saiyids and had become the object of their suspicion. His 
refusal to acknowledge the accession of Muhammad Shah led to 
his open revolt in August 1713 and gave Husain Ali Khan, the 
brother of Abdullah, a pretext for bringing tlie Brahman into 
subjection.''' Chhubila 11am had been hitherto kept busily 
employed in his own province by the insurrection of Jasau Singh 
of Kalpi, a dependant of Muiiammad Khan Bangusli ; but his 
troops were able to cut oil' Bengal from Deldi, detaining at 
Patna a large remittance of revenue from the former province. 
He was joined by Jiis nephew, Giridhar Bahadur, who had boon 
kept in conlinement at the capital siiujo the de])osition of 
Parrukhsiyar and had escaped by bribing his guards. Giridhar 
put down the rebellion at Kalpi and returned to Allahabad, 
which was now seriously threatened j for Abdullah had sent a 
force of 6,000 horse against the place under Abd-un-Kabi Khan, 
who was joined at Etawah by Hilor Khan, an ofheer of iVluham- 
mad Klian Bangash, with 1,500 men, while Baud Khan Bangash 
marched with 3,000 more towards Kara. Chhabiia Bam left t.ie 
fort in charge of bis nephew and marched out with his forces, 


enfcrenehing fiimsolf at a point several miles distant from his 
base ; but before tlio two armies met ho was seized with paralysis 
and died in November 1710. Thereupon the Saiyids sent a 
message to Oiridhar, bidding him surrender* the offer of Oudh. 
togeiiher with Iniehnow and Gorakhpur, being made tlirough 
Abid-uji-Nabi Khan, who had halted at Shahzadpur. Giridhar, 
however, rejected tliese overtures and made preparations for 
defence, collecting supplies, digging a moat from the Ganges to 
the Jumna and protecting it with several earthen redoubts. 
Meanwhile Haidar Quli Khan had started for Allahabad, being 
joined at Kara by the faujdar, Sher Afkan Khan of Panipat, 
and also by Daud Khan. The advanced guard under Abd-un- 
Nabi Khan was much harassed by the Bundelas, who had crossed 
the Jumna and were only defeated after a desperate encounter. 
The army then advanced and a sharp engagement ensued ten miles 
from Allahabad with the Hindus of the Duab, who had risen in 
response to Giriclhar’s appeal ; and three days a later a fight 
ensued outside the walls of the fort, but without resulti In the 
siege little progress was achieved, owing to the constant and 
vigorous sallies on the part of the garrison. On one occasion the 
assailants actually reached the walls, though an attempt at 
escalade was frustrated, and Haidar Quli Khan, who had been 
joined by Muhammad Khan Baiigash, had to content himself with 
a close investment, all the time endeavouring to negotiate with 
Giridhar Bahadur. The latter, however, distriistetl the Saiyid, 
having learned that Allahaliad had been promised to Mubammad 
Khan, \vith the result that nothing of importance happened till 
Bafan Chand, the emissary of the Saiyid brothers, reached the 
place at the end of April 1720. On the 8rd of May a conference 
took place, with the result that Giridhar accepted the province 
of Oudh with a gift of thirty lakhs and other moneys to defray 
the expenses he bad incurred, and on the 11th he evacuated the 
fort, which was promptly garrisoned by 500 men under AJirnad 
Khan, the brother of Muhammad Khan. 

Shortly afterwards in 1721, in aceordanee with the (dd pro- 
mise, Allahabad was co nferred by Muhammad Sliah un MiihaTumad 
Khan of Farrukhabad, Avho sent, thither Bhure Khan as deputy. 
Four” years later he was deputed to carry on the war with Chha- 
tarsal the Bundela, and proceededin person to Allahabad, ^yhore he 
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Spent two months in making preparations. His oampaign was 
prematurely 8toi)podby orders from Dehli, and in 1727 he was 
again ordered to march against Harde Narayaii and oirlier sons of 
Chhatarsal ^Yho were raising disturbaneos in the provino(i. hhn* 
two years the war was carried on with varying sucooss, lint the 
Buiidelas then appealed to the Mai'athas and ^tiiliaminjul. Khan 
oxtrieated liimsdf with the greatest diilienlliy. On reach ing l!al i- 
abad he was recalled to court, but ho does not app<‘,<t,r to have 
lost his command till 1732, the administration being carried oh 
by his son, Akbar Khan. In that year the xn’ovince was made 
over to Sarbuland Khan, who sent as his deputy Roslian Khan 
Turahi. In 1735 Muhammad Khan managed to secure his 
restoration, bub lie was opposed by Sarbuland Khaihs son, Shah 
Nawaz Khan, and had to fight for his appointment. Enlisting 
the aid of the Rajas of Bhadohi and ICantit ho sent them to seize 
Arail, held by Saiyid Muhammad Khan on behalf of Shah Nawaz 
Khan. The latter was then at the fort of Lai Jalwa in pargana 
Singraur ; but on recei];)t of the news he marched all night, cross- 
ing the Ganges at Kasauridhan and arriving just in time to turn 
his lieutenant’s defeat into a signal victory. It is not clear 
whether Muhammad Khan on this occasion ever gaiiied possession 
of the fort; for in 1736 Sarbuland Khau was reinstated, and 
three years later the post was given to Amir Khan Umdat- 
ul-mulk, who held it till his murder at Dehli in 1.743, when the 
province was assigned to Safdar Jang, the Nawab Wazir of 
Oudh. 

The latter had no easy task in administering his new 
possessions. In 1736 the Marathas had demanded the sacred 
cities of Muttra, Allahabad and Benares, and by this time most 
of Bundelkhaiid was under their sway. They frequently crossed 
the Jumna in their raids on the Duab, and in 1739 Eaghuji 
Bhoiisla actually reached Allahabad itself, slaying Sliiija Khan, 
the dex^uty governor, and carrying off an immense amount of 
plunder from tlie city. This expedition had caused a rupture 
between Ragliiiji and the Peshwa, but none the less the former 
again threatened Allahabad in 1742, though he was cornxHdled 
to retire by the Gaikwar’s invasion of his dominions in the souiih. 
The same year Ealaji Rao marched through the province of 
Allahabad to assist Ali Wardi Khan in Bengal against the attacks 
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of Raghuji. The latter was defeated, and it was not till two years 
later that the Marathas adjusted their differences on the under- 
standing that the revenues of Allahabad, if ever realized, should 
be made over to Balaji. 

The ISTawal) Wazir deputed as his governor Di wan Nawal Safdair 
Rai, a Kayastli who had long ])een in his service. In 1749 this 
man led the Oudh forces against Farrukhahad and there obtained 
an agreement from the Biln Sahiba, Muhammad Khan^s widow, 
to pay an indemnity of fifty lakhs. He then treacherously 
seized five sons of Muhammad Khan, namely Iman Khan, 
Husain Khan, Fakhr-ud-diii Khan, Ismail Khan and Karimdad 
Khan, as well as the Bibi Sahiba herself, though she soon managed 
to escape. The five princes were sent in chains to Allahabad, 

Avhere they were afterwards murdered in 1750, the popular story 
being that they were walled up alive in the fort. The immediate 
cause ®f this inhuman deed was the wrath of Safdar Jang at the 
defeat and death of Kawal Rai at the hands of Nawab Ahmad 
Khan of Farrukhabad. Shortly after this blow the Kawab 
Wazir himself was beaten in fight, with the result that the whole 
province was thrown into disorder. The allegiance of the 
Musalmans was divided, while the Hindus, particularly the Raja 
of Asothar in Fatehpur, who at that time had pargana Karari in 
Ms possession, had invited the Marathas to cross the Jumna. 

After his victory Ahmad Khan sent Shadi Khan in pursuit of the 
Oudh forces; but the latter, led by Nawab Baka-ullah Khan, 

Amir Khan, the nephew of Amir Khan Umdat-ul-mulk, and 
Rai Partab Narayan, a Khattri, fell back on Lucknow and thence 
marched to Jhusi, ^vhe^e they joined the deputy governor, Ali 
(^,uii Klian. Shadi Khan’s advance was cheeked, but when 
Ahmad Khan came down the Duab in person, his oppronents 
retired into tlio foi't. A siege was at once commenced, Ahmad 
Khao receiving reinforcements from Raja Pirthipmt of Partab- 
garli and others when he reached Allahabad. The whole of the 
city was pihindered and burned from Khuldabacl to the fort, 
excepting only the house of Sheikh Muhammad Afzal Allahabadi 
and tiio Pathan quarter of JDaryabad. The siege was conducted 
from the north and from Jhusi, where Ahmad Khan prlanted his 
guns on the high ground known as the fort of Raja Harbong; 
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for on tTie Jumna side a close approach was promised I>y Ttidargir 
Goslmin, who had come to Allahabad on pilo’rimat^o with five 
thousand naked f?annyasis and had thrown in his lot with 
Ondh. This fact enabled Eaka-nllah Khan, who was in command 
of the defence, to make a brnlcfo over the Tnmna to Avail and 
so to maintain commnnication with the outer world ond o!)tai;n 
sxipplics. While engaged in the siego Ahmad Khan, rooeived 
advances from Raja Balwaut Singh of Benares, who was biddcti 
to advance from the south and seize Arail. Balwaut Singh had 
long been at enmity with the Nawab Wazir and as early as 1739 
bad fongbt with All Quli Khan, when the latter was nazim of 
Chaukhandi and the trans-Jumna mahals. Tn 1749 he had taken 
advantage of Safdar Jang’s absence to plunder all the torritories 
to the south and east of Allahabad and bad annexed Bhadohi. 
An attempt to eject him had been made by AH Quli Khan, 
but the latter bad been utterly defeated at Bhadohi, owing to 
the defection of his Hindu allies, and had been driven in 
flight to Allahabad. Under the present circumstances Ralwant 
Singh readily took up arms, and his threatening movement 
induced Baka-ullah Khan to fight. The battle took ])lae 0 
between the fort and the city, and Ahmad. Khan achieved a 
signal victory, largely owing to the prowess of the Partahgarh 
Baja. Baka-ullah was driven across the bridge, and with him 
went most of the artillerymen from the fort. 4’he bridge was 
broken and the fortress was left practically undefended ; but owing 
to some astonishing misinterpretation of orders it was not seized 
when the opportunity offered, and the withdrawal of the victo- 
rious troops left matters much as they wore. The siege dragged 
on from September 1750 to the following April, and then Ahmad 
Khan hastily withdrew, hearing that bis general Shadi Khan had. 
been defeated near Koil by Safdar Jang, who was then advancing 
on Farrukhabad. Simultaneously his son, Mahmud Khan, 
abaiuloned Jhusi and marched along the nortli bank of the river 
to Fatehgarh. . ; 

Shuja-ud Having re-established his authority in the province Safdar 
Jang gave Allahabad to his nephew, Muhammad Quli Khan, -who 
remained in charge for some years, while Oudh was administered 
[by Shuja-ud-daula. In, 1768 the governor espoused the cause of 


AU Gaitliar, afterwards known as Shah Alam, and welcomed Mm 
at Ailaliahad with regal honours. The latter invited Shuja-ud- 
claula to meet him, and the Nawab Wazir paid a visit to the 
prince, in-omiRing him. every assistance. Shah Alam having 
.most foolishly set his mind on the conquest of Bengal, Shuja-ud- 
daula. with, great cunning obtained from his cousin permission to 
place his family and dqiendants in the fort during his absence 
with the prince, and then retired to Pyzabad. But when 
hfnhammad Quli Khan reached Patna, Shuja-ud-daula ejected 
Kajaf Khan from the fort and seized the entire province of 
Allahabad, Thereupon Muhammad Quli Khan abandoned the 
siege of Patna and returned in haste ; but he was stopped at 
Said Eaja in the Benares district by Balwant Singh under the 
Fawab Wazir’s order and found himself surrounded and in a 
hopeless plight. He then submitted and presented himself before 
Shuja-ud-daula, who shut him up in prison, where he soon after- 
wards died or was murdered. In^lTSD Shah Alam succeeded his 
father, at all events in name. After sustaining three defeats in 
1760 and a fourth in the following year, he abandoned his 
attempts on Bengal, coming to terms with the British and their 
allies, and recognising Mir Qasim A.li Khan as governor in return 
for a promised annual tribute of 24 lakhs. He then oontempiated 
a retirement to Behli, but on the way he fell into the hands of 
Shuja-ud-daula., who for two years kept him virtually a prisoner, 
sometimes at Allahabad and sometimes at Lucknow. The Kawab 
Wazir’s position was further strengthened as a result of the 
battle of Panipat in 1761, for thereafter the Marathas left the 
Duab in peace. 

In 176S Mir Qasim broke his treaty with the Company and 
came to Benares, where he endeavoured to enlist the aid of the 
Kawab Wazir, His letters met with a favourable reception, 
and he then marched to Bibipur on the Jumna, where the 
Nawab Wazir was encamped, being engaged in negotiations with 
Eaja Hindupat regarding the fort of Kalinjar. Having aided 
him in seeuring his object, Mir Qasim succeeded in inducing 
Shuja-ud-daula to take his part, much as Shah Alam endeavoured 
to dissuade him. Then followed the disastrous campaign which 
terminated with, tlia battle o! Buxar and Shuja-ud-daula’^s flight 
1 % 
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lo IVainros In MCA, Shall Alain' i.livow in iiis loir ills' Coin 
pany, and tlion tho .Nawah Wa//ir roiircd lo AllalinJuul, whert; !io 
rGmaincd lor ihrec monlhs endeavour iiig io eolleel. a.n army. 
Then followed the siege of Chiinar and its surrender Ij) (lolouel 
Carnac, while Sir Kohert Fletcher had already advamsed on 
Allahabad with Shah Alam, tho fortress being handed, ovrer l;o tlio 
English by Ali Eeg Khan, tho governor. Shnja-iid-danlahi retreat- 
ing force was followed and again dofeaksd at Jayiian. in tho ( hiwn- 
pore district in May 17G5, with tho ro'snlt that a trtiaty was made 
whereby Shaja-ud-daula was restored to the whole of his dominions 
except Allahabad, Kara and Kora, which were made over to Shah 
Alam. The latter took up his res.idenco in tho Khusru llagh at 
Allahabad, tho English troops occupying tho fort, and inudo over 
tho government of Kora to Mirua Najaf Khan. In 1707 
Shuja-ud-daula formally resigned the Allaha])ad fori, i.o the Clom- 
pany in exeliango for Chunar. In 1771 iShah .Alum, in spite of 
the admonitions of !Sir llobevt Ilarkor, who atk'.nd,ed him to the 
Kora frontier, entered into an agreemeni) with tht) AEirathas and 
proceeded to Behli. Ho had ouga.ged to give up Allahabad to 
the Maratbas, but Miinir-ud.-daula, who liad been 'left in charge, 
refused to hand over tlio province and applied for assistance to 
the Company, wiih tho result thai; a garrison u'as [ilaoed in 
Allahabad and a member of council was sent to take ohargo of 
the rcvcuuoB. As Shah Alam was held to have hrokim his con- 
tract by going over to the Marathas, the province was ])ractically 
left in the hands of the Company, but in l77o it 'wn,s sold to 
Shuja-ud-daula for tho sum of fifty laldis. This agrooment was 
renewed with Asaf-ud-daula after iihe death of Shuja-ud.-daiiia in 
1776. 

The chalcla of Kora w^as entrusted to an able officor named 
Mian Almas Ali Khan, and Allahabad was offered i.o Mainir-ud- 
daiila ; but the latter refused to take service under the Naivab Wazir, 
and after a short time one Kirpa l>ayal was appointed governor. 
The fort of Allahabad was handed over to the Hawaii IFa^ir, but 
the garrison still consisted of Company’s troops under British 
officers; and it was a liody of these troops, commanded by 
Captain Pry ce, who relieved the siege of Chunar during the insur- 
rection in 1778, During the days of Oudh rule the administration 



of the district diffoved in, no way from that of other portions 
of the Naw.ab Wazir’s dominions. The sole claim to proprietary 
possession wj>s personal might in the case of the larger land- ' 
holders or else morclj the claim of the highest bidder ; while 
rack~.rcnting and extortion were tempered only by the ability to 
resist displaj'^ed by the victims of the revenue officials. The 
fiscal Iii story of the district has been already narrated^ and no 
event of political importance occurred till Allahabad and other 
extensive tracts were ceded by Saadat Ali Khan to the Company 
on the 14th of November 1801 , in liquidation of the debt which 
had accrued on account of the troops maintained by the Company 
at the charge of the Nawab AVassir. 

After the cession Allahabad at once became an important British 
military station and the headquarters of a civil district. During 
the Maratha war of 1803 Colonel Powell was left there by Lord 
Lake with a force of 3,600 men for the invasion of Bundelkhand, 
an expedition which I'esulted in the defeat of Shaiiisher Bahadur 
and the conquest of that province. In 1816 the pargana of 
Kiwai was added to the district by treaty with the King of Oudh j 
but nine years later the area of the Allahabad district was 
greatly redneod liy tlie transfer of thirteen parganas to the newly 
formed collectorate of Patelipur. In 1834 Allahabad became the 
seat of government for the North-’Western Provinces and a High 
Court was estal dished, but a year later both were removed to Agra. 

Nothing further of importance occurred till the great Tho 
rebellion of 1857. When the tidings of the Meerut out])reak 
reached .z\Ilaliauad on the 12th of May there were no European 
troops of ajiykind in the place, the cantonment being occupied by 
the Gth Native Infantry, which also had a detachment in the fort^ 
though the principal garrison consisted of a wing of the Firozpur 
regiment of Sikhs. The excitement both among the troops and in 
the city caused ranch anxiety to Mr. C. Chester, the commissioner, 
and Mr. M. H. Court, the magistrate ; for it was obvious from the 
iirst that Allahabad with its fort and large arsenal formed the 
key to the North-Western Provinces and as a strategic x^oint was 
second in importance to none, not excepting Benares, This was 
proved by the event, for the fortress of Allahabad was the advanced 
]>ase of the relieving' army, at any rate till the recapture of 
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Cawnpore and idle dispersal of the rebel forces In tbat vieinii'iy. 
The need for defensive measures became more proBsIn^ as nows of 
the progress of the rising came in, and on tlic IStli the 'Kuro]n;an 
C()ii[).miiniiy assembled to eonoort plans for united, aeirion in ras(5 
of an emergency. On the 19th two troops of tlio oi-d Oiidh 
Irregulars came in from Partabgarh and were doliaebod for the 
protection of the treasury and jail and for patrolling the ron.ds 
from Daraganj to the city. A fewdayslater a welcome reinforfu;- 
ment was received in the shape of 60 invalid European artilloi-V' 
men from Chiinar, who were lodged in the fort. The Gth Native 
Infantry were implicitly trusted by their officers, liut the civil 
authorities did not believe in the fidelity of any native troops, 
and preparations were made to remove the treasure to the fort. 
They strongly opposed the suggestio.u made l)y Colonel Simpson 
to move his regiment into the fort, for tho disloyalty of the sepoys 
was a matter of common knowledge in the city, which was now 
full of the wildest rumours. On the 28rd a large number of 
women and children were conveyed to the fort, but subsequently 
confidence was in some measure restored and the magistrate 
enrolled the civilian population into a volunteer guard for patrol 
duties in the city and station. Much anxiety was caused by tho 
oeeurrence of the Musalman festival of tho Id on tho 25th, but 
the day passed off quietly and. the city began to resume its 
normal aspect. On the 3rd of June a telegraphic m.cssagc was 
received from Sir Henry Lawrence, advising the authorities not 
to trust the Sikhs, while tho next day telegraphic communicati(.)n 
was broken off with Lucknow. It was on the 4th of Juno that 
news came of the Benares mutiny and its repression by Colonel 
Neill, with tho alarming intelligence that tho mutineers 'wm-o 
marching on Allahabad. The fort gates were promptly closed by 
Colonel Simpson, who forbade admission to anyone without a 
pass, and to avert the imminent danger a company of the 6tli 
with two guns was most unwisely sent to Daraganj to command 
the passage of the Ganges. Every European was ordered to the 
fort and there formed into a force of 64 men under a regular offi- 
cer; but on the evening of the 5th many returned, to tlioir homes. 

On the afternoon of the 6'th of June the infantiy were 
paraded and a letter from the Govornor-Genoral thanking the 


corps for its loyalty was read to the men, whose , demeanour 
dissipated auy anxiety that may have been felt by their officers. 
But that very evening the company at Daraganj mutinied and 
dragged oif the gans to cantonments. Their officer, Lieutenant 
Ilarward, galloped offi to obtain help from the Irregulars, then 
pasted at the Alopi Bagh ; but Lieutenant Alexander had some 
ddliiculby in getting out his men, and when the two troops came up 
■\viL.h the mutineers, only three men followed their leader, who was 
instantly shot. Harward escaped with his life, but was unable 
to warn his comrades in the cantonment, who were then at dinner 
in the mess-house. The regiment was hastily paraded, but the 
officers were immediately fired upon by the men and out of 
sGveuteon who sat down to dinner, including eight unposted 
cadets who had recently landed in India, only the Colonel and 
Ensign Currie escaped to the fort. Captain Gordon of the same 
regiment made his way thither in safety, as also did Lieutenant 
Hicks and two cadets from Daraganj, who had been taken 
prisoner but^made their escape in the darkness by swimming the 
Ganges twice in that night. The rebellion of the troops caused 
a general fiight to the fort, but the city had risen and before the 
morning 16 other persons had been massacred and the whole of 
the station and cantonment was in flames, the uproar being 
increased by the release of some 3,000 prisoners from the jail. 
Within the fort itself the presence of the native troops was 
a matter of supreme anxiety. Colonel Bimpson at once ordered 
his company to be disarmed and this delicate duty was per- 
formed by Lieutenant Brasier of the Bikhs. The sepoys were 
assembled near the main gate with loaded arms. Facing them 
^vero the Bikhs and the artillery, in front of the barracks, 
while the volunteers lined the ramparts. On the order to idle 
arms the sepoys hesitated, but the lighting of the port-fires of 
the guns decided ,them. They were then turned out, each man 
being allowed to take away his private property. This action 
had the best effect on the Sikhs, who became visibly steadier, and 
matters improved further next day with the arrival of 60 men of 
the 1st Madras Fusiliers, while 57 more came on the 9th, Colonel 
Neill with 40 more reaching Allahabad on the llth and assuming 
Command. 
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His arrival was most opportnno, for ])y this LiiUii (,lic o-arrlson 
was in a rlangtn’oiis state of insubordination. 'J'ho HlldiSj who 
in NcilFs words wore ^‘petted and made much ot', ” had daily f)(> 
come more ovorboaring and riido, and both they a!ul the liuro- 
poans had heen constantly engaged in plunder, d.he si, o rehouses 
on the Jumna bank had been ritkd, with the result tlud, stirong 
drink was as plentiful as water in the fort. A. reign o!‘ inrox’ 
ication had commenced, which subverted all militai’V authority, 
leaving the garrison in a condition of sliaiiieftil helpiessnoss. 
Wot a shot had been fired at the rebels, who held Ilaraganj asid 
the bridge of boats in strength, nor had an attempt been made 
to dislodge them from any of tlie posts in tbo immediate xdciuity 
of the fort, which was in fact closely invested. The city was 
in a state of the wildest confusion. The railway -works and the 
telegraph wires were desti’oycd and pillage -was general, the 
sepoys lieing iissisted by the numbers of pi^n.si oners in the place 
as well as by all the turbulent elements of the population. Aftm* 
destroying and pliiudoring all Eui’opcan property, they turned 
their attention to the Bengali community and the ’wealthy iiw 
habitants, robbery being comljined with the most terrible atro- 
cities. The treasure had bocu seized by the troo])S, W’ho after 
a resolution to ' carry the whole to the King of Ik.-hli, soon 
changed their minds and divided tlio spoil, many of iliom going 
off laden with silver to their native villages, only to he robbed 
and murdered on the way. After a few days of iinlieensed 
rapine, some sort of organisation ivas given to 'the rc])ollion ]>/ 
one Mauivi Liaqat Ali, a faqir from the Duab, wliw had won 
for himself a eonsiderahlo reputatanj, for sanctity and, backed 
by the mmindars of Chail, declared himself govoruur of Allah- 
abad, setting up his standard in tho Jvluisru Bagh. and pisjclaim- 
ing tho rule of the King of .Dehli. JSfoill, uho on Ins arrival vas 
almost prostrate wdth tho heat and tho fatigues of his forced 
march, took in the situation at a glance, and saw that immedialo 
action must be taken to repress what had originated as a military 
revolt but was now, owing to the total eclipse of liritisii prestige, 
a general rehellion. There had been many sympathisers with 
the goTcnmieiit in. Allahabad, luit 'the triumpli u.i On; -mob had 
driven them into seclusion and to ail outward a.ppearunces t-ln: 


rising was miiversal. On the 12th of June fire was opened on 
Daraganj and a party of Fusiliers and Sikhs attacked that 
quartor, expelled the enemy and secured the bridge of boats^ 
n-’liicli -was repaired and made ready the next day fur the passage 
of Alajio; StepheiiSijn and TOO men of NeilPs regiment. On the 
loth the Sikhs and volunteers under Mr. Willock, the joint 
magistrate, crossed to Jhusi and eleai'ed the place, then return- 
ing to Kj'dgaiij, from AYhieh the rebels were expelled with vigour. 
On the 14th the Jumna steamer brought another detachment 
of the Fusiliers, and then Neill, who had in the meantime 
bought up all the liquor in the fort and lodged it in store, moved 
the Sikhs, much against their Y»ill, to some old Government 
buildings outside the fort, commanded by the guns. On the 
loth a general attack was made on Kydganj and MutiganJ by a 
combined force, supported by the steamer. The operations were 
entirely sriccessfiil, for the'Maulvi and the other rebel leaders 
fied the city in terror, abandoning the captured guns and a few 
prisoners, among them one of the cadets named Cheek, who was 
sorely wounded and died soon after his admission into the fort. 

The next day the city was almost deserted. The magistrate 
proceeded to the Kotwali and installed his own officers, and on 
the 18th an expedition was made to the cantonments, the Pathan 
village of Daryabad and the Mewati villages of Saidabad and 
Basulpur. Eosistance had vanished, ow’ing, it is said, to the 
rumour that the city was to be bombarded ; and thereafter the 
British occupabiou of Allahabad was never again threatened. 
Ifluit same day, however, Neill’s difficulties begane Cholera 
broke out in the fort with terrible results, 40 men succumbing 
of the hhisiliers alone. The non-combatants were despatched 
to Benares by steamer, while tlie garrison was constantly on the 
increase. Neill u'^as well a ware that his presence was urgently 
required at Cawnporc ami elsewhere ; but now he found his 
hands tied l>y the complete desertion of the city and the con- 
sequent absence of all moans of transport. This disastrous state 
of affairs -was partly the result of his. own action. After the 
expulsion of the rebels a fearful retribution had been inflicted 
on the guilty cit}'. Hay after day arrests were made of those 
suspected of complicity in the outbreak and four commissioners 
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specially empowered, for the purpose doaifa oiil; tilio steriiest 
ju^3l}ice wibh the utniost rapidity. More than tiiiw tl»,o Kuldiers 
and the voiimteers, believing everyoiio to be guiily .-ilikoj, had 
shot dov/B hundreds of the bowns-peopie and viilages-s ■ juud 
though the loss of life has been gross.ly o-vaggerabod l,)y va.rious 
■writerB, there is no tpiestion that the vongeance e.\aci.eii. in 
Allahabad and the neighbourhood was so inoi.'cilos.s,ly complete 
that the inhabitants fled in terror before the very namo of Ejig™ 
iishman. In conseq^uonce carriage^ tents, proYi.'dons and. stores 
Avere simply unobtainable and, in spite of the most strenuous 
exertions of the commissariat, ISeili Avas compelled to his extreme 
distress to remain in Allahabad throughout the month of 
June, 

The outbreak at Allahabad had necessarily resulted i.u the 
collapse of ail authority in the district, Avhich had lapsotl into a 
state of utter anarchy. The isolated Europeans were at once 
exposed to the fury of the excited peasant ly, but many experi- 
enced the most Avonderful escapes and actually only live lives 
were lost, A party of raihvay oliiciais, including Major iiyves, 
his wife and six others, were compelled on the 7th of June to 
take refuge on the top of the large Avater-tank in the station of 
Bharvvari, where they remained for two days besieged by an 
armed rabble. They Avero there joined by a permanent -way 
inspector named fcimith, Avhose companion had been murdered, 
and on the 9th they were rescued by a parly of the ord Uudh 
Irregulars Avho had remained loyal. They had snhored tun'ib.ly 
from exposure to the burning sun, and Mrs. Kyves died im- 
mediately after her removal from the tank, thougii the others 
were brought safely into Allahabad. liaja .Uanwaut binglr of 
Kalakankar escorted ten of the fcJalon fugitives to the banks of 
the Ganges, Avliile Ajit Singh of Taraul brought in the parties 
from Sultanpur and Tartabgarh on tiie 14th of J une. SoA'cral 
other small parties or single families of cusboms olncers, planters 
and merchants made their escape in difterent Avays, bub a toll 
oolicctor, a railway contractor and a platelayer were murdered 
by the villagers. Throughout the Euab anarchy Avas supremo ; 
especially in pargana Chail, where the zamindars AVero chiefly 
Musalmans, the Maulyi himseli; being a native of Mahgaon and 


attracting to his standard all his co-religionists of the neigh- 
bourhood. The Hindus were not far behind the Muhammadans 
in lawlessness, and were led by the Pragwals of Allahabad, who 
took a very prominent part in the outbreak. On the restoration 
of liritsh niic this part of the district was almost deserted, for 
the punishment of Allahabad had taught it its lesson, which was 
again brought home to the people by tue hand of Major Kenaud. 
The case was different in the parganas north of the Ganges. 
There the revolt was not ascribable to religious enthusiasm, but 
was caused partly by contagion from Oudh and partly by the 
existence of many dispossessed . and discontented mmindarsj 
wiiose extravagance had brought their ancestral estates to the 
liammer. When all traces of authority vanished, the common 
people readily joined the z(f>mindars in ousting the hated 
auction-purchasers and in plundering everything on which they 
could lay their hands. It was not so much a case of rebellion 
again" the Government as a mere relapse into chaos caused by 
the removal of all restraints and the free play given to natural 
passions, bouth of the Jumna the country remained compara- 
tively (j[uiet. Here and there the disaffected made common 
cause with bad characters in plundering and burning the villages 
of their enemies j but the Ifajas of Manda, iiara and Haiya, 
who had nothing to gain by disorder, remained neutral if not 
actively loyal, waiting to see the trend of events. The first took 
charge of tiie treasury and the district police, thereby insuring 
himself against the eventual success of the British ; and in the 
course of time an agreement was made with the groat landowners 
wliereby they agreed to maintain order in their own villages in 
return for a substantial subsidy. 

At lengLh on the BOth of June Neill was able to despatch an 
ili-eq[uipped column of 400 JB’nsiliers, oOO Sikhs, 120 Irregulars 
and t^vo guns under Major Eenaud, who was instructed to jJimish 
and^dostroy all guilty villages along the route to Tatehpur, hut 
elsewhoro to conciliate the inhabitants and restore confidence. 
On the next day General Havelock reached Allahabad, and there 
on the 2nd of July he received news of the Cawnjpore massacre, 
A steamer was promptly despatched up the Ganges to rescue the 
fugitives, whiio Ilenaud was instructed to retard his advance and 
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avail tJiG arrival of reinforcements. The Litter Juul reached 
Siratliu when lie heard of the fall of Oawnpore and then halted. 
He had followed his instructions faithfully ; hut as every village 
along tlie r()ad h.ad joined in the revolt, tlio pun is'hra, tint intlioliid 
Was indiscriminate and torrildy severe: so much so mdeed t'liat 
when Havelock left Allaliabad on tho 7tli lie found the <;ountry- 
side dosoried, supplies uupromraldo and corpses hanging from 
every tree. His force comprised 1,000 European infantry from 
various corps, 130 Sikhs, a battery of artillery and 40 mounted 
volunteers. He joined Eenaud on the 12th and tlion continued 
his victorious march toCawnporo, ISToill following with roinforce- 
mentvS on tho 15th. Thereafter Allahabad liecamc a great 
military base, whence troops were continually despatched to food 
the armies of Havelock, Outram and later of Colin Campbell. . 

This constant passage of troops kept the grand trunk road 
opon, but the country was not pacified nor the rebels subdued, 
either in the Duah or in the traus-Gangos tract. Troops could 
not bo spared for the purpose, and the civil authorities had to do 
their best with the limited means at their disposal. Tho charge 
of the trans-Ganges parganas was made over to Hr. F, O. Alayne, 
formerly collector of Banda, who had to eonduet operatioim with 
a very few Sikhs and irregulars under Alajor Alathoson, together 
with some 200 hastily raised levies and a few polic(3 of doubtful 
•fidelity. At first ho took up his position at GojriganJ, where by 
encouraging the loyal and overawing the disa’jffeetod he soon 
managed to ensure the safety of the road, though not till he had 
fought several minor actions with the enemy. Tlio latter were 
to some extent organised, for all tho disloyal saw mdurs, joijied ]<y 
the refugees from the Hiiab and the religious fanatics from tlio 
city, declared their allogiance to Alahdi Hasan, the naziiv. of 
Sultanpur, whoso sway extended up to the banks of tho Ganges 
as far down as Allahabad, his troops actually holding Idiapha-- 
man in force. By November Alayne wms able to move his 
camp to Hanumanganj and thence ho proceeded a month later 
to Phulpiir ) but at the latter place he was stoutly opposed by the 
rebels, so that, though he contrived to hold ins own, ho had 
repeatedly to enlist the aid of the military. At iength in Janu- 
ary 1858 Brigadier Campbell, commanding at Allahabad, set out 


with the 79th Highlanders, a battalion of the Rifle Brigade, somo 
irrcgulaL’ horse and two batteries. He attacked Fazal Azim, the 
wdb nazi/m, at Mansetha, some eight miles from Allahabad, and 
defeated him with consideraldo loss, Mr. Blaync greatly distin- 
guisliing himself in tlie action. The rebels, how’-cver, again 
oceiipied Phaphamau and Soraoii, and General Franks marched 
on the latter place from Jannpnr wdtli his column, joined by a 
troop of Roy a, 1 Horae Artillery and two squadrons of theQuceids 
Bays from Allahabad. Roaching Sikandra on the 21st of Janu- 
ary he compelled Fazal Azim to withdraw to Husratpur, thci; 
held by Beni Bahadur Singh. The place was taken, but the rebels 
escaped into Partahgarh j tliongh the movement was successful in 
that it cleared this portion of the district and enabled Mr. Mayne 
to utilise Soraon as his headquarters. Subsequently Captain 
Dennehy with Mr. Fendall Thompson, the olSciating magistrate, 
wx'iit up the G anges in an armed steamer and destroyed all the 
boats, in the face of determined bnt comparatively innocuous 
opposition, the object being to prevent the passage of rebels to 
and from the Diiab. In Oudh, howe,ver, the insurgents continued 
to be active during the summer. They attacked Babii Earn 
Prasad Singh of Soraon and took him prisoner for his suj^poaed 
attachment bo the British cause ; whereupon Brigadier Berkeley 
with 340 men of the 32nd. and 64th Foot, the 7th Punjab Infantry, 

60 men of Brasior’s Sikhs, 52 troopers of the 6th Madras Light 
Cavalry, 60 sabres of the Lahore Light Horse and nine guns left 
Allahalmd on the 12th of July. Two days later he stormed the 
fort of Dahiawan, killing about 500 of the enoiuy, who were 
driven off in utter confusion. He then advanced to Taraiil and 
Balspur Ifefoj'e returning to Allahabad, and with his homeward 
march the rebellion in tliis district may be said to have ceased. 

Meanwhile Mr. Court was engaged on a similar task to that TL.oDuah, 
of i\i^. hlayno in the Duab and trans-Jumna tracts. The passage 
0 , 1 ; the troops, following after Renaud’s stern measures, kept 
Kara in a state of sullen quietness, though it had formerly ]>cen ’ 
one of. the most disatl'ectod portions ; but off the main road 
rebellion -was rife, especially in Atharban, whore one of tlie lead- 
ing spirits, Bhakaii Singh of Dhuraw^al on the Jumna, attracted 
tho .most turi.>ulent of the rebels to his fort. An escaped convict 
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named IJaruonan Singlihad forlylficd hiniself at Keron. lU'^ar the 
lino of .railway, Imt was cjoodod by a I’orcc dco|nt!;f.hod by 
ilrigadii.'r (Jainpboll on the ICfch o.li .Dce(3inl)o,r 1.857, alter which 
ho rotlrod to l)hiU'a\vai willi Wilayat iluBain and oilier h.cadcrs. 
'.rhoro thuir onorgios wore restrained by the uilorts o,i' 1/iari iMolian, 
tho llungali munsii: ol Maujhanpur wiio lo.nnod a strong party o.l 
loyalists; but the rebels wore not dispersed till tlu' ru-ocoupatiois 
oi: Jiandaonthc IDth oi* Apnil 1858, when they ipuitted .Dimrawal 
and took rofuge in the hills oi! licwah, A raid l’ro.m the latter 
territory was chocked by Captain Dennohy and his i»olice, who 
ascended the river in a _^steamer_^and indicted severe cliastisenicnt 
on the marauders. This was tho cloKsing episode in the Iluab. 
(South of the Jumna, as already stated, no serious disturbance had 
arisen. The country hud suUhred severely at tlio hands of tho 
Dinapur mutineers, who had passed through after tlieir defeat by 
the 5th Tusiliers near Mirzapur on 20th of August 1857 ; but the 
invasion had merely a temporary elTect, as also had the incursion 
by the Keweih rebels in the following year. The Eajus main- 
tained order with considerable success, and the civil authorities 
on resuming charge had little difliculty in reorganising the 
administration. In return for their services Lai Jlanspati (Singh 
of Bara was awarded tho title of Baja and a grant of land 
assessed at Ks. 5,000; aud iiao Tcjbal Singh of Laiya, who had 
saved tho Druiumondganj post in Aiirzapur and assisted the 
Banda fugitives on their way from Nagod, was similarly ho,aoured 
and obtained land paying lis* 3,000 as revenuo. 

Ecwarcis. A large amount of land was coniiscatod for rebellion, tho 

most notable of the insurgents being Beni Bahadur (Singh, who 
held an estate assessed at .Bs. 10,206 in the ITmlpur tahsii ; tiie 
Tissania Thakurs of Tardih and Baiindi in pargana iSikandra; 
tho Eajpxits of Bhurawal in Atharban and of Kotwa in Jhusi; 
and the Musalinans of pargana Chail. The bulk of tiio eon-' 
fiseated land was bestowed on the many loyalists. These iattor 
may be divided into three classes, the first of which comprises the 
faithful servants of the Government, the second those bankers and 
men of wealth who had everything to gain by the maintenance of 
order, aud the third those whose loyalty was the more conspicuous 
because they adhered to the British cause while having every 
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fnclneemenfc to rebel, even though this course involved a conflict 
wit'll their relatives. Under the first category came l^azir Ali 
Khan, r deputy collector at Allahabad, who with Madad Ali, the 
tahsildar of Meja, sent information and money to the fort j Ali 
Saj jad of Khtdra in pargana Mah, who was tahsildar of Chail and 
rosoiied the Barrett family, afterwards rendering other service in 
conjunction with his relatives ; Bansgopal, tahsildar of Kara, 
and Gopiiiath, tahsildar of Phnlpur, who saved the treasuries and 
maintained their posts under great difiSeulties, the latter sub- 
sequently rendering valuable assistance to Mr. Mayne by hold- 
ing Hanumanganj and raising levies ; Sheo Uarayan, the tJianadav 
of Muratganj, who was severely wounded in fighting the rebels j 
Ganga Earn, thanadar of Soraon, who held his own gallantly for 
18 days and was then taken a prisoner to Lucknow ; Paiyaz Ali 
the Government pleader, who did all in his power to maintain 
order j and, among many others of this class who were rewarded, 
Biari Mohan, the courageous munsif of Maujhanpur, who 
collected the loyal, stimulated the wavering and fought repeatedly 
against the Atharhan rebels. Of those in the second class the 
most prominent was Manik Chand, “ the fighting Bania ” of 
Phulpur, who with the aid of the tahsildar and the leading 
inhabitants fortified that town and held it for four months, three 
times repelling the attacks of the rebels and enabling the treasure 
to be conveyed to Allahabad. When compelled to retire he 
joined Mr. Mayne at Hanumanganj, and from that place he set 
out on several successful expeditions, while his efforts were 
largely responsible for the security of the grand trunk road and 
the supply of information and stores to the authorities at 
Allahabad. He received the title of Eai and confiscated estates 
paying a revenue of Es. 10,000. To the same class belong Earn 
Prasad and Manik Eai, the bankers of Daraganj, who gave 
much monetary assistance to the authorities in the fort, while 
their agent, Sheopal Singh of Dhokri, in pargana Sikandra, saved 
Daraganj from destruction and subsequently did good service 
at Hanumanganj, in spite of the fact that Ms kinsmen at Kotwa 
had rebelled to a man. The brothers received the title of Eai 
imd. land assessed at Rs. 2,600, while Sheopal Singh obtained an 
Bstatie paying Re, 1^000, Conspicuous loyalty was also displayed 
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Eai Clibotu, Lai, all leading bankers of the city. 'Jlio inosl. 
remarkable iiistaneo of fidelity in tlio t.hird class was ad’orded by 
Asapal Singii of Tardih, the only loyal raeiiibcr of the 'biBsaniaH, 
who was given the wliolo of the Tardih taluqa, for his assisl.aiujo 
in the defeneo of Plmlpiir, his aiibsoqncnt maintonance of 'rar<lili 
against the Sikandra rebels and Ids support of Mr. Mayno. An- 
other was that of Ataulvi Hafiz: Ralimafc-ullali, the head of the 
Musalman community in Allahabad, who resolutely and at great 
personal loss declined to join the rebels ; while similar service 
was rendered by Maiilvi Sabib Ali, wlio refused to give a 
fativa in favour of a holy war and also gave much help to the 
authorities. In tho Soraon tahsil the chief loyalists were the 
Bhuinhars of Anapur, Shoo Prasad Singh of Holagarh, Nasir- 
ud-din of Man Aimmaand Bangram Singh of Ulda, who assisted 
the officials and rescued fugitives. In Kara services of a like 
nature wore performed ly tho zainlndars of Sadhu and Deoripur 
by Klmshyad Ali and by Ragbunath Bahai Tiwarl, while others 
worthy of note were Inayat Husain of Phulpur, Sipahi Ram 
Pathak of Bara, Rao Parhat Singh and Ajodhya .Bakhsh Singh 
of Earchana, Zalim Singh of Chail, Shoo Ohulam Singh, of Handia 
and jSFatthan Singh with his l)rother, Mahpol Singh of Athaiffian, 
In January 1858 Lord Canning proeood()d to Allahabad 
and in February ho formed the whole of tho North-'Westorn 
Provinces, excluding the .Dchli division, into a single Lieutmiaut- 
Governorship, transferring tho seat of CTOvernmoirt from Agra to 
Allahabad, which has since roraainod tho capital. The transfer 
of the High Court followed in ISGS, and since that time the liistory 
of the district has been uneventful, being confined to tlie record, 
of peaceful progress set forth in the preceding pages. 
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ALLAHABAD, Fargana Chail, Tahsil Allahabad. 

Xlio city, civil station and cantonments o£ Allahabad lie Situation, 
approximately in 25°26'N. and 81®60'E., at a height of 340 
feet above the sea and at a distance of 564 miles from Calcutta 
and 844 from Bombay. The place occupies the eastern extre- 
mity of the Duab, and is bounded on the north and east by the 
Ganges and on the south by the Jumna, the two rivers uniting 
near the fort. ' 

Allahabad has increased greatly in size and prosperity since History, 
it became the capital of the North-’Westerii Provinces in 1858. 

Under the name of Prayag it was apparently a large city, for 
the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang, writing in the seventh century 
A. D., refers to the greatness of the city, which at that time was 
built round the chief temple. If the latter was the Patalpuri 
temple now situated within the fort walls, it is clear that the 
confluence of the rivers was some distance further east than at 
present. It has been shown in the history of the district that 
Prayag was known as an important place of pilgrimage at a very 
early date, but towards the latter days of Hindu rule it gave 
way to Pratisthaiiapura or Jhusi, which was the seat of govern- 
ment under the later Parihar princes. After the Musalman con- 
quest the town seems to have shrunk into insignificance or even 
to have disappeared ; and though Prayag remained sacred in the 
eyes of the Hindus, it lost all political importance and it was not 
till the great revival of Hinduism under the tolerant rule of Ak- 
bar that the religious celebrity of the place was restored. In 1572 
or thereabouts the fort was built, the great monarch being the 
first to recognise the strategic value of the situation, and from 
that date a new city sprang up, considerably to the west of the 
ancient site. The subsequent history of Allahabad has been 
narrated in chapter V and recapitulation is needless, Akbar 
changed the name to Ilahabas or Ilahabad, as it is written on 
the coins minted here by himself and his successors; but Allahabad ‘ 
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scMams to have sooe become the popular designation. The name 
Prayag is still used among Hindus, but denotes the scene of 
religious worship rather than the city ; though of late it has to 
soine extent become popularised by the adoption of the name 
for the station on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway known, 
originally as Allonganj. It is noteworthy, however, that the 
peasantry of the neighbourhood almost invariably call the town 
Alhabas, and this fact has given rise to some discussion as to 
whether this name is merely a Hinduised form of llalialms or 
whether there was lually a town called after Alha, one of the 
celebrated Banaphar twin-brethren of Hindu story, and re-named 
by Akbar in the interests of Islam. 

The British officers residing at Allahabad before the cession 
seem to have lived in the fort or in its immediate vicinity j but 
after 1801 a civil station grew up to the west. It is almost 
impossible to determine the exact confines of this station, for the 
Allahabad of the first half of the nineteenth century presented an 
altogether different appearance from that which it bears to-day. 
It seems that at fir.st the houses of the civil officers w'ero built 
on the eastern outskirts of the city, near the Jumna bank, and a 
magnificent specimen of the early type of European residence 
may be seen in the compound of the American Mission, where also 
stands the old judge’s court. This quarter seems soon to have been 
abandoned in favour of a new civil station extending northwards 
from Golonelganj, in the neighbourhood of Holy Trinity Church, 
between the British Infantry lines on tlio south and the Welling- 
ton and Chatham lines of the Native Infantry cantonment on tlie 
north. The Katra bazar sprang up to supply the needs of tliis 
new and growing station, w'hilo Colonelganj served the juiryiosc 
of a sadr bazar. The destruction of the civil station during the 
Mutiny brought about a complete change. The cantonments wore 
remodelled, but while the old civil station in part survived, an 
immense change was made by the appropriation of a very largo 
area of confiscated land to the west, which was utilised for the 
new' civil station of Cannington, the large .railway settlement to 
the south, and the new cantonment iii the extreme west. 

The effects of the removal of the headquartors of the Govern- 
ment from Agra to Allahabad are clearly illustrated by the raj>id 
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inerease in the population. In 1853 the total was 72,093, but 
by 1866 it had risen to 106,926, though it should be noted that 
the latter figure includes the inhabitants of the civil station and 
cantonments as well as that of the city proper. By 1872 the 
number had risen to 143,693, while in 1881 the total was 160,118 
and ten years later it had increased bo 176,246. At the census 
of 1901 the mmiieipality and cantonments contained 172,032 
inhabitants, the j>opulation of the former being 169,545 and of the 
latter 12,487. The municipal pop^ulation, of whom 76,638 were 
females, comprised 106,311 Hindus, 48,121 Musalmans, 4,307 
Christians, 554 Jains and 252 others, Sikhs, Ary as and Parsis; 
while in the cantonments there were 8,368 Hindus, 2,153 Musal- 
mans and 1,996 others, mainly Christians. The average density 
was 3,817 pjersons to the square mile of the total area, that of the 
municipality being 7,079 and of the cantonment 1,920; but the 
former includes a number of outlying villages as well as the 
civil station. In the city proper there are no less than 38,761 
to the square mile, whereas in the civil station the rate drops to 
2,676. 

The main line of the East Indian Eailway and the branch Comnau- 
from Jubbulpore unite at Naini, on the south side of the O'umna, 
and enter Allahabad by the great bridge, from the northern end 
of which the railway sweeps round to the west to the Allahabad 
station. There it is joined by the short branch leading from the 
; fort, which will be crossed by the metre-gauge line of the Bengal 
and Korth-Westcrn Eailway as soon as the Daragan j bridge is 
com^deted. North of the fort branch runs the line of the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Eailway, which bends northwards near Ivydganj 
and continues in that direction on a high embankment to Prayag 
and thence to the Curzon bridge over the Gauges near the old 
I powder magazines. Over the latter bridge runs the provincial 

I road from Fyzabad which formerly crossed the river by the 

I Phaphamau bridge of boats, access to the city from the north being 

! thou rendered extremely difiioult by the necessity of crossing a 

j wide expanse of sand. The grand trunk road, joined at Jliusi 

• by the provincial road from Jaunprar, crosses the Ganges by a 

bridge of boats, which is replaced during the rains by a ferry. 

’ From the bridge head at Daraganj it leads through the fort 
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canfconment to ICydganj, whence it is carried through tho heart 
o£ the city to the railway level crossing at SipahcliygjiuJ and the 
open country beyond. The only other main road leading into 
Allahabad is that from Jubbuljiore, which crosses tho Jtrmrui by 
tho railway hridgo and thence passes into tlio city to Join the 
grand trunk road. 

Allahabad is a very straggling place, and for tliis reason a 
topographical description is a matter of great difficulty. There 
are no less than three separate cantonments, the fort, the north 
or old cantonment and the new cantonment to tho west, the 
distance from the eastern to the western extremity being nearly 
seven miles. The civil station comprises most of the remaining 
area north of the East Indian "Railway, but there are one or two 
detached portions of the city, such as Katra and Colonelganj to 
the north, Daragaiij to the east and Kydganj on tho Jumna in 
the south-east. The city borders on that river for a short distance 
in Kydganj, Madhoganj and Mutiganj, the further west it 
gradually recedes from the bank, though the intervening space 
is largely taken up by detached villages such as Daryabad and 
Miraupur, situated on the eastern extremity of the series of 
sandy ravines which extend along the Jumna througliout pargana 
Chail. Q?he furthermost of these hamlets is Karela, at one time 
occupied by a large distillery, but now the site of tlio municipal 
waterworks. The city is for the most part situated on high 
ground; but parts of the Atarsuia and "Aahyapur muhallas 
in. the south arc low, and in 1S75, as well as on other occasions, 
have suffered from inundation by the Jumna Hoods, which over- 
topped the bank at Balua-ghat, to the west of tlie railway bridge. 
Kydganj again, which derives ^its name from Ooiieral Kyd, is 
rather low, as it lies on tho southern edge of tlici broad stretch 
of Mclihcw which extends from the high bank of the (.'tangos 
eastwards to the fort. This high bank keeps close to the afdiial 
river in the extreme north of the ponimsula near tho Ciirzon bridge 
and the very ancient temple of Sheokuti "Mahadco, and continues 
to do so till tho river has turned to the south. It keeps the same 
direction, even when the stream recedes to the east, and runs 
past Rrayag station, the eastern extremity of Colonelganj, 
thp eastern edge of the Govcr.p.ment House grounds, i,he district t 


high school and on towards Mntiganj. The low hachhar is 
protected on the north and east by the great embankment, 
said to have been built by Akbar, which runs from Prayag 
station to Daraganj and thence along the Ganges to the fort and 
the high hanhar ridge of the Jumna bank. In 1876 the embank- 
ment burst, with the result that the whole of the low ground ■svas 
submerged and much damage done to buildings and property. 

It is between Daraganj and the fort that the great Magh Mela 
is held every year and on this occasion a large town springs up 
for tile accommodation of the priests, pilgrims and shopkeepers 
who dock to the assemblage. To the north of the embankment 
is a long strip of alluvial land which is flooded during the rains, 
but in the cold weather produces magnificent rahi crops. There 
are 58 villages included within municipal and cantonment limits, 
exclusive of the 79 'timhallaa of the city proper, 12 in Kydganj 
and the vicinity, 8 in Daraganj and 7 in the Katra and Colonel- 
ganj circle. 

Katra has grown up merely in consequence of the develop- Katra. 
ment of the civil station and cantonments. It forms a long 
bazar lining a broad, well-lighted street with a good avenue 
of ni'in trees, between the Muir College and the Cawnpore or 
Cutcherry road. The latter Joins the main road at the northern 
extremity of the bazar and thence continues through the old 
cantonment to the Curzon bridge. The name Katra is a contrac- 
tion for Katra Jai Singh Siwai, named after the famous Maharaja 
of Jaipur, whose descendant is still the muajidar ; and the 
bazar stands in the villages of Bakhtiari and Fatehpur Bichhua. 
Goioiielganj is the old sadr bazar and in a manner forms an 
easterly continuation of Katra, its main street running from 
the north-east corner of the x41fred park, on the Thornhill road, 
to Church road, Midway it is crossed by a road going east from 
Katra, and on this is a famous Hindu temple, said to mark the 
spot whein Rama and Bharata were hospitably entertained by 
the sage Bharadliwaj. Karan pur is a detached mukalla to the 
north, while the others belonging to this circle are some distance 
away to the west, beyond the Phaphamau road. One is Beli, 
on the high banlc of the Ganges, between the Christian village and 
the new civil hospital, the name being derived from Mr, E. Bay ley, 
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a commissioner of Allahabad ; and tho other is Ilajapiir, a 
village opposite the civil cemetery on tho Muir road,, -whioli 
runs duo west from Katra. 

Tho detached block known as Daraganj is a largo and 
populous fpiarter, said to derive its name from tho unfortunate 
priiico Dara Shikoh. It is built on tho groat embankment of 
tho Gauge, s, a short distance nortli of tho fort, and stretches for 
more than half a mile southwards from tlie old temple of 
Nagbasii, which stands on a high bluff overlooking the river. 
The original temple was small, but it was rebuilt and enlarged 
about a century ago by tho Bhonsla of ISiagpiir. The whole of 
Daraganj is well luiilt and oonsi,sts of siilrstanldal houses aiul 
many temples, the be.st kni.nvn l)eiug the ancient shrino of 
Madhoji. The cpiarter is the residence nf numerous kVicjirs, and 
there arc large houses belonging to tho Niranjani and Nirmali 
ahharas ; while many of thePragwals dwell here fur i.hc greater 
part of tho year. In this quarter area police station, a dispen« 
sary and a post-office. The component mibhallas ar<5 Eaja Basu, 
Baski, Mohri, Miragalli and Daraganj. To tho w'est is the 
Alepi Bagh, named after a large garden which contains a famous 
temple of Aloi) Shankari Debi, and beyond this arc tin? villages 
of Allahpur and Matiara, on the nortli -side of the grand trunk 
road, which pas.sos through the southern extremity of Daraganj, 
There are many other gardens and groves in the neighboiirliood. 
one of the best known being the Suhbatia Bagh with its large; 
tank, on the right hand side of tlic broad road from the fort tu 
Colonelganj. 

Leaving the Alopi Bagh tho grand trunk I’oad eontinuos 
in a south-wc,sterly direction ]ia,st M'adluiapur and the IChala,si 
line-s in Jalalpatti to tlie northern extremity of the Kydganj 
cemetery and the tank of Baja Nawal Bai, afterwards cro.ssing 
the fort branch of the railway at Barahna, whence it leads to 
Sindlua’s temple and the Kotapareha railway arch at the 
entrance of the main city. There it is joined by the I^owther 
road from Colonelganj and Government House, and also by 
a road which runs due east, past several temple,s and gardens, 
into the populous, but somewhat squalid quarter of Kydganj. 
In addition to this road, on which stands the Kydganj police 
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statioiij there are two others to the south. One traverses the 
centre of the quarter and passes under the railway into MiitiganJ, 
terminating at Tucker’s bridge ; while the other follows tlie 
Jumna bank and leads from the fort to the railway bridge over 
the river. ' 

The city proper is divided into two main portions by the 
grand trunk road, which from Kotaparcha to .the Kotwali is 
known as Mirganj. The eastern portion of the southern half is 
called Mutiganj, from the market named after Mr. H. Ahmufcy, 
tlie first collector of Allahabad. A good road runs due south 
from Kotaparcha to the Jumna bridge, leading past many tem- 
ples and the extensive promises of the Jumna Mission, which 
belongs to the American Presbyterian C.liureh. Then come two 
])arallel roads to the w^est and beyond these is the important 
road from Mirganj to Baliia-ghat on the Jumna, leading past 
Tucker’s bridge and the Mutiganj police station to the fine 
house belonging to the hlaharaja of Benares, w^hence a road runs 
eastwards by way of Katghar and the Mission premises to the 
Jumna bridge. On the west side of the Balua-ghat road are 
Bahadurganj, Yahyapur and Miranpur, wdiile further south 
tow'ards the river is the large suburb of Darya])ad. Further 
west again a narrow roadway kiiown as llauimandi leads from 
the Kotwali police station on the grand trunk road southwards 
to Atarsuia, a populous quarter which contains the business 
houses of the principal city bankers; but from this point the 
boundary of the city proper trends northwards, and there is a 
wide expanse of broken ground dotted with poor villages bet’ween 
the city and the river bank. These suburbs comprise JMirpur, 
Tulsipur, Easiilpur and Shadiapur, and to the north of these are 
tlie municipal slaughter-houses. The southern portion of the city 
practically ends at the Karel a Bagh road, which leads south to 
the waterworks from the south-east corner of the Khusrii Bagh, 
past tlie large enclosure knowm as the garden of Manohar Das. 
The onlj'' quarters of importance between Ranimandi and this 
road are Maqbulganj and Bakhshi Bazar. 

North of Mirganj lies a thickly populated block, consisting 
mainly of poor houses, and near the road is the graceful tomb 
of Shah Abdul Jalil, a Naqwi Saiyid, wdio died in 1702. The 
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Kotwali on the south side of the grand trunk road is a sulisiiaiitial 
building of rod l)riok, built by the raiinieipality in 1874 at a 
cost of Es. 75;1C3. Opposite it to the north is tho (]haukj 
wbioh contains tho city markets, built for the inunifrijirdity in 
1878 by Rameshar Eai Ghaudhri., and also tho Bharati Rhawan 
library, a free Hindu institution with a large colloction of 
Sanskrit works. The Oliauk op{3ns into Jolnistonganj, which 
derives its name from a former collector of Allahabad and is 
a broad and handsome street, with good shops on oitlier side, 
leading to the Surajkund railway arch and tho civil station. 
At its southern extremity is the raunicipal octroi office, containing 
the city post and telegraph office, which was erected in 1858 
as the fcahsil. Northwards from the Kotv'ali runs a naiTOW 
street, almost parallel to Johiistonganj, known as tho Thathori 
Ba55ai*, and this leads into tho ^abrimandi or vegetable market. 
Further west, opposite Maqbulganj, is the Sarai Garhi, the chief 
halting-place for native travellers. Beyond this is the Colvin 
Hospital, built in ISOI, and on the other side of tho road is the 
Eye Infirmary, which owes its existence to the family of Xjala 
Manohar Das. From this point a metalled road runs in a 
north-westerly direction through tho ]Vra(dihli Baxar, and the 
butchers’ shops to the railway station, crossing tlio station road, 
a bread street which leads out of the northern extremity of 
Johiistonganj and goes parallel to tho raihvay to the Khusru 
Bagh. West of the Colvin Hospital tho grand trunk road crosses 
the Karela Bagh road from the station and enters the Khuldabad 
Sarai, beyond -wliicli it passes through the suburb of llimmat- 
ganj to Join the Cawnpore Road at the Sipahdarganj level 
crossing on tlio southern liorders of the now cantonment. Thence 
it runs past the extensive brickfields of Messrs. Frizisoni & Co. 
and otlier contractors into the open country. 

The Khuldahad sarai is a large enclosure with heavy gate- 
\vays at either end, that on the west bearing an inscription to 
the effect that the sarai was built by the orders of Jahangir, 
tliough no date is given. In the centre of the north side is the 
lofty gateway of the Khusru Bagh, a very handsome structure 
which bears a well iDreserved Persian inscription ascribing its 
origin to Jahangir, the Uiilder being described as a pupil of tlie 
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imperial arehiteet Agha Earn. This garden was a pleasure 
resort of Salim during his residence at Allahabad and was 
afterwards made over to his rebellious son, Khusrti, wlio was 
kept here as a prisoner till his death in 1622. Tlie ill-fated 
prince urns buried in the easternmost of the four tombs which 
form the most prominent feature of the garden. The edifices 
are of considerable beauty and all contain braces of fine Mughal 
painting similar to that of Akbar’s tomb near Agra. There is 
a long Persian inscription in Khiisru’s tomb, which gives the 
date 1031 H. or 1622 A. D., the prince’s death having occurred 
in January or February of that year. ' The next tomb is that of 
Khnsru’s sister, who died in 1625; it contains several inscrip- 
tions, but most of them are in a mutilated state. The third 
tomb is that of Khusru’s mother, the sister of Maliaraja Man 
Singh, and an inscription gives 1621 as the date of her death, 
the story of which lias been told in the history of the district. 

In the centre of the garden is a fourth mausoleum, for a time 
occupied as a residence, but restored by the order of Lord Ciirzon. 

There is no sign of a tomb in it, nor any inscription; but 
traditionally it is called the Tambolan’s tomb and possibly this 
may be the same as the Istamboli Bogam- of Fatehjmr-Sikri, 
though another legend states that a sister of Khnsrn Imilt it for 
herself but died elsewhere. The garden is maintained by the 
Government. In tlie north-east corner are the settling' tanks and 
filter Imds of tire municipal waterworks. 

West of the Kluisru Bagh are the extensive premises of Luicor- 
Messrs. Luseoinbe & Go. and of Messrs. Frizzoni <& Co., while 
beyond these is the settlement of Lukerganj, comprising a 
series of model dwellings for Government subordinates, ^Yllich 
have recently been laid out, largely owing to the initiative of 
Mr. F. Lnker, the suporintondenb of the Government Press. In 
the same direction is the lofty building of the Allahabad Milling 
Company, Limited, wMch was erected in 1906. 

For official parx^oses the boiiiidavy between the city and Eaiiway 
civil station is South Eoad, which runs from the City Eoad 
on the east to the Gawnpore road at the rest camp in the south- 
east corner of the now cantonment, x>arallel to the railway. But 
],)Otwo6ii Idle latter and tlie South Eoad chore are few houses 
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beside tlio railwa.y offices, workshops nud the quaidors for this 
officials. ’’I'he lasli comprise numerous barracks, wliirh afford 
aeoominodaiion to a large colony, They extend for more 
than a mile and block up the access to the city, since there is 
no ])assago fur cart traffic ])Otweeii the Siirajkund bridge and the 
level crossing near tho rest camp. , 

As already mentioned, the old civil station lies to the north 
of Katra and Colouclganj, and is traversed by tho Kaira, Ikink 
and Church Eoads. The two last meet at the the southern 
extremity of Chatham linos, near the old Bank of Bengal, now 
a private dwelling. Cliureh Road runs southwards from the 
junction towards Colunelganj, past the Pioneer Press and Holy 
Trinity Church. The latter was formerly the station church of 
Allahabad, and its onco central situation is illustrated by tho 
fact that tho site (ff tho old baiid-stand is still visible immediately 
opposite the gateway. It is a plain building, rodoomed by a 
graceful spire, and was opened in 1839, its consecration by Bishop 
Wilson taking place two years later. The chureii contains a 
number of memorial tablets, some erected in memory of the 
victims of the Mutiny and others commemorating those ^vho foil 
ill the Gwalior outbreak of 1843. It is of interest to note that 
the allotment of sittings in tho .first instance caused much ill- 
feeling, so that in order to decide between conflicting claims “ the 
numbers were written on slips of paper and shuffled in a liat 1^’ 
After the Mutiny the civil station was greatly enlarged l>y tlie 
abandonment of tlie south cantonment and the appropriation of a 
very large area of confiscated land to the west. This new block, 
which had hitherto been occupied by dirty villages inliabited by 
low caste Musalmans, was laid out on a regular plan by Mr. C. B. 
Thornhill, sulisequent extensions and additions being made fru.m 
time to time. This new station was called Cannington, after the 
name of the then V iceroy . It extends from the railway settlement 
on the south to the village of Rajapur and the low kaokhar of the 
Ganges in the north, which is generally known as the <.)ld race- 
course. To the west is the new cantonment and to the east is the 
old south cantonment, most of which lay to the east of the City 
road, from Katra to Surajkund. Cannington is crossed diago- 
nally by the Cawnpore road, which runs from the Sipahdarganj 
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railway crossing to join the Kabra road, the name given to 
the intra-mimicipal portion of the AHahabad-Fyzabad road, jnst 
beyond the district courts. 

The greater part of the old south cantonment, from the 
Thornhill road on the north to the Canning road on the south, 
is taken up by the Alfred Park, a public garden of about 133 
acres, which forms the chief ornament of Allahabad. Within 
it is the Thornhill-h'Iayne Memorial, a combined museum and 
library, erected in 1878 at a cost of Es, 1,90,000 in memory of 
Mr. C. B. Thornhill and Mr. P. O. Mayne, who were for a long 
time associated in the administration of the district. Close by 
is the memorial statue of Her Majesty the late Queen-Empress 
Victoria, set up in 1906. The park is maintained by the Gov- 
ernment. The superintendent of the Government gardens has 
a residence in the south-west corner of the park. The eastern 
boundary is formed by Park road, beyond which are the spacious 
grounds of Government house and the large house, formerly 
known as Lowfcher Castle, owned by the Maharaja of Darbhanga. 

To the south of the Park, beyond Canning road, are the offices 
of the Church Missionary Society, St. Paul’s Divinity School, 
the Kayastha Pathshala, the district jail and the district high 
school, the last being on the road leading from Colonelganj past 
Government house to Kotapareha. 

To the north of the Alfred Park beyond the Thornhill Eoad Muir 
stands the striking pile of the Muir College, the foundation stone 
of which was laid by Lord Northbrook in 1874. It is built in 
the form of a quadrangle, with a large hall surmounted by a 
dome on the south and lofty tower at the south-west corner. 

1)1 one of the corridors is a statue of Sir William Muir, erected 
at a cost of Es. 10,000 by a number of Indian notables of 
these provinces. The architect was Sir William Emerson, who 
also designed the Cathedral and other buildings in Allahabad. 

To the east of the college is the Muhammadan hostel with its 
cinispicuous rod mosqne, and to the west is the large range of 
buildings known as the MacDonnell Hindu hostel, which was 
opened in 1907. A short distance to the north of the college is 
the Oxford and Cambridge Hostel, opened in 1900 under the 
auspices of tho Church Missionary , Society, with the object of 
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i]iti.’ocIiieiiig‘ us far as passible the besti features of J^]ng'lLsli uni- 
versity life. 

To the ■west of the Alfred Park is the Jbnnan C!ithuli(; 
Catliedral, a fine Iniildiiig in the modern Italian styk', wliieli 
't\'as erected in 1871 at a cost of lis. 1,60,000. Hard by is Bt. 
]\Iary^s Convent and School, wliicJi in early days was hu-nted in 
the extreme north of the peninsula, near the i'>o\vdor faci.ory ; and 
to the south of them is St. Joseph’s School, recently opened under 
the management of the Christian Brothers. Further west, at tho 
corner of the Thornhill and Stanley Roads, is the AllahaliadCliib, 
founded as the North-Western Provinces Club inlS6S. Opposite 
the Club on the north is the Alayo Hall, a stimewhat peculiar 
structure of red brick, designed by Mr. Bayne and ct>mplotod in 
1879 at a cost of Rs, 1,85,000. It consists of a spacious hall, 
several committee rooms and a lofty tower, 180 feet high. Tho 
money was found by the promoters of tho institution, ^vliioh is 
managed by ii committee, though grants were made by tho Goveiii- 
ment and the nmncipality. North of the Mayo Hail tho Cawn- 
pore Road runs past the Masonic Hall, tho police lintJs and the 
Bank of Bengal to the district courts and oHiees. Opposite tlio 
treasury is a lianclsome stone colonnade f(/r the aetiommodation of 
suitors and witnesses. Beyond this is the tahsil, whicii adjoins 
the workhouse. The Stanley road runs due north iroin the (^lllb 
X^ast the police lines towards Phax^hamau, and some disStanco 
along it on the west side is the lino range of buildings forming 
the European civil hospital, opened in 1908, and opposite this is 
Lady Muir Memorial, an institution which owes its origin to 
Sir William Muir. It was erected in 1902 in memory of his 
wife and was made over to the Church Missionary Society, 
though the actual work is carried on by ladies of the banana 
Bible and Medical Mission. The object of the institution is to 
train female teachers for the education of panla-ninhin ^vomeu 
in the United Provinces. 

Further north the Phax)hamau road leads to the Christian 
village of Muirabad, which is picturesquely situated on the 
high bank of the Ganges, to the south of Nikauli and tijo 
cavalry rifle range. The houses stand amid numerous mango 
trees, above which rises the spire of St. Peter’s Churoli. The 
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village owes its origin to the dispersion of the Christian colony 
at Sikandra during the Mutiny and the subsequent removal of 
the Sikandra Orphan Press to Allahabad in 1858. In order to 
provide accommodation for the native Christians a grant of 46 
acres of land and of Es. 25,000 for building purposes was given 
to the Church hlissioiiary Society j but owing to various causes 
the village was not built till 1870. The church was completed 
live years later, and in addition there is a parsonage for a native 
pastor, a dispjcnsary and a school-house. The mission undertakes 
the general control of the village, but its internal affairs are 
managed by an elected panohayat of the inhabitants. 

Caiinington is divided into a series of s(][iiares and 
rectangles by parallel roads, some of which have been left 
uiimetalled. Those running from east to west are the Thorn- 
hill, Club, Edmonstone, Elgin and Canning roads, of which the 
first and last continue eastwards to join the grand trunk road 
near the fort. The metalled cross roads from north to south 
are the Stanley, Albert, Clive, Queen’s and Hastings roads. 
The area is mainly taken up by residential houses and shops, 
the latter being congregated for the most part along the Canning 
and Albert Roads. On the former stand the General Post Office, 
the Bank of Upper India, the office of the Inspector-C4enei'al of 
Police and that of the Director of Public Instruction. Queen’s 
Road leads from the railway station, past Laurie’s Hotel, the 
Government telegraph office and the Gannington piolice station to 
the Cathedral Church of All Saints, which stands at the junction of 
this and Canning Road. Further north is the Government Press, 
a building which was completed in 1874 at a cost of Rs. 3,45,000, 
though considerable additions have since boon made. The press 
is a very largo industrial concern, ompdoyirig more than 1,000 
hands, exclusive of the work done in the Naini jail. On its 
removal from Agra to Allahabad in 1858 the press was at first 
located in the premises now ocenpied by the Pioneer Press, 
Beyond this, on the same road, are the High Court and the 
Government offices, consisting of four rectangular blocks of 
two storeys. They are built in a severe classic style, the brick 
walls being faced with sandstone, and were designed by General 
Pcilo, R.E, The buildings wore completed in 1870 and cost 
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about Es. 13^00/)0a Adjoining tho Higli iJourt ia an oxLoii- 
sivo rango o£ bar chambers which also contains tho liar library. 
On tho Elgin road, south of the Govermncufe Press, stand the 
large promises of tho Allahabad Bank, Limited, opposite tho polo 
ground; the Volunteer headquarters lie to i.be woMt; of the 
Government offices ; while to the west of tho Allahabad Bank, on 
the borders of the cantonment, is tho Presbyterian Ghurcli of 
St. Andrew. 

The establishment of a large railway colony and the forma,- 
tion of the new civil station led to a demand for more church 
accommodation in this portion of Allahabad. A railway 
chaplain was appointed in 1866, and services wore held in various 
places, a rum godown being utilised for tho purpose in 1867 ; 
while subsequently the present All Saints’ schooLroom was 
employed. Eventually, however, after long discussion it was 
decided to build a great Cathedral and tho project was rendered 
feasible by the gonero.sity of Mr. Dodge, an American visitor. 
The foundation stono was laid in 188B and the church was 
opened in an uncompleted state in 1887. Six bays of tho nave 
had been added by 1891, the total cost up to that date being 
Rs. 3,25,500, while twelve years later the central tower was 
finished. The foundations of the romaindor, including tho two 
western tower, s, were laid in 1907, but some two lakhs of rupees 
have yet to be collected. Tho expenditure doo,s not include 
die large sums devoted by private persons to tho internal 
adornment of the building and the provision of the line organ 
and other furniture. The struoturo is of white and rod .stone 
throughout, and the architecture may bo described as a modiliod 
style of transitional Norman. Clo.se to tho Cathedral are tlie 
Bishop’s Lodge, the houses of the chaplains and parish workcr-s 
and the Bishop Johnson’s orphanage. 

The fort cantonment occupies the angle between the Jumna 
and the Ganges and in addition to the fortress itself comprises 
a considerable area of open ground managed by the military 
farm. It extends northwards along the latter river as far as 
DaraganJ, the boundary thence following the gra,nd tnink road 
as far as Jalalpur, where it turns northwards so as to lake in 
the Khalasi lines, which almost reach the omhankmeni of (he 
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Oucih and Eoliilkhand Eailway. Thence iti goes south towards 
the Jumna, skirting the western wall of the old Kydganj ceme- 
tery. The only buildings of any importance within this area 
are the fort railway station, close to the Jurana hank, and the 
old ordnance godowns in its immediate vicinity. The Kydganj 
ccm.etory is of great interest, and contains many old monuments 
in. the uncouth and massive style which prevailed towards the 
end of the 18th and the beginning of the I9th century. Among 
the oldest tombs are those of Lieutenant-Colonel A. W. 

Hearsey, the first English Commandant of the fort, who died in 
1798 j Lieutenant-Colonel E. Ralph, wdio died in 1804; Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel E. Hiimphray, Commandant of Allahabad, who 
died two years later ; and Mr. E. Turner, Judge of Agra, who 
was buried here ill 1815. Other tombs of interest are those of 
the officers of the 6bh Native Infantry murdered on the outbreak 
of the Mutiny and of Major IT. O. Mavne, who raised the Cen- 
tral India Horse. Probably no other burial ground in India 
outside the Presidency towns would better repay a visit by the 
student of epitaphs. 

Akbar’s great fortress of Allahabad in early days presented The fort, 
an appearance which may well have rivalled that of Agra or 
Lehli : but unfortunately few traces of its ancient splendour 
remain. Originally it was an irregular triangle in outline, 
surrounded by a lofty embattled wall of red sandstone, and the 
latter was pierced by three magnificent gateways with high 
flanking towers. One opened on the Ganges to the east and one 
on the Jumna to the south, while the main gateway on the land 
side was protected by a deep fosse and a low outer work similar 
to that of Agra. On the British occupation attempts were made 
to convert the fort into a modern stronghold after the school of 
Vauban, an undertaking which was completed in 1838 or there- 
abouts, to the sacrifice of all picturesqueness and architec- 
tural bea.uty. The towers were pruned down and the high stone 
ramparts on the land side -were topped with turfed parapets and 
obscured by a green sloping glacis. An outer ditch was added, 
with a double ramp to the entrance gateways, and a series of 
batteries and lunettes were erected ; while on the water side little 
was done })eyoncI the removal of the Mughal battlements, to the 
' U ; ’ 
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great) cletrimcut of the fort’s appearance, arul Ltio closing of tlic 
Jumna gate. The npper storeys of tiui main gn.Unvay wan; 
pulled down, leaving the hare concrete, shell of tin- ma,In (loni.e, 
the interior of which still bears traces of its fornun* )H;a,uiy in 
the shape of <*arved stone work aiul sadly worn f rosc.oes. Within 
the fort large harracks, named after Lord Lllenhorough, wtiiv; 
erected and. along tho southern wall the line seriiis of niskhm- 
tial quarters which oviwlook tho ,lmnvia Wi'.vc. reliuilt with ii 
stucco fa9adc. The old palace of tho governors of jlllaluihad 
was converted into an arsenal and the central building, remark- 
able as one of the finest extant speeiiuens of Afughal domestic 
architecture, was covered in with stucco after the usual fashion 
of tho Georgian period, llecently this building lias boon res- 
tored and the plaster removed, displaying a. handsome two- 
storeyed structure surrounded hy an ii[>pcr and lower verandah, 
supported on, carved pillars which resemble tliosc usually seen 
at h'atehpur Sikri. Tho palace is sj,i].!, however, utilised by 
the Ordnance department as an arsenal, so tiiat further restora- 
tion ia iiiconipatiblo with military rc([uircnR!iits. In. a circular 
space opposite the main entrance stands the famous Asoka 
pillar, tho history of whicli has heen given, in Giapitu,* V. 

Of even greater interest is the cohd) rated Patalpnri. temple, 
the only relic of old Prayag and oi.ic of the most aneiout ILhidu. 
buildings in the United Provinces. It is situated close to the 
northern wall of the arsenal, not far from, tho Ganges gate and its 
peculiarity lies in the fact that it is now underground, doubtless 
as the result of the building of tho fort, whi(;}i ncccssitatiid tho 
raising of tho interior level. Pefore the fort was l.)uih) the temple 
probably stood on high ground, and in the days of lliiien. Tsang 
there was an outer courtyard in which stood the Ahhai-vat or 
undying fig-tree, from which devotees used to east thems(3L'es 
down, the paved court being full of the bones of those ^vho had 
thus sought salvation. It was from this tree that Faijirs usisd to 
suspend themselves by hooks, but the practice is said to have i^cen 
stopped by Akbar. The ^^tree of Prayag ” is frequontiy mentioned 
by the Musalman historians and geographers ; but it .is dou-ntful 
whether they refer to the tree in the temple court o.i.- to another 
tree at tho actual confluence. In all probalnlity the site of the 
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latter used to cluiugo as extensively as it does now, for it is said 
that the ooustriietioii of the fort obliterated the Ivamyaknp or 
deep wator rosorv'oir into which pilgrims flung themselves from 
tho ti’co. It is clear that this method of fulfilling desire” 
differed greatly from that witnessed by Hiuen Tsang ; but the 
question is obseiured by the uncertainty of identifying the temple 
referred to by the Chinese w^riter with that still in existence. 
Possibly tho latter stands on a reef which was strong 

enough to resist the encroachments of the stream, so that the tree, 
which in Hiueii Tsaug’a day stood in tho middle of Prayag, 
far from tho confluence, was in later times actually on the river 
1/ank, the scour of the Ganges not unnaturally producing a deep 
pool under the high cliff. The Pragwals say that Akbar himself 
had once been a Hindu ascetic and had committed suicide by 
throwing himself into the reservoir; hut that in dying he had 
cherished the desire of becoming the emperor of India in his 
next earthly existence. At all events he left the temple untouched 
when he built the fort and thus gave a striking example of Ms 
religious toleration. Till recently the temple was completely 
dark, and only ' a single skylight was provided in the narrow 
passage by which the shrine was approached from the west. In 
January 1906, however, some of the most influential Hindus of 
Allahabad presentesi a memorial wdtli the object of remedying 
this unsatisfactory state of affairs. The priests vigorously pro- 
tested, for there can be no doubt that the old conditions only 
tended to their gain ; but the matter wms taken up with energy 
and before tho Kumbli fair began, the temple w^aa provided with, 
light and ventilation by openings in the roof and a new stairway 
on the east afforded an easy means of exit. The temple is of 
peculiar form, Iveing an oblong hall, 49 1 foot in width from 
north bo south and 84 feet in length from east to west. The 
roof is of groy ashlar slabs, resting on the cruciform capitals 
of early 'Hindu pillars. There are seven rows, each of twelve 
pillars, bat tb.o conbral row consists of double pillars 2-J feet long 
and 11 inches broa'i, arranged in pairs six inohos apart; w-hile 
tiio other rsillars are single and almost srpiare, being one foto 
iti In'osnlth “rom oa-ff to w’-ost and 10| inches from north to SGUbli. 
';rh.e distance l.)etwcen] the rows is 5^ feet from north to south 
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hikI 41 from oaaii lio wosb, wWlo tlio i'OiuhI iilio wa,]l« 

Ir ‘If- ro{4i ln’oatl. Tlut hoijifliti of tilvo voo£ Jr alioul, (1?^ fed, aUov.‘. 
{,!ie rIiOuo lloor. lii tlio mitlfllo of t.lio noi'lJH'Vo , Rifle- Is a. (Iee]> 
Taiclio, a,|>ovo ail nJultirffroTiTuI Hhal't, whieli iR R.'iid (.n le.-id down 
lio tilu,; Tvilioui ov piiicf,lon of Jumna, ami Sa.raRwaU, 

a,ii(l hi it/iR idui trn.nk of a ])/pr/7- ro])r<'R(Mil.‘ui!>' l.lie 

Al:skai~vaL Tloro tlio [lilj^rhuR bvinp’ i,lioir ollforinii'R, pourinp' 
Ganges water into tlio hole. Tlic priests of the tmnplo are 
.said to he very wealthy and the shrine is endowed witli the 
revenues of .several villago.s. i\]l ronnd the walls of the temple 
are ranged images of Mahadeo, Ganosh and otlier dcll4e.Sj some 
of t.ho figures lieing of great ago, though few possess mndi 
interest or artistic merit. 

The north or old eanfcomnent lio.s to t]\o norlli-fiast of llie 
civil station, towards Idiaphaman, and i,s hoiiiulod on the iiortli- 
west and the south-east hy the high hank of the Gango.s. The 
southern boundary skirts the village of iMilcauli as fai’ as tlic 
Phajihamau road, then turns .south along the latter to a -{mint 
just north of the distillery, whence it runs castward.s to the Katra 
road. The latter then forms the Imnndary for a shorl distance 
southwards, and then the lino runs south-eastwards through the 
old "Wellington lines to the junction of l.kirdc and Ohnivdi road.s, 
whence it goes eastivards to the (ranges, passing t.o the south of 
Prayag railway .station. The south-east portion of this <;an- 
tonment (3ompri8eR the Chatluim Liuo,s, and htwe are tlio ordnance 
quartons, the commissi oiioi-’s office and the oh.scia'atory, on the 
east side of the cavalry parade ground. jSovth of the.se, hoyotid 
the railway, are the remains of the old Artillery 1)aic;ii' and close 
hy is a small and di.Riiscd cemetery. In the north of tlio <!anton~ 
ment are the Native Cavalry line.s, close to tlio raco-conrse. 
The latter marks the site of the old Wellington harrack.s, in 
which the Artillery wa.s located shortly after the 'Mutiny ; hut 
nothing now remain, s of these building, s .save the hosplla.l t,o 
the east and tlio quarter-guard on the roadside to tlio west. 
In old days the tjutline of the cantonment was all.ogotlior diffVr- 
ent. The Native Infantry lines extended almo.st ;i,s far .^^oiii.li 
as the head of the Katra bazar, while tlic (?ava]r 3 ' iim's wm-c far 
to the north, in the walled sami near Ka.sulahfid. I’lio Native 
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A.rtillery occupied the isite of the prosent cavalry lines, and near 
the Curzon lu’idge was a powder factory, the old magazines 
being still in existence though long abandoned. 

Jj’or a iiino there was another cantonment to the south 
of Goionelganj occupying the area now taken up by the Alfred 
park and GovciMimcut li.ouse. The central block of the latter 
is saivl to liave been the British Infantry mess-house, though 
the assertion is somewhat doubtful. The pAace was found to 
be very unhealtiiy and wuxs abandoned after the Mutiny, when 
the new emntoament was acquired. This lies to the west of the 
civil station and extends as far as Umarpmr Niwan on the 
Ganges, the western boundary running due south from that 
village to the grand trunk road. This cantonment contains the 
brigade headquarters, the Native Infantry lines along the 
Ganges in the north, the British Infantry and ikrtillery barracks 
ill the centre and the Siipopily and Transport lines in the south. 
To the west of the infantry barracks are the rifle ranges and 
brigade parade ground, the Macpiherson Park, the cemetery and 
a broad stretch of broken and wooded country. Close to Niwan 
is a large lake, artificially made by damming the mouth of a 
long ravine at its outlets into the Ganges. In the south-west 
of t]ie cantonment are the extensive lands of the military farm, 
.stretching for a considerable distance along the north side of 
the grand triiiik road,. 

No further mention need be made of the trade and manu- 
factures of Allahabad, since they have been dealt with already 
in chapter IT. So also have the great fairs which are held 
aunualiy on the bank of the Ganges near the fort. The medical 
and other ciiaritable institutions have been noticed in chapiter IV, 
where too is some account of the importance of Allahabad as an 
educational centre, while a list of the schools will be found in 
the appendix. The same chapter contains a reference to the 
munioipaiity and the system of local taxation at present in 
force. 

Owing to its situation the city has a good natural drainage, 
but tliere are many tanks and hollows which have yet to be filled 
in, while an extensive drainage scheme is now under consider- 
ation. A, partial system of drainage was carried out many ymars 
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agOj the main drain starting from a largo tank near the raihvay 
station and thence passing through Shahganj, Yah 3 'a|ni]’ and. 
Mutiganj into the Janiiia. There are man}' oLhor di'ains, llio last 
to be constructed boiiig the fort drain. The question oi: ike 
water-supply has already been settled in a satisfaetoiy niruiiner. 
Informer days the city, civil station and eantonniento di^jojided 
solely on wells and the supply was somewhat ])]‘eca]'ioiis ; f)iit 
as early as 1880 a project was -devised for bringing vrato'i- 
from the Ganges at Tikri, 12 miles west of tlio city. '’.I.'hirf 
scheme was abandoned, however, in favour of that ultimately 
adopted, whereby water is taken from the Jumna at the Karela 
Bagh and is there pumped up a 20-ineh main for a distance of 
nearly two miles to the filtering and distributing station at the 
Khusru Bagh. Here it is collected in three settling tanks, from 
which it flows through four large sand filters, the filtered water 
thence gravitating into two underground reservoirs with a 
total storage capacity of 2,500,000 gallons, Tlic water is then 
pumped into the distributing mains, which altogether have a 
length of some 40 miles. The Avator-works were opened in 1801, 
the initial expenditure being some Es. 10,24,000, Avhilo further 
capital charges have since been incurred to the amount of more 
than a lakh. The daily average consumption is al)on,t 1,500,000 
gallons, but it is now proposed to introduce a supphiinontary 
system Avhereby unfiltered water will be made availaldo for 
household and garden use, Asdrich aaTU greatly lessen the demand 
for filtered water. 


ALLAHABAD Talisil. 

The headquarters talisil of the district comprises the single 
pargana of Chail and for a long period was known by that 
name, the tahsil buildings being located, at that village till after 
the Mutiny. In shape the tract is a riid(3 triangle with the apex 
pointing east. The north side is formed by the Ganges, the deep 
stream of Avhich separates it from the Kunda tahsil of Partab- 
garh and the Hawabganj, Soraon and Jhusi parganas of this 
district. On the south the Jumna forms the dividing lino 
between this tahsil and the Banda district, Bara and Karchaua ; 
while the Avestern boundary marches AVith the Karari and Kara 
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parganas. Tlio apex is formed by the city and cantonment of 
Allaliabarl at the junction of the two rivers ; and owing to 
fluvial action here and at other places along their courses the 
total area, is apt to vary from year to year, the av’orage for the 
five years ondiiig with 1906-07 being 196,460 acres or 306*97 
square miles. 

TJie Jumna has a comparatively narrow bed and as a rule 
the river flows close to the high bank, so that the alluvial area 
is small and unimportant; but the bed of the Ganges is broad 
and the cbannol shifts constantly in the low expanse of sand and 
silt, seldom retaining the same course for two years in succession. 
The high bank is well defined and is scored by numerous 
ravines, some of which extend inland for several miles. From 
the banks of both rivers the level slopes gently inland towards 
the centre of the ta’nsil. This is drained by the Sasur Khaderi, 
a tortuous stream which at first forms the boundary between this 
tahsil and pargaua Karari and subsequently takes an easterly 
direction till it falls into the Jumna near the Karela Bagh. Its 
banks are fringed with numberless drainage channels and 
ravines, which Jieoome deeper and more extensive as the sbream 
approachos its outfall. The Sasur Khaderi is almost dry in the 
cold weather, but carries a large volume of flood water in the 
rains. North of the Sasur Kliaderi a slightly undulating but 
remarkably homogeneous expanse of light loam soil extends as 
far as the narrow belt of gritty and unproductive land which 
crowns the high bank of the Ganges. There are no jhils and 
feav tanks in this upland area, but as a rule irrigation can be 
obtained from wells ; the water level being some 40 or 50 feet 
below the surface, save on the actual river bank, while generally 
the snb-soil is sufficiently firm to admit of the construction of 
unprotected wells. By dint of constant cultivation the light 
soil can. l>e reiiderefl highly productive and a large area hears 
two crops in the year, while the rahi harvest under favourable 
conditions is remarkably good. South of the Sasur Khaderi the 
quality and nature of the soil exhibit considerable variations. 
In the west the land is fairly level, with a stiff and somewhat 
intractable soil, resting in most cases on lower strata of sand; so 
that earthen wells are to be found in few places and the high cost 
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ol masonry wells rendered tanks the main seuroe of irrigation till 
the introduction of the canal. The latter now commands a consi- 
derable area, but as yet the available supply is misufficient for the 
needs of the tract. The southern and eastern portions are of a 
vei 7 indifferent description. There is but little level land and 
the soil is always light, while often it is full of ImnhciT or else 
contains an undue proportion of sand. In the immediate 
vicinity of the city the land is very highly cultivated, but the 
upland is never rich and irrigation cannot be obtained in any 
abundance, while along the Jumna to the west the water-supply 
is very defective. The richest part of the whole tahsil is the 
alluvial land along the Ganges which is beyond the reach of 
ordinary floods. There is a wide stretch of this nature in the 
north of the civil station, between the new cantonment and 
Miiirabad; while another lies to the east and is protected by 
the embankment from Daraganj to the upland. This enclosed 
block is very productive and every kind of crop can be grown, 
usually without irrigation. Outside the embankment the low- 
lands are subject to fluvial action, but fine rdbi crops are raised 
on them and quantities of melons are grown during the hot 
weather. 

The tahsil is more fully cultivated than any other part of 
the district. As early as 1840 the area under tillage was 118,138 
acres and by the last settlement in 1870 the figure had risen 
to 130,383. Since that time there has been a further improve- 
ment, for the average during the five years ending with lOOG-07 
was 134,300 acres or 68*30 per cent, of the whole ; while of this 
amount 28,594 acres or 21*29 per cent, bore two crops in the 
year. The high proportion is the more remarkable because 
there is necessarily a large barren area. This amounts to 32,461 
acres or 16*52 per cent., and of the whole 12,676 acres are 
permanently occupied by roads, railways, buildings and the like, 
while 11,174 acres are under water. The remainder is small, 
but undoubtedly much of the so-called culturable area is little 
siiperiur. The latter aggregates 29,700 acres, including 6,002 
under groves, which are curiously enough less almndant than in 
other parts of the Diiab, and 5,849 acres of current fallow ; 
the balance being principally poor land, full of sand and 
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along the river banks or else taken up by hahibl, dlmh and 
other jiinglo. The irrigated area is small, averaging but 21,757 
acres or 16-2 per cent, of the cultivation, though on occasions 
this figure has been largelj^- exceeded. But there is a large area 
of; h.cchhar in which irrigation is not required and a larger 
extent of high ground on the river banks in which it is difficult 
if not impracticable. The canal in the south-west corner 
supplies on an average 3,900 acres and the rest is watered 
mainly from wells, though tanks, jhils and streams irrigate 
about one-fourth of the area. 

Of the two main harvests the rahi is the more important, 
covering on an average 84,749 acres as compared with 76,992 
under autumn crops. The chief rahi staple is gram, which by 
itself occux^ies 28’83, and when mixed with barley 29T1 per 
cent, of the area sown. Wheat takes up 14-*88, barley 11*08, 
aud wheat mixed with barley or gram 8*79 per cent., while 6*05 
per cent, is under peas. The other crops are quite unimportant. 
There is on an average 173 acres of poppy, and similar quantities 
of masur, tobacoo and linseed, while mention should be made 
of the large areas devoted to market-gardening in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city. Among the kharif crops jtmr takes the 
lead. It is frequently sown in comlunation with arhar and 
covers 34*14 per cent, of the area cultivated for this harvest; 
while bajra and arhai' make up an additional 25*99 par cent. 
Rice, almost exclusively of the early variety, occupies 3T03 and 
the autumn pulses, principally moth, 2*2, while 2*19 per cent, 
consists of garden crops. The area under sugarcane averages 
but 457 acres and cotton is rarely to be seen, the balance 
consisting of oilseeds, raaffie, hemp, mandua and kodon. 

On a rough estimate 25 per cent, of the cultivated area is 
in the hands of Musalmans, who are indifferent husbandmen, 
20 per cent, is tilled by Kurmis and Kaehhis, 13 by Brahmans, 
8 by Banias, 5 by Rajputs and 2 per cent, by Kayasths, 
the remainder being held by Chamars, Ahirs, Gadariyas and 
others. In 1907-08 the total area included in holdings was 
141,378 acres, and of this 20*1 per cent., the highest propor- 
tion in the district, was cultivated by proprietors as sir or 
klmdhbsM, 2*28 by ex-proprietary tenants, 37*27 by tenants 
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'with occiipaiiey rights and 39*28 per cent, by tenauts-at-will^ 
the small remainder being rent-free. Rents are paid in cash 
and the average rate for privileged tenants is Es. 5’07 and for 
ordinary tenants Rs. 6*24, while shikmis^ who lioid 25-G per 
cent, of the area^ pay as much as Rs. 8*24 per aero. Tiio ratios 
are considerably higher than in other parts of tlie Diiab, 
but this is due mainly to the very high value of the market- 
garden lands near the eity. The revenue of the tahsil, as assessed 
at successive settlements, together with the present demand and 
its incidence, will be found in the appendix.''' The total is apt 
to vary from time to time, as there are 71 alluvial mahals on the 
banks or the Ganges and eight along the Jumna ■\'vdiich are 
subject to periodical revision under the usual rules, and wore 
assessed in 1904-05 at Rs. 23,523. 

There are altogether 41 3 villages divided in 1 907 -08 into 1,014 
mahals. Of the latter 173 wmre single and 279 joint zamindiiri, 
393 perfect and 131 imperfect yrnttiikiri and 38 \vei'e>hhaiyaGhwm. 
A noticeable feature of the tahsil is the predominance of 
Musalman proprietors. In 1907-08 they held 5348 per cent, of 
the total area and their losses in the past thirty years have been 
very small. Eext come Brahmans with 17*07, these also having 
maintained their ground with fair success ; Ivurmis witJi 7*84, this 
caste having made a substantial advance; Banias with 5*75 
having increased their possessions by nearly one-third ; ICayasihs 
with 5*29, showing a heavy loss of one-fifth ; Khattris with 4*97, 
their gains being greater than those of any other caste ; and 
Rajputs, who now hold 4*59 per cent, or less than in any other 
tahsil,. and have lost as heavily as the Kayasths. The small 
remainder is owned by Goshains and Ahirs. 'With few excep- 
tions the largo landowners are residents of the city. 'Eaghnraj 
Singh, a Kurmi of Sara! Akil, holds 82 'mcif/iaky assessed at 
Rs. 14,207 ; Yvlrile Sheikh Abdns Samad of Umarpur Niwan owns 
two villages and 15 assessed at Rs. (1,296, M. Abdul 

Ghafiir Khan Bahadur of Audhan holds twm villages and 20 
makals assessed at Rs 4,537, and Chandhri Jamal-ud-diii of 
Bamiirauli owns ten maJials assessed at Rs. 1,998. Of the city 
landlords the chief is Mir Khair-nd-din Husain, o« Saiyid of 
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Sliahganj, wlioso estate ol one village and 27 mahals pays a 
revumio oi; lis, 13/9SG. Eai Iladlia Ra^Yan of Dai-agaiij owns 12 
Tiiahals ])aying Rs. 3^247, and the Rhattri hankers of Allahabad 
hold considerable })roncrties in various parts of the tahsil. 

Owing to the presence of the. city the tract is far more 
densely populated than a.ny other part of the district, the mean, 
rate at the last census being 1,103'8 to the square mile; but if 
the ■ar].)aTi area and population be excluded, the rate drops to 
604, which is considerably below that obtaining in tlie tahsils 
north of the Ganges. The total population has inerea.sed greatly 
during the past fifty years and this is due almost entirely to the 
great development of the city. From 225,228 in 1853 it rose 
to 279,032 in 1865, to 298,624 in 1872, to 318,059 in 1881 and 
to 342,446 ten years later. In 1901 a decline was observed for 
the first time, the number of inhabitants being 338,820, of 
whom 165,172 'were females, the total including 249,173 Hindus, 
81,793 Musalmans, 6,713 Christians, 856 Jains, 210 Aryas, 56 
Sikhs and 19 Parsis. The caste distribution is considerably 
affected by the city. Brahmans come first with 34,024 representa- 
tives at the time of the census, followed by Ciiamars with 31,735, 
Aliirs with 24,705, Pasis with 21,108, Kurmis with 16,979, 
Banias with 13,213, Rajputs with 9,637, Gadariyas wdth 8,439, 
Koris with 8,422, KacUhis and Mirraos with 6,186, Dhobis with 
6,023 and Mallahs with 5,405, while Kayasths, Telis, .KuJiihars, 
Nais, Lohars, Kahars and Bharbhunjas are found in considerable 
strength. The Rajputs are drawn from a great variety of clans, 
the best represented being the Bais, Dikhit, Gaur, Chauhan, 
Gliandel and Raghiibansi. Of the Musalmans 35,760 were shown 
as Sheikhs, and then came Julahas with 13,244, Pathans wdth 
9,155, Saiyids with 5,670 and Behnas with 4,825 ; other castes 
with more than 1,000 members apiece being Nais, Kiinjras 
Faeprs, Qassabs and Bhaiigis. 

.iVs is but uatuj'al, the purely agricultural population is 
much, smaller than else where, amounting to little more than 48 
per cent, of the wliole. General labour and personal service make 
up a! >out 25 per cent., wdlile the industrial element is far more 
importa,nt than in any other tahsil. Apart from the city, how- 
ever, there are no towns and few villages of any ske. Chirwa 
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lias a very large popnlatiou., but is a mere eollcction ol hamlots, 
and Saiyid Sarawaii is of a similar cliaraeter, Yvliile ITmar- 
pur Niwan, generally known as Nimalij is almost ii suburb 
of Allababad. Other large villages arc Barai Akii, Kajii, 
Alaligaon and Chail, which gives its namo to the pargana. 

Means of communication are excellent in the north, which 
is travcnsed liy the grand triink road and the main lino of tin; 
East Indian Railway, but in the southern half they are practically 
limited to a single nnmetalled road which runs from A llahabad 
to Sarai Aldl and on to Karari. The branch of the grand trunk 
road which leads to Alanauri station continues thence imnn.-talled. 
through Chail to join this road, while from Aliiratgaiij on the 
grand trunk road a branch goes to 'Manjhanpiir, passing the 
Bharwari station, and an nnmetalled road runs north-eastwards 
to Nawabganj and Soraon, crossing the Ganges by a ferry 
near Basodhi. There are numerous ferries over the Jumna and 
Gauges, of which a list will be found in the appendix. 

The tahsil is treated as a subdivision for criminal and 
revenue purposes, but the cantonment and the municipality are 
separately administered. With the rest of the Duab it is 
included in the charge of the munsif of Allahal)ad, and for 
police purposes there are stations at Sarai Akil and Para 'Mufti, 
the latter having an outpost at Pipalgaon on the grand trunk 
road, a short distance west of the city, A few of the suburban 
villages are included in the limits of the Kotwali circle, while 
those in the north-western corner belong to Kohkhiraj. The 
post-offices, schools, markets and fairs of the tahsil are shown in 
the appendix. 


ATIIARBAN Pargana, Tahsil AIanjiianpue. 

This pargana comprises the western portion of the Alanjhan- 
pur tahsil and lies to the west of Karari and to the south of 
Kara. It is bounded on the west for a few miles by the FateJi- 
i)iir district, while on the south-west and south the Jumna se- 
parates it from the Banda district. The area changes slightly 
from time to time with the alterations in the deep stream of the 
Jumna, the average for the five years ending with 11)07-08 being 
70,503 acres or 119’67 sej^uare miles. 


Arail. 
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The physiciil features of the tract are somewhat peculiar 
and ^viJI he described in the tahsil article. As a fiscal subdivi- 
siirii Atharhan has boon in existence at any rate since the time 
of Akbar and is prol)ably much older. Its name would imply 
that in early days the country was covered with dense forest 
i)iit of tins nothing remains but .a few blocks of scrub and dhah 
jungle. The population^ however, is more sparse than in other 
parts of the Buab, although there has been some increase in the 
past fifty years. From 45,780 in 1853 it drop]3ed to 41,046 in 
1865, but rose to 42,311 in 1872, to 44,653 in 1881 and to 47,023 
ten years later ; while in 1901 the poargana contained 47,625 
inhabitants, of wliom 23,158 were females, the average density 
being 390 to the square mile. Of the total 46,228 w^ere Hindus, 
1.3S0 Miisalmans and 17 of other religions. There are 84 vil- 
lages, but the only places of any size are Paehhmi Sarira, Purab 
Sarira and Andhawan, the first of which forms the subject of 
separate articles, as also does Pabhosa, remarkable for its pecu- 
liar hill andantiquarian remains. 


ARAIL, Pargana Arail, Tahsil Karohana. 

The aiieieiit village from which the Arail pargana derives 
its name stands in 25°25'N. and 8l°53'E., immediately opposite 
the fort of Allahabad on, the right bank of the Jumna at its con- 
fluence with the Ganges. There is a ferry crossing from the fort, 
but the easiest means of approach from Allahabad itself is by the 
Jumna bridge, a mile and a half to the west. Q^iie pflace con- 
tained in 1901 a p)opulation of 1,773, of whom 262 were Miisal- 
nians. It is of undoubted antiquity, though nothing is known of 
its early history, and there are two very old Hindu temples 
dedicated to Beni Madho and Somes warnath, the latter containing 
a Sanskrit inscription, unfortunately much defaced. Akbar is 
said to have restored the old fort here, but it is a plain mud 
structure of little importance. He changed the name to Hadiabas, 
blit the alteration did not long survive his day except in official 
dr.cnmeiits. The village possesses a piost-ofiice and a lower pud- 
mary school. Owing to its p>osition at the junction of the two 
rivers it shares in the sanctity of Allahabad and considerable 
nuralmrs of piiigrims come hither to bathe on the great festivals 
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in jMagli; while a large fair is held on the Shooratri in Phagnri. 
There is another old tomplo of Somoswarncil;]! at Deoratrh, siborit 
a mile south of Arall along the river hank, and this pusoossos 
an iiLscribed pillarj dated in 1674 Sairibat. Tins village oi‘ .iraii, 
which has an area of 84.2 aoros and is assessed at Rs. lyo:>5, is 
owned by PathanSj Ahirs and Bengalis. 

A-IlAIli Fcirgana, vide KAiiC.lIA.N'A Tu'IihU. 

BAlLi, Pargemuij mul TciJiull BAP A. 

Tlie lieadqiiarters of the tahsil arc located in a more village 
which stands in 25°15^N. and on the niecalled brancli 

of the Jiibbulporo road leading to Shoi)rajpar, at a distance of 
IS miles soiith-west from Allahabad. This road ei’t)Ssos the 
railway at Jasra, where is a station about five miles to the 
north-east of Bara. The population of the village in 1901 was 
only 847, ineliiding 218 Musalmans. In addition to the tahsil 
and registration offices there is a post-office, a police station and 
a cattle-pound. Bara has long given its name to the Bagiiel 
family represented by the Raja Banspati oSingh, whose residence 
is at Shankai'garh. The village is very old and a high m.ound 
marlcs the site of an ancient Hindu building. Alany old car- 
vings and sculptured stones are to be seen in its vicinity, 
especially in the neighbourhood of the small mediaeval shri.ne of 
Bhairon. The Raja is the owner of the village, which has an 
area of 946 acres and is assessed at Rs. 1,010. 


BARA Pargana and TalisiL 

This tahsil comprises the western portion of the trans-Jmnna 
tract and extends from the Jumna, which separates it from par- 
gana C’hail, on the north to* the Tons on the south. The latter 
river hums the boundary between this and the Meja tahsil, -wlnlo 
for a considerable distance it is the dividing line ];etvv’oen the 
Rewall state and this district. To the east lies Sarclraia mid ixs 
the west are Rewali and the Banda district, fibout twelve miles 
beyond the south-western extremity, embedded in tlic jpoxvah 
State, is a small block eontaining the two villages of Chuukhandi, 
and Khoha, which have always been included in this tahsil. On 
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tlie other hand GhaniUj a village of the ReM'’ah state, stands in 
the heart of tho i:ahsil, about three miles south-west from Bara 
itself. The total area is apt to vary but slightly owing to 
ohaiigcs in tiio channel of the Jumna, but the annual fluctuations 
arc very small. The average area for the five years ending with 
1906-07 was 165,865 acres or 259T6 square miles. 

In its general aspect the tahsil, like that of Meja, differs 
markedly from the rest of the district, rather resembling the 
adjacent parts of Banda. Along the Jumna is a strip of fertile 
alluvium between the present bed of the river and the old high 
bank, with a breadth ranging from one to three miles. This is 
an old formation, beyond the reach of floods and separated from 
the river by the long and. narrow island of Majhiari and by a 
spit of sand at the western extremity. Save on the island there is 
no real hachhar, and though alluvial mahals were demarcated in 
1871, no revision has since taken place and important changes 
are very improbable. The tract is well cultivated and requires 
no irrigation j but it is apt to suffer from the floods brought down 
from the uplands by the Jhigra Baria, which enters the lowlands 
at Gobra Tarhar and flows eastwards to join the Jumna at Jagdis- 
pur opposite Bisauna, This part of the tahsil is fairly well 
populated and differs from the rest in possessing a loam and 
clay soil similar to the alluvium of the Duab. 

/The upland portion of the tahsil is divided centrally by a 
low range of sandstone hills, which starts near the Tons on 
the southern border and runs northwards for some two-thirds 
of its length. It then bends westwards and approaches the Banda 
border, but again turns to the north along the boundary till it 
alnuist I'eaehes the Jumna, where it is joined by a second range 
running parallel to that river from the east. In the bay formed 
by the two ranges of hills the soil is mainly loam and, though of 
a p(.)or description, it admits in places of ample irrigation, the 
^vafcer lying near the surface at the foot of the hills. To 
the 'svest of the main range the level drops gradually to a 
plateau in \^-hIch the soil is either clay or but in either 

' case of a very inferior description. To the east there is an abrupt 
descent to a low plain of mar and clay whieli oceux>ies the eastern 
lialf of the tahsil and extends into Karchana. Here the soi.l is 
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generally good and there is a considerable amcnmt of irrgatioii 

tanks and the storage embankments eonsfcnieted in the hills. 
Cultivators are scarce, but belong to the more industrious castes 
and double- cropping is extensively practised. The tract is liable 
to injury, however, from heavy rain, while it suffers equally 
from drought, and in the south Jeans h very prevalent. Moreovei 
much of the do-fasU area is sown with and the evil effects 
are to be seen in the number of cripples in almost every village. 
The results of successive bad seasons are very apparent, for in 
spite of famine works the old system of irrigation has been allowed 
to decay in many places and is far inferior to what it was in the 
past. In the western uplands the soil is extremely thin and in 
most places is mere rahar. Here and there in the depressions 
the Conditions are bettor, espocially towards the Rewah border, 
but everywhere the cultivation is careless and the climate is even 
worse than in the rest of the tahsil. In the small loam tract there 
are one or two good villages cultivated by Kurmis, but generally 
the soil is of an inferior type and is much injured by the heavy 
floods of the Jhigra Baria, which carries off the drainage from 
the northern uplands. 

On the whole the tahsil is by far the worst in the district and 
its precarious nature is illustrated by the records of cultivation. 
The area under tillage was 87,516 acres in 1848, but after that 
date it rapidly declined. It was 77,745 in 1871, and though it had 
risen to anaverage of 81,077 from 1890-91 to 1894-95, it dropjied in 
1896-97 to 56,401 acres. For the live years ending with 1901-02 
it was 71,555, but latterly there has ])cen some improvement. 
The average for the five years terminating with 1906-07 was 
76,531 acres or 46‘14 per cent, of the whole, while 16,892 acres or 
22*07 per cent, of the net cultivation bore two crops in the year. 
Of the remaining area 26,688 acres or 16*03 per cent, were shown 
as barren, this including 9,382 acres under water and 6,897 
occupied by railways, roads, buildings and the like. The grove 
area was 2,798 acres or 1*69 per cent,, a lower proportion than 
in any other part of the district, while 59,948 acres, including 
13,870 of current fallow, were described as eultnrablo, though 
much the greater part of this is too poor ever to repay the cost of 
tillage. The recorded irrigated area averages only 1,951 acres, 
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two-thirds of which is derived from tanks; but this does not 
include rice irrigation, which is fairly plentiful in the low eastern 
tracts. Wells are to he found only in the loam circle, for else- 
where the water level is very deep and the construction of wells 
is a matter of the greatest difficulty. The system of irrigation 
works now being carried out by the canal department will con- 
siderably improve the water-supply of the tahsil; and already 
much has been done in this direction. 

Bara is the only tahsil except Allahabad in which the mhi 
area exceeds that of the Jchm-'if, the average for the formei' being 
47,819 and for the latter 45,552 acres. Of the winter crops the 
chief is gram, which by itself covers 23-89 and when mixed with 
barley 17-04 per cent, of the area sown, Next come linseed with 
16-11, peas with 14-74 and the noxious kesari. The area under 
cereals is very small, barley occupying 5-41, wheat 3-65 and 
wheat mixed with barley or gram 5*22 per cent. The only other 
crop of any importance is masw, which averages 4-4 per cent., 
and the insignificant balance consists of poppy and tobacco. In 
the kharif 43*67 per cent, of the area is under rice, and though 
most of this is of the early variety, there are some 2,000 acres of 
transplanted rice in the eastern tract. Next follow hajra and 
arhar with 19*34, juar and arJiar with 13*62, kodon with 13*43, 
sanwcm with 3-49, oilseeds with 3-2, the various pulses and cotton 
with 1*22 per cent, apiece. There is very little maize or hemp 
and the area under garden crops is extremely small, while sugar- 
cane is practically unknown. 

The eixltivating community is principally drawn from the 
higher castes, Brahmans and Eajputs predominating ; but there is 
a fair area held by Kurmis in the loam tract between the hills. 
In 1907-08 the total area included in holdings was 116,000 acres, 
and a comparison of this with the cultivated area shows how large 
amount of fallow is included in holdings, as is also the case 
in Meja. For the same reason the average rent rate is very low, 
amounting to only Rs. 2*95 for oceupancy tenants, who hold 
most of the best land, Re, 1*83 for ten ants-at- will and Rs. 3*76 
for sub-tenants, who cultivate 13,608 acres or 11*7 per cent, of 
the holdings. At the recent settlement the accepted rates were 
Us. 3*3 for establishpd cultivation ^and Re, 1*43 for nautor; but 
: 15 '^ 
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as a mattor of fact there are no recognised local and. progressive 
rates for the latter class, as in Banda or Hamirpur, and the 
low rental is due to the indifferent character of the soil, the 
precarious nature of the crops and the bad elimato, which com- 
bine to render the tenants much less averse than usual from 
abandoning their holdings. The landlord can only retain them 
by low rents and in bad years by liberal remissions. For the 
same reason the occupancy area is very small as compared with 
that of other tahsils and the decline since the settlement of 1870 
has been greater than in any other part of the district. It was 
then 47 j 450 acres, whereas now it is but 27,753 or 23-92 per 
cent. Proprietors cultivate 11-82, tenants- at-will 62-83 and 
ex-proprietaiy tenants *88 per cent., the small remainder being- 
rent-free. A certain amount of the poorest land in the hilly 
tract is held on grain rents, but the area is much smaller now 
than was the case in former days. 

The fiscal history of the tahsil has been given in the account 
of the Bara estate, and the demand at sueeessive settlements, 
together with the present incidence, is shown in the appendix.* 
The system of fluctuating assessments was introduced in 1904, 
and though it is as yet too early to judge of the results, the 
recent extension of the cultivated area is a satisfactory symptom. 
There are 292 mccums or villages in the tahsil and in 1907-08 
these were divided into 424 maho^ls, of which 239 were single 
and 91 joint zamindari, while 63 were perfect and 24 imperfect 
^KitfAdari, ihe remaining seven heing hhaiyaohara. There are 
17 alluvial mahals along the Jumna, assessed in 1904-05 at 
Tis. 6,335. By far the largest landholder is the Baghel .Raja of 
Bara, who holds 143 villages and portions of 23 others, assessed 
at Ks. 61,858; while his son, the Hon’ble Kunwar Bharat Singh, 
who also resides at Shankargarh, owns nine villages and 37 
shares assessed at Bs. 6,534. The Thakurs of Sundarpur own 
seven villages and four shares, paying a revenue of Es. 3,274, and 
other landholders of note are the Bhuinhars of Baraon and 
Birpur in Karchana and the sons of Ganga Prasad, a Kalwar 
of Mutiganj in Allahabad, who hold two villages and three 
mahals assessed at Es. 3,803. 

- Appendix, tables IX and X, 
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During the past half-century remarkable fluctuations have 
been observed in the number of inhabitants. The total fell 
from 67,442 in 1853 to 64,698 in 1865, to 61,241 in 1872 and 
to 53,430 in 1881, the continual decrease being due to scarcities 
and famines. In 1891, however, the jjopulation rose to 63,816, 
but at the last census it was only 65,503, of whom 27,677 were 
females. The density is much lower than in any other sub- 
division of the district, averaging but 214*16 per square mile, or 
very much less than even in Meja. Classified by religions there 
W'ere 53,478 Hindus, 2,013 Musalmans and 12 others, of whom 
seven wore Christians and five Jains. Of the various Hindu castes 
Brahmans, 9,351, Chamars, 6,192, and Kurmis, 5,582, alone 
possessed more than 5,000 numbers apiece; and next came 
Kols with 4,526, Ahirs with 3,720, Rajputs with 2,935, Gada- 
riyas with 2,437, Kewats with 2,368 and Pasis with 2,094 repre- 
sentatives. The Rajputs belong to a number of clans, the chief 
being Bais, Parihars, Gabarwmrs, Chandels and Baghels. The 
Musalman population is unusually small and the majority are 
described as Sheikhs, Pathans and Julahas. 

The tahsil is essentially agricultural in character, and 
according to the census returns 62*4 per cent, of the people were 
directly dependent on cultivation. General labour made up 
22*04 per cent., and with the exception the stone-quarrying near 
Shankargarh the only occupations of any importance are the 
provision of food and drink, personal service and mendicancy. 
This is but natural owing to the absence of any town in the 
tahsil, for of the whole number of villages only Shankargarh, 
Majhiari Kalan and Chaukhandi contain more than 1,000 inhabi- 
tants. The only markets of any importance are at Shankargarh 
and Chaukhandi. Lists of the fairs, post-offices and schools will 
be found in the appendix. The chief fair is that held at Amilia 
in honour of Debi daring the month of June and is attended by 
some 10,000 persons, though it possesses little commercial signi- 
ficance. 

Considering the nature of the country means of communi- 
cation are very fair. The Jubbulpore line of the East Indian 
Railway traverses the centre of the tahsil and has stations at 
Lohgara and Shankargarh. The nearest station to Bara, howmver 5 
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is at) Jasra, some five miles distant. The road from Jasra 
to Mau passes through. Bara and Sheorajpur and ie metalled as 
far as Bara. The Jubbulpore road from Allahabad runs through 
the south of the tahsil, and is joined at Dando by a road from 
Bara^ while at Nari Bari it is crossed by that leading from 
Manda and Khiri to Sheorajpur and Partabpur on the Jumna. 
From Partabpur another road leads eastwards to Ghilla and 
Deoria, joining the Jnbbulpore road at Glmrpur. 

The tahsil forms a subdivision in the charge of a fuE-powered 
officer on the district staff, while the civil jurisdiction is vested 
in the munsif of Allahabad. For police purposes there are 
stations at Bara, Shankargarli and Dando. 


BARAUT, Fargana KiwaI) Tahsil Handia. 

- A village on the grand trunk road, near the eastern borders 
of the district. It stands in 25®20']Sr. and 82®16'E., at the 
point where the main road is crossed by that from the Tela 
ferry on the Ganges to Durgaganj in Mirzapur. By the latter 
road on the south side of the village is a station on the Bengal 
and North-Western line from Benares to Allahabad, and in the 
village is a post-office, an inspection bungalow, a large military 
encamping-ground, a lower primary school and a roadside bazar, 
where petty markets are held twice a week. Till recently Baraut 
possessed a police station, but this was abolished in 1907. The 
place, which is five miles from Handia and 30 miles from 
Allahabad, contained at the last census 1,027 inhabitants, of 
whom 127 were Musalmans. 


BAEOKHAR, Pargram Khaihagabh, Tahsil Mbja. 

A small town standing in 24®64'N. and 8l°66'E., on the 
road from Meja to Rewah, some 21 miles from the former, 40 
from Allahabad and two miles from the southern boundary of 
the district. It gives its name to one of the tappas of pargana 
Khairagarh and is built at the foot of a detached spur of the 
Panna range, which rises up to the heights of the Barka Bahira 
hill to the east. The population numbered 3,210 persons in 1881, 
but has since declined, the total being 3,104 in 1891 and at the 
last census 2,994^, of whom 174 were Musalmans and about 
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one-foiirfcli were Brahmans. The place possesses a small bazar 
in which markets are held twice a week, but the trade is pui'ely 
local and there is little through traifie. A small aided school is 
maintained in the town and every Tuesday an unimportant fair 
takes place in honour of Hanuman. The mauza of Barokhar has 
an area of no less than 7,735 acres, bub of this only 2,430 acres 
were cultivated in 1908. The revenue demand is Rs. 3,250 and 
the owner is the Raja of Manda. The town contains the resid- 
ence of Lai Ghatarpati Singh of Barokhar, who supports a small 
Sanskrit school at his own expense. 

BHARATGANJ, Pargana Khairag-arh, Mbja. 

The small town of Bharatganj derives its name from Bharat 
Singh, one of the Gaharwars of Manda, who founded it in the 
village of Siromanpur. It stands in 25°7'N. and 82°16'E., at 
a distance of 39 miles from Allahabad, 11 miles east from Meja 
and about a mile north from Manda, from which it is separated 
by a low intervening hill. Through it runs the metalled road 
from Manda to Nahwai, where the railway station now called 
Manda Road is situated, and two unmetalled roads lead north- 
wards and north-eastwards to join the Mirzapur road. 

The population was 4,013 in 1881, but , ten years later it had 
fallen to 3,431, and in 1901 it was only 8,195, of whom no fewer 
than 1,529 were Mnsalmans. Many of the latter are Julahas, 
and the place has long been known for its dyed and printed 
cotton cloths, though the industry has greatly decayed of late. 
There is also some manufacture of iron vessels, and the many 
Banias of the town carry on a considerable trade in grain, cloth, 
metal goods and other articles with Mirzapur and Benares. 
Markets are held here twice a week and the bazar is the most 
important in the neighbourhood. Bharatganj possesses a post- 
office, a cattle-pound, an upper primary school and a small school 
for girls. 

Since 1867 the town has been administered under the 
provisions of Act XX of 1856. There were 1,071 houses in 1907-08 
and of these 640 were assessed, the income from the house-tax 
in that and the two preceding years averaging Rs. 996, which 
gave an incidence of Re. 1-8-11 per assessed house and Re. 0-5-0 
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per head of population. The total annual receipts^ iiiciiiding the 
initial balance, amounted to Es. 1,166, while the expoiiditnro 
for the same period averaged Es. 1,012, the chief ibeiiis being 
Es. 465 for the upkeep of the town clmukiclMrs, Es, 287 for tlie 
maintenance of a conservancy staff and Es. S3 for minor improve- 
ments. The area coming under the Act is 92 acres, while that of 
the three component mamas, Siromanpur, Pura Miirlidhar and 
Pura Eamchera, is 648 acres, of which about 290 are eultivatocl. 
The owner is the Eaja of Manda and the revenue demand is 
Es. 940. 


BPTARWAEI, Parga7ia Chail, Tahsil Allahabad. 

The village of Eharwari stands in 25°33'I7, and 81°29'E., 
on the western borders of the pargana, at a distance of 24 miles 
from Allahabad. The site includes that of Gaura Allahabad, 
which adjoins it on the west but belongs to the Sirathu tahsil. 
The combined population at the last census numbered 1,840 souls, 
of whom 417 were Musalmans, ' Kurmis being the prevailing 
Hindu caste. The main line of the East Indian Railway skirts 
the village site on the south, and there is a station here from 
which a considerable export trade ingrain is carried on. Through 
the village runs the metalled road from Muratganj on the east 
to Manjhanpur and Eajapur ferry, which is here joined by a 
similar road from Kohkhiraj on the north, and from the rail- 
way crossing an unmefcalled road leads south to Karari, wdrile 
another goes north from the village to the Sanjaiti ferry 
over the Ganges. Eharwari possesses a post-uilice and an upper 
primary school, and markets are held twice a week in the 
village: a considerable fair takes place here during the Da,sahra 
festival. 


CHAIL, Pargana Chail, Tahsil Allahabad. 

The old village of Chail, which gives its name to the pargana 
and up to 1857 was the head quarters of the present Allahabad 
tahsil, stands in 25°25^K and 81°38'E., at a- distance of 15 
miles west from Allahabad. It is approached by an unmetalled 
road from Pura Mufti and Manauri station, which passes the 
village on the west and leads to Makhupur, a mile south of Chail, 
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on the road from Allahabad to Sarai Akil. , The population rose 
from 1.743 in 1881 to 2^069 in 1891 and at the last census num- 
bered 2,348 persons, of whom no fewer than 989 were Miisalmans. 
The old tahsii buildings are now utilized for a middle vernacular 
school, and in addition to this there is a large model school, a 
lower primary school and a training school for teachers. Chail 
possesses a post-office and a bazar in which markets are held 
twice a week. There are two old sandstone mosques in the 
village, which is an old Muhammadan settlement and was of 
some note as early as the days of Akbar. It has an area of 
1,289 acres, of which about 1,050 are cultivated, and is 
assessed at Rs. 2,645, the owners being principally Musal- 
mans. 
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CHAUKHANDI, Pargana and Tahsii Baba. 

The two villages of Chaukhandi and Khoha stand in 24'’59'N. 
and 81®25'E., well within the Rewah state, about 12 miles west 
from the borders of Bara. Chaukhandi in old days gave its name 
to a pargana and was ceded to the British in 1801. Its isolated 
position has caused much administrative inconvenience, for the 
village is very inaccessible and is naturally the refuge for many 
bad characters from the surrounding native territory. Proposals 
have frequently been made to transfer the village to Rewah in 
exchange for some of the detached blocks belonging to that state 
which lie within the Allahabad district; but the negotiations 
have always failed. The combined population of the two villages 
in 1901 was 2,079, including 230 Musalmans. There is a pillar 
of the great trigonometrical survey in Chaukhandi and a bazar 
in which markets are held twice a week. In Khoha two large 
fairs take place annually, one in honour of Ghazi Mian in Jeth 
and the other at the temple of Hebi on the 23rd of Cliait. On 
the hill above the village is a much venerated stone bearing the 
impress of a hand, whioh is known as the panja of Hazrat Ali. 
Chaukhandi has a total area of 1,382, of which little more than half 
is cultivated, and pays a revenue of Rs. 1,500, the owner being 
Eai Radha Rawan of Daraganj. 
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CBIUW A f Pargana CK AIL, Tahsil Allahabad. 

Ad immense bub otherwise unimpoufcanb agricultural village 
standing in. 25®29^N, and 81°35'E., at a disbauce of 19 miles 
west from Allahabad and some three miles south of the grand 
trunk road. The village lands stretch from Saiy id Sarawan on the 
east to ICaju, another large village on the west, being more than 
three miles in length and of almost equal breadth. There is a 
large central site and numerous scattered hamlets, in one of which, 
named Madhoganj, a small market is held twice a week. The 
population numbered 5,589 persons in 1881 and 5,657 ten years 
later, while in 1901 the total was 5,501, of whom only 121 were 
Musalmans. About one-fifth of the Hindus are Brahmans, 
who own the greater part of the village. There is a lower pri- ' 
mary school in the main site. 

DANDO, Pargand and Tahsil Baba. 

A small village standing in 25°8'ISr. and 81®46'E., on 
the Sohagi-ghat road from Allahabad to Jubbiilpore, at a distance 
of 21 miles from the Jumna bridge and some ten miles south 
from Bara by the branch road which joins the former at Gau- 
hani, two miles to the north. The place deserves mention merely 
as possessing a police station, which was established here in 
1839 in place of the former outpost. There is also a post-office 
and a cattle-pound. Dando forms part of the Bara estate and 
at the last census contained 822 inhabitants, chiefly Brahmans, 
Rajputs and Kols. The village has an area of 220 acres and 
is assessed at Rs. 140. 

DARANAGAR, Pargana Kara, Tahsil Sieathu. 

A compact little town standing in 25°41'K. and 81°21'E., 
on the metalled road from Saini to Gutni ferry, from which 
a branch leads northwards to Kara, at a distance of four miles 
north-east from Sirathu and 39 miles from Allahabad. There is 
a good bazar along the main street, which consists for the most 
part of substantial brick houses, and a brisk trade is carried on, 
chiefly in grain, cloth, cotton and metal vessels. The place is 
said to ha^^e been founded by one Faiz-ullah in the days of Shah- 
jahan and to have been named after that mi,)narch’s son Dara 
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SMkohj bnfc originally it was a mere suburb of the more 
important town of Kara. The population numbered 3,273 in 
1881, but ten years lafcer had dropped to 2,609, though in 1901 it 
had risen again to 2,096, including 548 Musalmans, a large num- 
ber of Brahmans and 48 Jains. Almost adjoining Daranagar on 
the east is Faridganj, the residence of a well known Khattri 
family. The town possesses a post-office, a middle vernacular 
school with a lower primary branch and an aided school. To the 
south of the road is a good mosque built in 1661, while other old 
buildings are the tomb of Saiyid Fazl-uUah, dated in 1600, and 
that of Ghulam Husain, who died in 1716. 

Act XX of 1856 was extended to Daranagar in 1872 and 
has been in force ever since. The town contained 761 houses in 
1907-08 and of these 469 were assessed to taxation. The receipts 
from the house-tax averaged Rs. 678 in that and the two pre- 
ceding years, giving an incidence of Re. 0-14-2 per house and 
Re. 0-3-0 per head of population. The total annual income, 
including the initial balance, was Rs. 641, and the average 
expenditure for the same period was Rs. 611, of which Rs. 342 
were devoted to the maintenance of the town chauhidars, Rs. 108 
to the pay of public sweepers and Rs. 60 to minor local improve- 
ments. The mauza of Daranagar is 278 acres in extent and is 
assessed at Rs. 366 : the owners are Sheikhs, who claim to be 
descendants of the founder. 

DEORIA, Pargana, Arail, Tahsil Kasohana. 

A small village on the right or south bank of the Jumna, 
standing in 26°19'N. and 81°47'E., at a distance of 11 miles 
south-west from Allahabad and about nine miles west of Kar- 
chana. A short branch road leading from the river connects it 
with the road from Karchana to Tatarganj and Partabpur, which 
passes through the adjoining village of Bhita and at Ghurpur, a 
mile and a half to the east, crosses the old Jubbulpore road. To 
the north-east of Deoria is the village of Bikar, now an insigni- 
ficant place but once an important riverside market, possessing an 
extensive trade in grain, linseed, cattle and hides with Mirzapur 
and other places. The population of Deoria in 1901 was only 
270, while that of Bikar was 620 and that of Bhita on the south 
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070. Two large fairs known as the Jamdutia take p>laee in 
Deoria during the months of Ohait and Kartik. 

Both Deoria and Bhita contain archtBological remains of 
considerable imxjortance, which probably mark the site of an 
ancient city extending from the river bank inland for about 
half a mile in a. curved line to Bhita.^' The site was identified 
by Cunningham with the Bitbhayapattana mentioned in the 
Vim GhdritroL of the Jains as the seat of a Jadon Eaja named 
Udayana, who embraced Jainism and made a celebrated statue 
of Mahabir, for the possession of wdiich a great battle was 
fought between him and the llaja of Ujjain. The same story is 
told with regard to a statue of Buddha made by Udayana of 
Kausambi, and there can be little doubt that the two persons are 
identical, xit Deoria there is a remarkable rock standing in 
the middle of the Jumna, and the existence of very ancient 
carving, in the form of a dog-tooth moulding, on the rocks of 
the island and those of the river bank opposite, shows, that the 
passage by water between the island and the main land existed 
at a remote date. The island is known as Snj an Deota or Siy awan 
Deota and is some 60 feet in height. The summit was crowned 
by a temple of that name till 1645, when it was destroyed by 
Shaista Khan, then governor of Allahabad, who erected in its 
place an octagonal open cupola 21 feet in diameter. The fact 
is recorded in a Persian inscription, but curiously enough the 
building has been appropriated as a temple by the Hindus, who 
have provided it with a lingam. Below the temple there are 
figures of the five Panda vas sculptured in high relief on the rock. 

Sujan Deota forms the northernmost point of a sandstone 
ridge which bounds the villages of Bhita, Deoria, Bikar, Mankuar 
and Saripur on the east. Opposite the island, on the very edge 
of the cliff, is a high mound that probably marks the site of the 
temple from which Deoria derived its name. There are other 
mounds in the village, on which niimerone fragments of sculpture 
and pottery of the Manryan, Kushana and Gupta periods have 
been unearthed by the plough. Many statues and fragments arc 
to bo seen under the trees in the village. A well preserved 
little figure of the Buddha seated is placed under a nim tree by 
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the ghwb and is now worshipped as Maliadeo, while a fine statue of 
a nagri witii a five-headed snake canopy is called Singari Debi. 

A high ridge, formed in part by an artificial embankment, 
eonnects Peoria wdth Bhita. The latter village is built on an 
ancient dih^ about 1,500 feet in length, and to the south-west of 
this is the great square garh. 

Eeeeiit excavations conducted by Mr. J. H. Marshall, 
Director-General of Archseology, show that this was the site of 
a settlement from prehistoric ages and that it was a fortified city 
from the Mauryan down to the Gupta epoch, when it appears to 
have been deserted and given over to the neighbouring jungle 
tribes, who were still in the neolithic state of culture. The city 
is surrounded by an earthen embankment surmounted by a brick 
wall, some 11 feet in thickness, which was strengthened by bas- 
tions on the outer side and by guard-houses within. The circuit 
wall seems to have been pierced by three gateways, one on the 
west and one in the middle of the north-east and south-east sides. 
Arrow-heads of iron and numerous sling or catapult balls of 
stone, marble and earthenware have been found within the walls, 
the balls ranging in dates from the 7th or 8th century B.C. to 
the later Gupta period. Nearly all the interior of the fort 
which has so far been excavated is occupied by bazars and houses 
of considerable size divided up into well-defined blocks by roads 
and narrow alleys. The most modern of the buildings belong to 
the later Gupta epoch, and are characterized by the smallness of 
their rooms and the poorness of their construction. Below these 
come structures of the early Gupta or Kushana period, which 
are largely constructed out of the remains of earlier structures. 
The latter, forming the third stratum, belong to times preceding 
the Kushana dynasty j while the fourth and lowest series of 
houses belongs to the epoch of the Mauryas. In the d§bri8 of 
each of these strata numerous small antiquities have been found, 
including coins, seals, sealings, Jewellery, terra-cottas and stone 
sculptures, which clearly and accurately define the successive 
periods of occupation. Before the Mauryan epoch, kiln-burnt 
bricks do not appear to have been extensively used on this site, 
though here and there small fragments of walls testify to their 
manufacture being understood for two or three centuries 
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previously. Floors of well made concrete and of burnt clay^ on 
the other hand, occur in the lower strata, which must go back 
some seven hundred or eight imudrad years at least B.O., and 
associated with them are well-made vessels of gray and red 
pottery (frequently covered with a black metallic gla^ie), terra- 
cotta figuriuos, roof fiiiials and the like, which prove that oven 
in those early ages the culture represented here was considerably 
advanced. 

The brick buildings of the Maiiryan and subsequent epochs 
are singularly well preserved, standing in some cases to a height 
of ten or eleven feet, in spite of the fact that their walls are 
mainly built of a single thickness of brick laid in mud, and they 
are invested with particular interest as the first examples of 
complete domestic dwellings which have been excavated in India. 
Those of the Mauryan and Kushana period contain on an average 
about twelve rooms on the ground floor ranged on the four sides 
of an open courtyard, with what appears to have been a covered 
verandah along one side and one or more passages between the 
chambers giving access to the side streets. One of the corner 
rooms was utilized for stores or treasure, a deep chamber being 
sunk below the floor to a depth of as much as thirty feet. The 
walls of private houses which face the main street were not 
pierced with doors or windows but presented a blank face on the 
ground floor and a solid projection, some four feet thick, or more 
was added in front of them for the purpose of strengthening the 
walls or of carrying a verandah above. The upper storeys were 
no doubt constructed largely of wood and have completely 
disappeared ; but, judging from the foundations, it may be 
surmised that they were confined to one side of the house only. 
The roofs were protected with terra-cotta tiles and ornamented 
with pinnacles of the same material, from which it may be 
assumed that they were pitched at an angle and not flat. A 
feature of some interest in the plans of these houses is their 
obvious similarity to the monasteries of the Buddhists which we 
may now presume were copied from the domestic dwellings of 
the time. The shops, it may be added, consist of single rows of 
chambers facing the street with a raised platform in front, such 
as are commonly seen in the bazars of to-day. 
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Among the antiqnities recovered from these remains the most 
noteworthy a, re : seals of ivory, bronze and stone and sealings 
of clay, which fo.rnish ns with the names of the householders and 
of the places and people with whom they were in correspondence | 
coins of the Kushana Emperors of the north, of the Andhras of 
the south and of the kingdoms of Avanti, Kausambi and Ayodhya; 
terra-cotta statues and figurines, well-finished in colour, which 
portray in detail the costumes of the time ; copper and earthen- 
w'are vessels of manifold shapes and various fabrics ; gold8mith8^ 
utensils ; toilet boxes of steatite and marble ; personal ornaments 
of many kinds j to which may be added also a number of celts 
and stone implements belonging to the jungle tribes referred 
to above. 

In Mankuar, about a mile to the east, is the garden of the 
Deoria Goshains, and in this is a very perfect figure of a seated 
Buddha wdth a head-dress similar to that worn by the abbots of 
Bhutan. On the pedestal is an inscription dated in the reign of 
Kumara Gupta, and the statue was found in the brick mound, 
which probably marks the site of a monastery, between the five 
rocky hillocks called the Pachpahar, a short distance to the 
north-east of Mankuar. In the hills between the latter place 
and the Bhita lake are several small caves and niches decorated 
with carvings, and here and there are a few unimpoivant in- 
scription of the ninth century. There are numerous rock sculp- 
tures in Bikar of various dates, but these are all Hnidu in charac- 
ter. At Saripur, north-east of Bikar is a small square pillar 
with an inscription which also bears the name of Kumara 
Gupta. 

Probably to this or a slightly later period belongs the 
curious old stone building, popularly called the house of Alha 
and Udal, which stands at Chilla in pargana Bara, some four 
miles east of Deoria on the road to Partabpur. It is situated 
in a kot or enclosure which has a thick earthen rampart faced on 
both sides with stone, a tower at each corner and an encircling 
ditch with a stone- faced counterscarp. The house is a square 
of 46 feet and the interior is divided by pillars and walls into a 
number of bays. The roof is flat and of stone; but it seems 
that there was m open kiosk on the top whieb has fallen down. 
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The doorways are decorated with carving, bat there ‘mg no 
inscriptioiiB to show the origin or history of the bnildiiig. 


GHURPUR, PargoLncjb Aeail, Tahsil Karciiaea. 

Ghurpur stands in 25°18^]T. and 81°49hB., on the road 
from Allahabad to Jubbulpore, which is hero crossed by that fr<)ni 
Karchana to Partabpur, at a distance of 8 miles from. ].)otli 
Allahabad and the tahsil headquarters. It gives its name to a 
police station, a post-office, an inspection bungalow and an 
encamping-ground ; but Ghurpur itself is a very small place of 
340 inhabitants, while the police station and bungalow lie in 
Semra, a village to the south-east, and the eneamping-groimd is 
in Bungi on the north side of tlie Karchana road. Adjoining 
Ghurpur on the west is Bikar, and to the north is the old Pathan 
settlement of Iradatganj. The Pathans own a portion of 
Ghurpur, which is only 121 acres in extent, the rest being held 
by Banias and Rajputs. 

HANDIA, Pavgana Kiwai, Tahsil Haedia. 

The chief place in the ITaudia tahsil is merely a large 
village situated in 25®22'jIiI. and 82°11'E., on the north side 
of the grand trunk road, at a distance of 24 miles oast from 
Allahabad. Parallel to the road on the south runs the Bengal 
and Korth-Western Railway, and the station is close to the 
bazar of iMunshiganj, which stands on the main highway. Prom 
this bazar a branch road runs southv/ards past the encamping 
ground to Lacbhagir ferry over the Ganges in the village of 
Kasaundhan. In Makanpiir, a small village whicli adjoins 
Munshiganj on the west and contains the police station, one 
road leads north-west to Utraon and Pliulpur, while another 
goes north-east through the straggling village of Handia to 
"Wari and Jangliai. In addition to the tahsil buildings, erected 
in 1889, and the police station, Handia possesses a post-office, 
a dispensary, a cattle-pound, a middle vernacular school and a 
lower primary school. The bazar is of considerable imjiortance 
and there is a large trade in hides. Markets are held twice 
a week and a small fair takes place during the Dasahra. 
The population numbered 1,992 in 1881 and 2,344 ten years 
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later ; but in 1901 it was only 1^980; of whom 569 were Musal- 
mans. 

It is said that in former days the place was called Hari- 
harpur and that it was much larger than at present. In the time 
of Asaf-ud-daula the villagerB plundered a convoy of treasure 
and a force was despatched to inflict a signal chastisement on 
the place. This was prevented, however, by the intervention 
of a venerable Faqir named Shah Hay at, who pointed out 
that the place was a mere the earthen bowl used by 

mendicants. His entreaties prevailed and since that date the 
village has been called Handia. The holy man’s tomb stands 
to the east of the village and the anniversary of his death is 
regularly celebrated ; it possesses a small endowment known as 
Mianganj. The bazar of Munshiganj was built by Gopal Lai, 
a tahsildar, who also founded the religious endowment known, 
as the Gopal Lai Trust. It consists of some 26 bighas, on which 
stand the bazar, a temple and a garden, and was made over in 1856 
to the collector. It was managed for a time by the local agency 
and is now controlled by trustees appointed by the Government. 

HANDIA Tahsil. 

Handia is the easternmost of the three tahsils which lie to 
the north of the Ganges and comprises the two x^arganas of Mah 
and Kiwai. It is bounded on the west by the Phulx')ur tahsil, 
on the north by the Jaunpur district, on the east by the Bhadohi 
X>argana of Mirzapur and on the south by the Ganges, which 
sexDarates it from the Karchana and Meja tahsils. The river 
flo\v3 close to the high bank save in the extreme south-west, 
which includes a small extension of the fertile hachliar of par- 
gana Jhusi. Consequently the area is apt to vary but slightly 
from year to year ; the average for the five years ending with 
1906-07 being 190,194 acres or 297T8 square miles, which is 
almost identical with that of thirty years ago. 

The Ganges i)ank stands high and is crowned by -a strip of 
inferior sandy soil, full of Jeanfear and broken by ravines and 
drainage channels, some of which extend inland or a consider- 
able distance. Prom the crest of the bank the level sinks 
northwards to a belt of rich and even loam. This again gives 
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place to a depression of clay which traverses the south of Mali 
and the centre of Kiwai, its northern edge being defined by a 
ridge of high land which passes eastwards into Mirzapur. The 
soil of this ridge is mainly loam^ which varies in quality accord- 
ing to its position and level. The drainage to the south is 
carried into the Ganges, the principal channel being the 
Bairagia, which traverses the south-west corner of Mah and 
after forming the boundary between Kiwai and Jlmsi for a short 
distance falls into the Ganges above the confluence of that river 
with the Tons. North of the ridge is another belt of clay, full of 
jhils and us(M\ This is a continuation of the rice tract of par- 
gana Sikandra and the drainage is imperfect as in that pargana. 
The overflow from the jhils finds its u^ay northwards, but with 
difficulty, into the Barna. That stream at first forms the district 
boundary, but after running for some distance in a broad bed 
turus southwards into Mah through a wide depression in which 
flooding invariably occurs after heavy rain. Near the Mirza- 
pur border the river bends to the east and flows into that district 
after following the boundary for a few miles. In this part of 
its course the channel is well defined and the high banks are 
sandy and broken. 

The tahsil as a whole is highly developed and cultivation 
is very stable. lu 1840 the area under tillage was 10S,G20 acres 
and at the last ssttlement in 1870 had risen to 111,739. There 
has since been a distinct increase, the average for the five years 
ending with 1906-07 being 119,124 acres or 62’68 per cent, of 
the whole. The proportion is practically the same in both 
parganas, but Mah has the advantage in the matter of donbie- 
cropping, which extends on an average to 30,699 acres or 25*69 
per cent, of the net cultivation for the whole tahsil, the propor- 
tion being 28*5 for Mah and 22*7 per cent, for Kiwai The 
barren area is very large, though less than in Phulpur : averaging 
in all 43,791 acres or 23 02 per cent., of which 18,436 are under 
water, 6,674 are occupied by railways, roads, sites and the like 
and 18,682 acres are useless waste, mainly in the form of usar 
and sterile sand. The so-called eulturabie area is 27,280 acres ; 
but this includes 3,951 acres of current fallow and 9,045 acres 
lader groves, which are almost as numerous here as in the rest of 
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Gangapar and tako up 5’07 per cent, of the entire tahsii The 
balance is either old fallow or unbroken waste, butin neither case 
is the amount largo or the land of any value. The waste land 
comprises a fair amount oi clhah jungle in the clay tract, especially 
between Sarai Mamrez and Phulpur. Means of irrigation are un- 
usually abundant, the average area watered being 50,842 acres or 
42'GS per cent, of the land under tillage, while on many occasions 
this figure has been largely exceeded. In. this respect JNEah is much 
superior to Kiwai, having an average of 60*4 as against 34*4 per 
cent, in the latter pargana. A little more than half the irriga- 
tion is derived from wells ; but tanks and natural reservoirs are 
utilised extensively, though they have the disadvantage of failing 
when most in request. 

In most years the leliarif harvest covers a larger area than 
the rali^ the former averaging 78,193 and the latter 71,027 
acres ; but occasionally the position is reversed, as was the ease 
in 1903-04 and the following year. Rice is by far the most 
important autumn staple, occupying 46*21 per cent, of the area 
sown for that harvest, and nearly half of it is of the late or trans- 
planted variety. Next come jimr and arhet/r' with 18*6, hajra 
and avliaT with 17*8, sugarcane with 5*2, mandvba and Icodon 
with 5*2, and sanwan with 3*19 per cent. The rest consists of 
hemp, garden crops and maize, for indigo has entirely disappear- 
ed, though at one time it was a product of considerable impor- 
tance. In the rahi barley largely i^reponderates, covering by it- 
self 35*69 and with gram 10*77 per cent, of the area. Peas take 
up 19*04, gram sown alone 16*62 and wheat by itself 10*91, while 
in combination with gram or barley it occupies 3*67 per cent. 
There is a fair amount of linseed and poppy, while masur, 
tobacco and garden crops make up the remainder. 

The cultivators of the tahsii are mainly Brahmans, Ahirs, 
Rajputs and, Kiirmis. The high-caste tenants are very strong 
and enjoy marked privileges in the matter of rents. There is 
a much larger proportion of land held by occuj)anoy tenants 
than in any other tahsii, amounting in 1907-08 to 59*37 per 
cent, of a total area of 124,458 acres included in holdings, 
although even this is considerably less than the figure recorded 
the last settlement. Proprietors cultivate 10*68, tenants-at-will 
16 
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28-76 and ex-propriotary tenants only ‘27 per cent.^ or miioh 
less than in any other tahsil, whilo the balance is ront-frcci. 
As much as 22*1 per cent, of the land is sublet^ including most 
of tho sir and much of the liigli-easte ocenpaney holdings. 
Save for a small area in the jUl tract of Alah^ rents are 
paid in cash, the occupancy rate being Es. 5-72 and that of 
tenants-at-will Es. 6-23, while shiJcmis pay no less than Es. S-18 
per acre. 

The revenue demand at successive settlements, as well as 
the present amount and its incidence, uill ho found in the 
appendix.* The tahsil contains 628 villages, equally divided 
between the two parganas, and these at present comprise 1,112 
mahals. Of the latter 377 are held in single and 443 in joint 
mmindari tenure, while 16 are hhaiyachara^ 155 are perfect 
and 121 are imperfect fattidari. There are four largo alluvial 
mahals on the Ganges, last assessed in 1904 at Es. 4,634. The 
chief landowning classes are Banias, who in 1907-08 held 27*82 
per cent, of the total area, having almost doubled their posses- 
sions in the past 30 years ; Eajputs and Bhuinhars, with 23*87, 
these' castes having lost to the extent of nearly one-dfth ; and 
Miisalmans of ail descriptions with 21-43, their losses being 
even greater than those of the Eajputs. , jSfext come Brahmans 
with 7-38, Khattris with 6-96, Kalwars with 5*92, Kayasths with 
3*87 and Goshains with 2*16 per cent., all having gained largely ; 
while Kurmis hold the bulk of the remainder. Tlioiigh tho 
money-lenders of Allahabad have gained a largo proportion of 
the land, there are no important estates in tlio talisil except 
those of the Bisen Eajputs of Sahipur in pargana Kiwiii. Of those 
Thaknr Udai Bahadur Singh owns five villages and 29 mahals, 
with a revenue demand of Es. 10,500, wliile Thaknr Matlrm-n 
Singh holds eleven villages and portions of 20 others, with an 
assessment of Es. 8,900. 

Tho population of the tahsil roso from 160,474 in 1858 to 
170,154 in 1865, but famine and other causes reduced the total 
to 166,677 in 3872. It then rose again to 184,754 in. 1881, and 
to 187,089 ten years later ; but by 1901 it liad fallen once more, 
the total being 183,281, of whom 92,568 were fe,iiiales, while tho 
« Appendix, taHos IX aacl X, 
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average density was 610 jjer square mile, the rate being some- 
wliat liiglier in pargana Mali than in Kiwai. Classified by 
religions there were 167,013 Hindus, 16,206 Musalinans and 
two others. The principal Hindu castes are Ahirs, who num- 
bered 31,371; Brahmans, 24,857; Chamars, 20,481; Basis, 
12,752; ICurmis, 12,604; Kewats, 9,402, and Eajpiits, 7,081. 
No other caste has more than 5,000 members, but those occurring 
in considerable strength are Koris, Gadariyas, Lohars, Kacbhis, 
Kahars, Banias, Teiis and Nais. The Rajputs are drawn from 
many dijSPerent clans, tlie best represented being the Bciis, Som- 
bansi, Chan del, Parihar, Bisen, Surajbansi and Monas. Among 
the Musalmans the lead is taken by Julahas with 5,224 
persons, and next in order come Sheikhs, Behnas, Saiyids, 
Darzis and Pathans, who together make up the bulk of the 
remainder. 

The tahsil is wholly agricultural in character and the census 
returns show that 80*8 per cent, of the people depend directly 
on cultivation. The only other occnpations of any importance 
are general labour, personal service, the supply of food and drink 
and cotton weaving, which is carried on in many villages. 
There are no towns in the tahsil and Handia itself is a mere 
village, while Barethi is the only place with a population ex- 
ceeding 2,000: and even this is a mere collection of numerous 
scattered hamlets. Laehhagir or Kasaundhan, on the Ganges 
to the south of Handia, was once a market of some importance 
and a regular p<u't of call for boats plying up and down the 
river; but it has long been in a state of decay and even the 
great bathing-fair is a thing of the past. At Laehhagir are the 
ruins of an ancient fort, and there aoeording to fcJio tradition 
stood the lac palace of Diiryodhana, in wliich the Pandava 
brethren, had the plot succeeded, were to be burned to death. 
At the present time the chief markets of the tahsil are at Handia, 
Janghai, Baraiit, Saidabad and Bibipiir ; but there arc several 
others, for which reference must be made to the appendix, whore 
also are shown the schools, post-offices and fairs. 

On the whole. means of communication are good. Through 
the extreme north-east corner runs the main line of the Oudh and 
Ilohilkhand Railway. There a station close to Janghai, from 
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which itf takes its name though it is actually ])GyoiKl the limits 
of that village and within the Jaunptir border. From Janghai 
runs a branch line to Allahabad, passing througli the Bibipur 
Btation, Tnrough the soutuern half of the tahsil runs the grand 
trunk road, and parallel to this on the south is the branch of 
the Bengal and North-Western Bailway from Bonarcs to xlllah-- 
abad, with stations at Baraut, Handia and Saidabad. Unmc tailed 
roads lead from Phulpur to Handia and on to the Laehhagir or 
Paranipur ferry over the Ganges, with a branch from Utraon to 
Saidabad and Sirsa ; from Phulpur to Sarai hlamrez and Wari ; 
from Handia to Wari and Janghai ; and from Baraut to Malethu 
in the Mirzapur district. 

The tahsil forms a criminal and revenue subdivision and, is 
in the charge of a full powered officer on the district staff. The 
tahsil buildings, treasury and registration office are at Handia. 
Original civil jurisdiction is vested in the subordinate judge, 
who sits at Allahabad. For police purposes there are now sta- 
tions only at Handia and Sarai Mamrez ; but a considerable 
portion of the area lies within the Phulpur circle and a few 
villages belong to that of Sarai Inayat. 

ISMAILGANJ, Pargana and Tahsil Sobaon. 

Tikri Pandra, better known as Ismailganj, is a small town 
standing in 25®83'N. and S1®64'E., on an nnmetailed road 
from Phaphamau to Sikandra, from which a branch leads to the 
market of Sheogarh to the west of the provincial road to Fyzabad, 
at a distance of 8| miles from Allahabad. The place is a local 
market of some importance, luit has declined since the construc- 
tion of the railway, which has diverted the trade to more 
accessible bazars. The population was 2,224 in 1881, but 
dropped to 2,062 in the following ten years, while in 1901 it 
was only 2,019, of whom 293 were Musalmans. Owing to the 
decrease the operations of Act XX of 1856, which liad been 
extended to the town in 1860, were withdrawn in 1909. Ismail- 
ganj possesses a post-office, an upper primary school and an aided 
school for girls. In Pandra, an agricultural hamlet to the south, 
of Ismailganj, is a famous old temple of Mahadeo, at which a 
fair is held. on the Sheoratri festival. The combined villages of 
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Tikri and Pandra arc 1,299 acres in area and are assessed at 
.Rs, 3,632,. ' : , 

JHU8I, Pargana Jhust, TahsU Phxtlpue. 

The ancient town of Jhusi stands on the left bank of the 
Ganges, in 2o°26'N. and 81®54'E., on the high ground above 
the junction of the river with the Manseta, imxnediately opposite 
the Allahabad fort, at a distance of 14 miles south-west from 
Phulpui', The Ganges is crossed by a bridge of boats from 
Daraganj, replaced by a ferry during the rains, and from the 
east bank the grand trunk road leads past Jhusi towards Benares. 
To the east of the town is an encamping-ground, close to the 
point where the Jaimpur road takes off towards Phulpur, and 
at tlie junction is an inspection bungalow. To the south of this 
is the Jhusi station on the Bengal and North-Western Railway, 
which when completed will cross the Ganges by a bridge, the 
western extremity of which will 1)6 in Daraganj. Jhusi pos- 
sesses a post-office, a cattle-pound, an upper primary school, 
an outpost of the Sarai Inayat police station and a considerable 
market. The place attains much importance during the great 
fairs held on the opposite banlc of the Gauges and there is a 
local gathering in Kartik. The population numbered 3,671 in 
1881 and 3,620 ten years later, but in 1901 the total was only 
3,342, including 888 Musalmans and a large number of Mallahs. 
Of the whole number 2,030 ])elonged to Jhusi proper, while 
1,312 lived in Jhusi Kohna or old Jhusi, half a mile to the 
south. 

The latter is a very ancient and interesting jdacc, being the 
Pratisthaii or ICesi of the Pimtnds. This has been proved by 
the discovery in 1830 of a eoj)perplat 0 grant by Triloclianapala, 
one of the last of the Pavihar kings of Kanaiij, referring to his 
capital at Pratisthaii, whither ho had retired after his expulsion 
from Kanaiij. It lias been suggested that Kosi represents the 
Kia-shi-pu-lo of the Chinese traveller, Hiiien Tsang. It is 
always considered to be the home of the Lunar race of Raj]>uts, 
and the traditions of the Sombansis of Partabgarh and many 
others tell of an early migration from Jhusi. There is a well- 
known legend to the effect that the place was once called 
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Harbliumpur or Harbongpur after the famous Raja Harbongj 
\Yliose Gccentricities became proverbial. No one can say who 
this Harbong was^ but the story ascribes his downfall and the 
destruction of the town to the iutervention of the saint 
Gorakhaath and his teacher Machhandar. The Musaimans 
on the other land say that Jhusi was destroyed in an earthquake 
which resulted from the invocations of the saint Saiyid 
Ali Murtaza in 1359. Akbar changed the name to Hadiabas, 
but as was the case with Arail, the alteration did not long 
survive. 

The ancient remains at Jhusi consist of two old forts and a 
few temples and tombs.’-' The most celebrated tomb is that of 
Sheikh Taqi, who was born at Jhusi in 1320 and died there ““in 
1884. His full name was Saiyid Sadr-ul-Haq Taqi-ud-din 
Muhammad Abul Akbar, and his father was Shaban-ul-miliat. 
The shrine of the saint was visited by Farrukhsiyar in November 
1712 on his way to fight Jahandar for the throne of Dehli. One 
fort has been ascribed to Samudra Gupta, but probably without 
reason. Certain finds of Gupta coins show that the place was 
inhabited in the days of that dynasty, but the fact does not 
prove a Gupta origin and very probably some confusion has 
arisen owing to the existence of an ancient well on the summit 
of the mound called the Samundva hup or ocean well. The high 
cliff of the Ganges contains numerous caves mliabitcd by Ifaqirs. 
They are maintained by an endowment founded recently by Lala 
Kishori Lai, a wealthy trader of Jhusi. In the town are several 
maths or monasteries belonging bo Brahmacharya Sadhus, Saimv'. 
asis and others. 

Now Jhusi has been administered under Act XX of 1856 
since 1872. The area coining under tlie operations of the measure 
contained 721 houses in 1907-08 and of these 394 wore assessed. 
For that and the two preceding years the average yield of tlie 
house-tax was Rs. 601, giving an incidence of Re. 1-8-4 per 
assessed house and Re. 0-3-9 per head of population, while the 
total income, including tiie opening balance, was Rs. 762, The 
annual expenditure for the same period averaged Rs. 045 and 
the. chief items were Rs.. 269 ■ for the iiplceep of the town 
* JnHian dntigimr^, XYIII, p. 34. 
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ohauhklm^s, Es. 198 for the maintenaBce of a conservancy staff 
and Ks. 117 for local improvements. 


JHUSI Pargana, Tahsil Phulpue. 

The Jhiisi pargana forms the southern portion of the Phulpnr 
talisil and is a bract of a roughly triangular ahape^ bounded on 
the north by Soraon and Sikandra, on tlie east by Mah and 
Kiwai, and on the south and west by the Ganges, whioh separates 
it from the city and station of Allaliabad as far as the confluence 
with the Jumna and thereafter from the Karchana tahsil. In 
places the Ganges flows close beneath the high banlc, but else- 
where are broad stretches of low alluvium and the changes in 
area are consequently extensive. The level upland is a sandy 
loam, gradually merging into the stiff clay of the rice country 
of Sikandra and Mah. The average total area for the five years 
ending with 1907-08 was 78,717 acres or 123 square miles. 

The pargana is a very old fiscal subdivision and was known 
by its present name long anterior to the days of Akbar, though 
in the Ain-i-Ahhcbri it is called Hadiabas, by which appellation 
the town of Jhusi was styled officially for a short period. There 
are 210 villages, of which the largest are Jhusi, Kotwa and 
Bobawal, while Hanurnanganj, Sahson and Sarai Inayat owe 
their importance solely to their position on the main roads. 
The population of the pargana has fluctuated in a remarkable 
manner during the past fifty years. It rose from 66,251 in 1853 
to 71,999 in 1865, but then foil to 65,362 in 1872, only to rise 
again to 63,532 in 1831 and to 69,309 in 1391. At the 1901 
census a decline was once more observed, the number of inhabitants 
dropping to 66,451, of whom 33,695 were females. The total 
included 59,509 Hindus, 6,909 Musalmaus and 33 others, while the 
average density was 540 to the square mile. 


KARA, pargana Kara, Talisil Sieathu. 

The capital of the Kara pargana stands in 25^42'K. and 81° 
22'E., at a distance of five miles north-east from Sirathu and 
41 miles from Allahabad. It is connected with the former by 
a metalled road loading through Saini and Daranagar, and the 
road ends at the ferry over the Ganges opposite Gutni in Partabgarh, 
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Kara was once a place of great importaneo and till the 
foundation of Allahabad was the seat of government of a large 
province. Of its foundation nothing is known, but it is certain ^ 
that it was a large city in early Hindu days. An inscription 
recording the erection of the building in 1036 by A^asahpala, 
one of the Parihar kings of Kanauj, was taken from the gateway 
of the fort, and this proves that the place was in esistencc before 
the days of Jai Chand, the reputed founder. Kara is reelcoucd 
a sacred spot by the Hindus and in 1340 Ibn Batuta mentioned 
it as a j)lace of pilgrimage. The old name is said to have been 
Kalanagar and there is still a temple of Kaleswmr to the north 
c£ the town, where very large fairs take place on the 8th of 
Asarii, Chart and' Sawan, the first being attended’ by about 
100,000 persons. The ancient temple was rebuilt 76 years ago 
by one Sitla Prasad of Kara, who also built the baradari and 
well to the north. To the w^est is a ruined baradari erected 
about 1750 by a Maratha ccmiJ named Krishna Pandit. Other 
fairs are held at Kubri-ghat in Magh, Bhadon and Kartik. 
A copperplate of Eaja Ram Chandra of Rewah, dated in 1558, 
calls the town Kalokhala, while a variant rendering is Kar- 
kotakanagar, derived from the legend that the hand (Jeara) of 
Sati fell down here when she burned herself at her father’s 
sacrifice.* 

The present town is but a shadow of its former self, for the 
ruins of Kara extend for some two miles along the river and 
about a mile inland, the w^hole place being a vast expanse of 
mounds covered with broken tombs, mosques and other buildings, 
which give it an appearance very similar to that of Kanauj 
and old Dehli. The highest mound, rising to some 90 feet abovo 
the road, is that of the fort, an ancient Hindu structure of 
massive sandstone blocks, though the upper and later portions 
are of brick faced with ashlar. It is a rectangular oblong 
about 900 feet long and 450 feet broad from east to west, but 
its condition is wholly ruinous. Below the fort, at tlic Bazar- 
ghat, is a small desecrated tempile standing on a stone terrace, 
with a Persian inscription dated in 1699 let into the wall, A 
short distance below the ghat is the cylinder of an old well 
uv. * 0. A. S. B., XYII, p. 88. ~ ~ 


standing up in the river^ which shows how much of tho town 
must have bean cut away by the action of the stream. Tho 
Jami Masjid in tho northern part of the town, known as Bazar 
Kara, was built in 1570 by Maulvi Yaqiib and was restored by 
Qurban Ali in 1603 j but tho oldest Muhammadan building is 
the tomb of the famous saint Khwaja Karak, who died in 1309 
and who was living at Kara when Ala-ud-din treacherously 
murdered his uncle, Sultan Jalal-ud-din Firoz Khilji, in 1205. 
The saint, of whoso miraculous powers many stories are told, 
as is recorded in the Tm:ikh Zalmr Qutbl, received a grant of 
six villages, of Avhic.h four are still held by the khadiins attend- 
ant on the shrine. His tomb, which stands to the south of the 
town, is a small oblong canopy supported on pillars and was 
repaired in 1488, as stated in a Persian inscription. One of the 
principal tombs is that of Kamal Khan, who died in 1581. It 
is a square building with a dome, standing in the middle of a 
courtyard with a mosque on tho west and domed entrance rooms 
on the other sides, while at the corners are massive round 
towers with domed roofs and ornamented battlements. Other 
tombs include those of Sheikh ISultan, in the Kaghaziana 
erected in 1650, of Shah Khub Allah, who died in 1651, and of 
Saiyid Q,utb-iid-din, in whoso honour a fair takes place 
annually. 

This Qutb-ud-din, otherwise known as Malik Ahsan, was a 
chieftain in tho army of the Musalman.s when Kara was first 
taken. The story goes that the Eaja had been warned by astro- 
logers that the fort would fall only if a Musalman laid his hand 
u]3on the wall — a somewhat obvious remark — and that Qiitb-ud™ 
din hearing of this made a dash through the Hindu army and 
touchccL the wall, a moment afterwards falling at tho hands of 
his enemies. Thu tomb is locally called Mibshhil clsom, wliich is 
proljably a parody of Malik Ahsan; it could hardly be a chro- 
nogram, as it gives the date 1109 A.D., almost a century too 
early, d'here is a iegond that not oven tho fiercest wind can 
extinguish the lamp wliich is lit at the tomb every Friday night. 
At the ICubri-ghat by tho river is the tomb of Maiilana Khwajagi, 
with an inscription showing that it was built in 1400 A. H. He 
was the successor of the famous Nasir-u.d-din Chiragh of Dej^li 
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and the master of Qazx Shahab-nd-din of Jaunpur, and is still 
considered a i^atron of learning; the tradition being that any 
scholar, however dull, xvho studies at the tomb forty days, will 
become a learned man. Another tomb, close to that of Khwaja 
Karak, is that of Saiyid Q.utb-ud-din of Medina, wlio is said to 
have come with the invading army. A fair is held here, in Ghait 
and is largely attended by women, in the belief that the saint 
can procure them offspring. Childless women often resort to 
the tom]) and spread a cloth heneath a myrobalaii {halda) tree 
which grows there, in the hope that some of the fruit may fall 
into it, the belief being that this fruit induces pregnancy. 
Concerning this tree a very curious story is told. On,tho cap- 
ture of Kara the saint found the chief ■pandit of the Eaja con- 
cealed in a library and the two learned men fell to argument. 
The giirv,, named Ganga, enquired whether there was any 
virtue in the Saiyid’s rosary, and -was informed that it had the 
peculiar quality of inducing childbirth in a person of either sex, 
should a piece of it bo eaten. Ganga tried the experiment, but 
with fatal results; for in due course he gave birth to a son, 
which caused his father’s death. The father and the son became 
halda trees, hut unfortunately only one of these remains and 
this has no influence on the male sex. Hard by is tlie tomb of 
one Abiil Jar Shahid, and to the north-M-est of Khwaja Karak’s 
tomb is that of Mitthii Shah Sharif Shahid, who died in 1708. 
The dome has collapsed and the story goes that when the maii- 
soleiun was completed, the saint cried out that the sky was 
sufficient covering for him, whereon the dome fell down. In 
the same neighbourhood is the tomb of a famous disciple of 
Hisam-iil-Haq of Manikpiir, and it is said that at one time all 
this part of the town, which now contains nothing but graves, 
was thickly poxxilated. In the middle of the town is the house 
of the celebrated Mata Maluk Das, otherwise known as Chandra 
Maluk Shahi, an ascetic who died in 1682 and is said to have 
received from Aiirangzeb the village of Sirathu in revcrme-frec 
tenure. His disciples have a monastery in Kara, the present 
Mahant Ijeing Ajodhya Prasad, in whose possession is a l)ook 
narrating the miracles of the saint and his adventures with the 
emperor. A mosque in the Bhankat muhalla bears an inscription 
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in Persian to the effect that it was built in 1646, and another 
old laosfjne in Ismailpiir dates from 1595. 

In its present condition Kara is merely a decayed qasha 
W'itli a declining papulation and little trade. Before the intro- 
duction of railways the town was a commercial centre of some 
importance, owing to its position on the river. There was also 
a considerable manufacture of paper, dating from very early 
days, but it was ruined by the competition of the large steam 
mills at Serampur, Luclcnow and elso^vho^e. The only industry 
of any note is blanket-weaving, for which the place has long 
enjoyed a local reputation. There is still some trade >vith Fateh- 
pur and the markets north of the (langes, and the bazar presents 
a fairly busy appearance. Kara possesses a post-office, luit no 
other public institution, the schools being situated in Daranagar 
to the south. The population numbered 6,347 in 1853, but 
subsequently declined, the total being 5,080 in 1881 and 4,886 
ten years lafcer; while in 1901 the town coniained only 4,327 
inhabitants, of whom no fewer than 2,360 were Musalmans. 

The town has been administered under the provisions of 
Act XX of 1866 since 1867. There were 1,033 houses within 
the chaukidari area in 1907-08 and of these 587 were assessed, 
the house-tax in that and the two preceding years yielding on 
an average Es. 756, which gave an incidence of Ee. 1-10-2 per 
house assessed and Ee. 0-2-9 per head of population. The total 
annual income, including the opening balance, was Es. 822 and 
the }■ early expenditure for the same period was Es. 778j the 
principal items being Es. 462 fur the upkeep of the town police, 
Es. 144 for a staff of sweepers and Es. 43 for minor local 
improvements. The maibza of Kara is 813 acres in extent and 
is assessed at Es. 868. It is owned by Sheikh Jamal Ahmad, the 
head of an old Sheikh family of the place, who holds four other 
whole villages and portions of two more in this talisil. 

KARA Pargana, vide Sibathu Tahsil. 


KAEAEI., Pargana Kaeabi, Tahsil Manjuanpub. 

The small town which gives its name to the Karari pargana 
stands in 25°27'X. and 8i°26'jfi., at a distance of 27 miles west 
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from Allahabad and six miles south-east from Manjhanpur. 
Unmefcalled roads connect it with the latter place and with 
Allahabad by way of Sarai Akil, while others lead to Sarira 
Paehhim and Eajapur ferry on the Jumna and to Bharwari 
station on the north. The place is the seat of one of the Sliia 
families of Saiyids who hold much of the land in tliis pargana. 
The old fort is n'>w in ruins, but h.)r many years after the cession 
was used as a tahsili, before the constitution of the Manjlianpiir 
subdivision. The town is a poor place witli little trade, though, 
markets are held here four days a week. Act XX of 1856 was 
introduced in 1860, but was soon afterwards withdrawn on 
acGoui^t of the opposition displayed bj^ the inhabitants, who 
forthwith began to leave the town. The population was 3,534 
in 1881 and has since remained stationary, being 3,521 in 1891 
and at the last census 3,562, of whom no fewer than 2,100 were 
Miisalmans, principally Sheikhs and Saiyids. Karari possesses 
a post-office, a cattle-pound and a middle vernacular school 
with a low^er primary branch. The Saiyid owners of the mai(,zor>, 
which is 1,238 acres in area and is assessed at Es. 2,528, claim 
connection with those of Zaidpiir in the Bara Banki district. 
They are very numerous and the shares are in most cases 
extremely small. Branches of the family are to be found all 
over the pargana. 


^ KAEAEI Pargana, Tahsit Maistjuanpue. 

Jvarari forms the eastern and larger portion of the Manjhan- 
pur tahsil and is a fairly comx)act block of country lying between 
Atharbau on the west and Ohail on the oast. The southern 
boundary is formed by the Jumna, which scparatus it f rom the 
Banda district, while to the north lies Kara, the dividing line for 
a considerable distance being the Sasur Khaderi, which also for 
several miles follows the Chail border. The idrysieal character- 
istics of the pargana will be dealt with in the tahsil article. Tho 
total area is apt to vary to a slight extent wdth tho changes in 
the Jumna, tho average for the live years ending with 1907-08 
being '98,997 acres or 151'7 square miles. 

As a fiscal subdivision Karari was in existence during the 
reip of Akbar, if not earlier, and has since undergone little 
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change. The population numbered 70,164 souls in, 1853, but 
afterwards rose to 74,776 in 1865, and though it then dropped 
t o 73,906 in 1372 the next census showed a total of 75,630 and 
in 1891 a more rapid increase was observed, the total being 
84,665. In 1901, however, a slight decline was again recorded, 
for the number of inhabitants dropped to 82,173, of ^Yllom 40,899 
were females, the total including 70,568 Hindus 11,527 Miisal- 
inans and 78 others. The Musalman element is strong, and the 
Saiyid families of Mahawau, Manjlianpur, Asarlia and Rauipiir 
together pay one-fifth of the revenue demand for the whole 
pargana. There are altogether 209 villages, including the 
owns of Manjhanimr and Kararij hut few others are of any 
size, the chief exceptions being Meohar, Bidaon and Kaiiaili. 


KARC.HANA, Pargana Arail, Tahsil Karohana. 

The head quarters of the Karcliana tahsil are located in the 
combined villages of Karcliana and Hindupur, wliich stand in 
25°17'N. and 81®56'E., at a distance of 13 miles south-east 
from Allahabad. Through, it runs the road from the latter place 
to Kohrar and Kuraon, ’ivkicli is here crossed by that from Manda 
to Ghurpur and Partabpur. The Allahabad- road is metalled 
from Karcliana to the railway station of the same name, situated 
in the village of Eampur, about two miles to the north. In 
addition to the tahsil buildings there is a registration office, a 
police station, a post-office, a cattle-pound, a middle vernacular 
school and a training school for teachers. Markets are held twice 
a week in Hindupur, but the trade is of little importance. The 
Joint population of the two villages was 1,373 in 1891 and at the 
last census 1,620, including 186 Musalmans and a colony of Bais 
Rajputs. The latter are the owuiers of Karcliana, which has an 
area of 577 acres and is assessed at Rs. 1,100. 


KARCHANA Tahsil. 

This tahsil is conterminous wdth the pargana of Arail and 
occupies the north-central portion of the tract lying south of 
the Jumna and Ganges. These rivers form the northern 
boundary, the former separating the tahsil from Allahabad and 
the latter dividing it from Phulpur and Handia,, To the w'est 
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is pargana Bara, and on the south the river Tons separates 
Karehana from Moja. The tahsil has a maximum length of some 
10 miles from north to south and an extrorno breadth of about 
22 miles. The area is liable to vary from time to time owing 
to the fluvial action of the Ganges and Jumna ; and for tlio five 
years ending with 1906-07 it averaged 167.356 acres or 261*5 
square miles. 

Karehana differs greatly from the rest of the trans- J umna 
country and rather resembles an ordinary pargana of the Buab. 
Along the rivers is the usual liigli ridge of light sandy soil with 
a large admixture of hanhar, scored by numerous ravines which 
carry down the drainage from the interior. Those features aro 
more strongly marked along the Jumna and Tons than towards 
the Ganges, for in the latter ease the slope down to the river is 
more gradual and the ravines aro less extensive. In the north- 
east, near the confluence of the Ganges and the Tons the upland is 
separated from the present alluvial kaehhav by a good tract of 
low-lying loam which doubtless represents an old bed of the larger 
river. Here the water level is so high that no irrigation is required 
and the crops raised are of a superior description. Below the 
high bank, which forms a ridge ranging in width from one to tliree 
miles, there is a varying strip of low and recent alluvium, espe- 
cially at the junction of the Ganges and Tons and on the islands of 
the Ganges j but in either case changes are frequent and extensive, 
for sucli lands arc liable at any time to have tlieir value largely 
increased by fresh deposits, or on the other hand to bo entirely 
obliterated hj the action of the river. The alluvial 1»olt is very 
narrow along the Jumna, save in two places, the largest expanse 
occurring shortly after the river leaves the confines of Bara. 
On the upland ridge the khmif is the main harvest and the vabl 
is almost confined to gram; for irrigation is almost impossible 
})y reason of the sandy nature of the sub-soil and tlie u'reat Jeidh 
at which water is found. 

The contra! portion of the tahsil is of a somewhat varied 
description Along the Bara borders outcrops of rock, alternat- 
ing with depressions of mar soil, occur in a few villages ;■ but 
the predominant feature is a shallow basin of stiff clay, in places 
giving way to inferior rice laud called okmicliar, which closely 
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resembles the usar of the Diiab. This basin receives most of 
the drainage from the Bara hills, the overflow finding its way 
into the ravines of tho Jumna and Tons. The prevalent crop is 
coarse rice and irrigat'on is obtained from a nnmbor of small 
jhils and tanks. This clay tract merges into a level expanse of 
fine loam which stretches northwards and east%vards to tho high 
hanks of tlic rivers, and is crossed centrally by a large nala 
discharging part of tho drainage from the Avest into the Ganges. 
Tho embankment of the East Indian Bailway has hero xrroved of 
considerable value in checking the extension of the Ganges 
ravines, and in the north-east the ditference in tho quality of the 
lands on either side of the railway is often very marked. The 
loam tract is fairly supplied Avith irrigation from wells, though 
in several villages the facilities are deficient, and others depend 
on shallow tals Avhich dry up when their services are chiefly in 
demand. In this tract tho rain is the more important harvest 
and the crops are often of a high quality. 

Karchana is much more fully developed than the neighbour- 
ing tahsils to the south and west. The cultivated area was 
104,057 acres as early as 1840, while at the folloAving settlement 
it was 108,83(3 acres. Since that time there has been a slight 
improvement, the average for the five years ending with 1906-07 
being 111,894 acres or 66-86 per cent., a proportion Avhich is 
exceeded only in the Allahabad tahsil. There has been a much 
more rapid extension of the area hearing two crops in the year, 
AAdiicIi now averages 19,124 acres or 17-09 per cent, of the not 
cultivation. The barren area, exclusive of 16,457 acres under 
Avater and 4,959 taken up by rail Avays, roads, buildings and tho 
like, araoim(;s to 5,823 acres, which gives the lowest proporfnon in 
the district; but much o£ the eulturable area, 28,223 acres or 
IG’SO per cent, in all, is of little value. The latter figure includes 
9,022 acres of groves, which are remarkably abundant in almost 
every part of the tahsil; 4,332 acres of current fallow, Avhieh is 
under tillage in most years ; and 14,868 acres of old falloAV and 
wasi-, 0 , the bulk of AAdrieh is poor land, broken by ravines or 
possessing a sandy nnirrigable soil. Save in the loam tract, 
means of irrigation are distinctly ])oor, and tho tahsil depends 
largely on the rainfall. On. an average 16,287 acres or 13-66 
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per cent, of the cultivation are irrigated, and of this 57*4 per 
eent. is supjdic'd from wells, tho remainder obtaining water fi’om 
the small natural reservoirs, ou which no reliance can l )0 placed 
in years of drought. 

Tho hharif area almost invariably exceeds that of tlio rdhi^ 
though sometimes the positions are reversed, the former averag- 
ing 06,683 and the latter G4,18G acres during the five years 
ending with 1900-07. The crops resemble those of the Duab 
rather tlian those grown in the rest of the trans- Jumna tract. 
Rice is tho chief autumn staple, averaging 39T1 per cent, of the 
harvest, and almost the whole is of the early variety, transplanted 
rice being found only in the western villages. Next comes 
hajva^ alone or mixed with nrJicir, occupying 29‘G9, and then 
jv,ar and arhar with r7‘52, while Jeodon with 4*4, mnwan with 
2*92, cotton with 2*42 and sugarcane with l'S7 per cent, make up 
the bulk of the remainder, small areas being under autumn pulses, 
hemp, oilseeds and garden crops. In the rahi 33-o4 per cent, of 
the area is sown with gram and 23*7S with gram and barley. 
The latter by itself takes up 16*51, wheat 8*19, i)eas 7*83 and wheat 
mixed with barley or gram 3*69 per cent. There is a consider- 
able amount of linseed and mamr and 1,425 acres of poppy on 
an average. 

The cultivation is mainly in the hands of Brahmans, Kurmis, 
Rajputs and Ahirs. In 1907-08 the total area included in hold- 
ings was 121,050 acres, the difference between this and the area 
under actual tillage being much less than in the rest of Jamiia- 
par, as tho former includes comparatively little fallow. No 
more than 8*5 per cent, was cultivated by proprietors, while 35*23 
was held by occupancy tenants, the proportion having under- 
gone a very marked decrease since 1870, 54*47 ]>y tenante-at-will 
and *88 per cent, by ox-proprietary tenants, the small remainder 
being rent-free. The rent rate is comparatively high, averaging 
Es. 4*86 for occupancy and Rs. 4*76 for other tenants, w’-hosc 
koldings are generally of inferior quality, while shihnis, who 
are in possession of 18*4 per cent, of the area, pay on an average 
Rs. 6*82. It should be noted^ that the occupancy area is in 
reality very much larger than would appear from returns, for 
there is a large amoupt of land held by tenants of twelve years^ 
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standing, who have not been recorded as oecupaney tenants, 
the privileged classes in 1904 holding as much as 69 per 
cent, of the whole. There is very little ■ncmtor cultivation and 
in this tahsil it was not treated separately for assessment pur- 
poses. 

The revenue at successive settlements and the present 
demand with its incidence are shown in the apxiendix."** The 
present assessment was made for 30 years by Mr. A. W, Pirn 
in 1904. There is a large alluvial area, embracing 18 malmls on 
the Jumna and 81 on the Ganges, which was assessed in 1904-05 
at Es. 13,771. Altogether there are 383 villages and 877 mahals. 
Of the latter 228 are single and 339 joint 17 are 

perfect and 289 imperfect pattidari, while four are held in 
hhaiyackara tenure. The original inhabitants are said to have 
been Bhars, but they were ejected from the western portion by 
the ancestors of the Pathans of Iradatganj, from the north by 
Bais Eajputs who came in the days of Akbar, from the east 
by the Hirapuri Pandes of Panasa and from the south by the 
Gaharwars. At the x)resent time 328 mahals are owned by Eai 
Eagho Prasad Singh Bahadur of Baraon, while other landowners 
of note include the Maharaja of Benares, the Pathans of Iradat- 
ganj, the Bhuinhars of Birpiir and Panasa, the Bais Eajputs 
of Karchana and ICnlmai, Eai Eadha Eawan of Daraganj and 
Babu Kamta Nath Bhargava. 

The j)oj)ulation of the tahsil is far more dense than in the 
rest of the trans- Jumna tract, the rate of 487 per square mile 
approximating rather to that of the Duab than to that of 
the adjoining tahsils to the south and west. There has been 
but little increase during the past half-century. The total rose 
from 120,502 in 1853 to 123,350 in 1865, only' to fail to 120,875 
in 1872 j though in 1881 it was 124,094 and ten years later 
134,818. A marked decline accompanied the famine of 1896-97, 
with the result that in 1901 the number of inhabitants was 
127,327, of whom 63,479 were females, while of the former 
number 117,091 were Hindus, 10,044 Musalmans, 43 Christians 
and 149 of other religions, including 129 Buddhists, at that time 
incarcerated in the Naini jail. The principal Hindu castes are 
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BrahnmnSj 20,699 j Cliamars, 16^62; Iviirmis, 10,214; AMrs, 
9,008, and Rajputs, G,451. Next in order come Kaehhis, Koris, 
Pasis, Gaclariyas and Lohars. TIio Rajputs are ehiofly Bais, 
Dikhits, Gaurs, Chaiidels and Galiarwars, l)ut many (dlier oiaois 
are represented. 0£ the Musalmans 4,013 wore dcsiiriljod as 
Sheikhs, while the remainder are for the most part Jiilaha,s, 
Behnas and Pathans. 

The essentially agricultural nature of the tahsil is ahuii- 
dantly proved hy the census returns, which show that more than 
85 per cent, of the inhabitants depend directly on cultivation. 
There are no manufactures of any importance whatever, beyond 
those carried on in the central prison at Naini, nin* is there 
any town deserving the name except Karma, where is the 
largest cattle market in the district. Karehana itself , though the 
head quarters of the tahsildar and the sub-regi.strar, is a mere 
village, and the only other places of any size arc Panasa, Akorha 
and Baraon, the seat of Rai Ragho Prasad Narayan Singh 
Bahadur, who has built a sugar factory there. The markets, 
fairs, schools and post-offices of the tahsil are shown in the 
appendix. 

The greater part of the tahsil is well provided with means 
of communication. The main line of the East Indian Railway 
traverses the eastern half of the tahsil, passing tlirough the sta- 
tions of Naini, Chheoki, Karehana and Birpur ; and from*Naini 
runs the branch line to Jubbulporo connected with the former by 
a loop from Chheoki so as to give through communication between 
Bombay and Calcutta. The only station on this branch is at 
Jasra. A metalled road connects Naini static u and jail with 
Allahabad, being a branch from the Jubbulporo road, the metall- 
ing of which is not maintained for more tlian ten miles. Fi'om 
Naini an unmotalled road leads to Karehana, 'whero it crosses 
that from Mauda and Panasa to Karma, Ghurpur and Derwa, and 
thence continues to Kohrar; but the largo tract of country in tho 
south of tho tahsil between the Kohrar and Jubbulporo roads is 
devoid of anything but rough village cart-tracks. In former 
days there was a large river traffic, Bikar on tho Jumna being an 
important depot for the grain trade with Mirzapiir ; but this has 
long disappeared, while the influence of railways is also to be 
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seen in the abandonment of the old Jubbiilpore road. In the 
appendix will be found a list showing the various ferries over 
the fliimna; Ganges and Tons. 

The tahsil is included in the circle of the Allahabad munsif, 
and for revenue and criminal administration forms a subdivision 
in the charge of a fulbpowered deputy collector. For police 
purposes there are stations at Karehana and Ghurimr, but a 
portion of the area belongs to the Mutiganj thana, of which 
tiiore is a dei^eiident outpost at Naini. 


KARMA, Pargana Arail, Tahsil Kaechana. 

This small but flourishing town stands in 25°18'K. and 
Sl°ol'E. on an unmetalled road running eastwards from the 
Jubbulpore road near Jasra to Karehana, at a distance of five 
miles from the latter and 12 miles south from Allahabad. 
A branch of this road goes through Ghurpiir to Partabpur and 
this is Joined by a cross road from Karma at Chak Ghansham 
Das, about a mile to the north. Karma is the chief market 
of the tahsil and the trade in cattle and hides is greater than 
in any other part of the idistrict. There is a post-office here, 
as well as a cattle-pound and a lower primary school. The 
population was 3,204 in 1881 and rose to 3,426 in 1891, while at 
last census of 1901 it had dropped to 3,293, of whom 734 were 
Mushlmans. . 

The place has been administered under Aet KX of 1856 
since 1860 and the provisions of the Village Sanitation Act, 1892, 
are also in force. In 1907-08 there were 1,123 houses in the 
town, of which 514 were assessed, the income from the house- 
tax for that and the two preceding years averaging Es. 720, which 
gave an incidence of Re. 1-5-8 per assessed house and Re. 0-3-4 
per head of population. The total annual receipts were Es. 784, 
including the initial balance, and the expenditure averaged 
Rs. 819, of which the chief items were Rs. 345 for the town 
chauJddarSf llB. 144 for a conservancy staff and Rs. 167 for 
minor public works of improvement. The lands of Karma are 
845 acres in extent, some 630 being under cultivation, and pay 
a revenue of Es. 2,525. The owner is Balm Kamta Nath Bhar - 
gava, a well known banker of Allahabad. 
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KHAIEAGAEH Twcgana, mch Meja TtM, 

KHIEI; JPargana Ki-iaikagabh, Taksil Meja. 

A sia,all village in the west of the tahsilj standing in 25° 
2'lsr. and 81°4;9'E., on the unmetalled road from Itlanda and 
Kuraon to Shankargarh, which is here joined by one leading to 
Kohrar and Meja, at a distance of 29 miles from Allahabad 
and 21 miles from the tahsil head quarters. The place contained 
878 inhabitants in 1901, including 190 Musalmans, and is 
noteworthy only as possessing a police station, a post-office, a 
cattle-pound, an inspection bungalo.w and a small bazar, in 
which markets are held twice a week. Near the police station 
is an eneamping-groiind and opposite the latter is an old temple, 
where an annual fair takes place during the Dasahra festival. 
The Muhammadans possess a fine mosque, built recently by a 
noted Faqir named Kamal Shah, who resides here and has acquired 
a considerable following. The village has an area of 1,475 
acres, but less than half of this is cultivated ; the revenue demand 
is Es.750 and the owner is Eaja Drigbijai Singh of Baiya, 

KIWAI Pargana, Tahsil Handia. 

This pargana forms the southern portion of the ITandia tahsil, 
being bounded on the north by TMah, and on the south by the 
Ganges, which separates it from pargana Khairagarh. To the. west 
lies pargana Jhusi of the Phulpur tahsil, while on the east and 
south-east the boundary marches with the Mirzapur district. The 
total area is liable to vary from year to year owing to the action 
of the Ganges, and during the five years ending with 1907-08 
averaged 92,347 acres or 144*3 square miles. 

The pargana was known by its present name at least as early 
as the days of Akbar and has since undergone little change. 
When the rest of the district was ceded to the Company by the 
Nawab Wazir in 1801, Kiwai or Handia, as it was then called 
after the principal town, was retained in the dominions of Oudh 
but the arrangement proved very unsatisfactory and on the 
restoration of several tracts in the north of Oudh in 1816 Kiwai 
was given to the Company in exchange. It is a rich agricultural 
tract with a good soil and ample means of irrigation in ordinary 
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years. The population rose from 80,137 in 1853 to 83,891 in 
1865, but then fell to 79,028 in 1872, though it afterwards 
increased to 85,768 in 1881 and to 89,006 ten years later. In 
1901 a decline was again observed, the number of inhabitants 
being 87,263 of whom 44,224 were females : the total ineluding 
81,431 Hindus and 5,832 Miisalmans. There are 314 villages, 
but few places are of any size or importance. Even Handia is 
but a fair-sized village, while Kiwai itself is quite insignificant. 
It stands near the Mirzapur border in 25®27']!!7. and 82®21'E., at 
a distance of twelve miles north-east from the tahsil head quarters, 
near the road from Baraut to Malethu in Mirzapur, and at the last 
census contained only 299 inhabitants, principally Rajputs of the 
Monas clan. Besides Handia there are nine places with more than 
1,000 inhabitants, but the largest is Saidahad with a population of 
1,600 and none is of any interest except perhaps Baraut, which 
once contained a police station, and Lachhagir on the Ganges, 
in former days a flourishing market and a favourite place of 
pilgrimage. 


KOHKHIRAJ, Fccrgana Kaea, Tahsil Sirathu. 

Formerly the village of Koh was divided into two portions 
known as Koh Khiraj or revenue-paying Koh and Koh Inam or 
revenue-free Koh; but though the name of Koh Inam is still shown 
on the maps, the site was completely destroyed in 1858 owing to' 
the rebellion of the inhabitants and the revenue-free grant was 
confiscated. The present village stands in 25®36'N. and 8 1 ®30^E,, 
at a distance of 24 miles north-west from Allahabad, a little to the 
north of the grand trunk road. On the latter is a large military 
eneamping-ground with a store-depdt attached, and hard by is a 
police station and a post-office. From the eneamping-groimd a 
metalled road leads south to Bharwari, about "two miles distant, 
and on to Manjhanpur and the Rajapur ferry. The village, which 
at the last census contained 2,617 inhabitants, including 517 
Musalmans, is of little importance, but is noticeable as possessing 
an ancient mosque, now in ruins, with a Persian inscription 
stating that it was built in 1384, during the reign of Firoz 
Shah, by Qazi liisam-ud-din Hasan.* The village lands extend 
— J-. A. S. B., 1880, 
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northwards to the bank of the Ganges, wliere is a ferry leading to 
Naiibaafca on the opposite side. The total area is 2,068 acres and 
the revenue demand of Rs. 3,149 is paid by a number of petty 
0 rt'?]WW?CM‘s of different castes. 

KOHRAR, Pargam KHAiEAGAEHi Tahsil Meja. 

The village of Kohrar or Kohnrar, which gives its name to 
one of the tappas of Khairagarh, stands in 25°S']Sr. and Sl®59' 
E., on high ground overlooking the valley of the Tons, which is 
crossed about half a mile to the north by the road from. Allahabad 
to Kuraon, the former being some 23 miles distant. A branch 
road goes from the ferry to Khiri on the south-west, while another 
leads eastwards from the village to Meja, about eight miles away, 
v’ith a branch to Sirsa from Bhatauli. On the high bank of the 
river are the ruins of an old fort and liard by is a bungalow 
belonging ta tho Manda estate, while near the village is an 
ancient haoli or large well, now in disrepair, with steps leading 
dow'n to the water. Kohrar till recently possessed a police out- 
post, but is now a place of little importance, though well known 
as a road junction. The population numbered 2,093 in 1881 and 
2,038 ten years later, but in 1901 it was only 1,718, including a 
large number of Brahmans, 172 Musalmans and 169 Jains. The 
place contains a small school and has a flourishing bazar, in which 
•markets are held twice a week. The area of the village is 2,696 
acres, but only some 660 acres are cultivated and the revenue 
demand is lls. 1,050. The owners are the Raja of Manda, the 
Baraon family and a large body of resident Bralimans. The fort 
was for a long time the chief seat of the Gaharwars, wJio proba])ly 
built the fine old temple 8t>me twvt miles to the east of tlie village, 
wlierc a large fair is held on the occasion of tho Sheoratri festival. 


KOSAM, Pargana Kaeaei, Talmil Manji-ianpui?,. 

The twin ^'illages of Kosam Inam and Kosam Kliiraj stand 
on the bank of the Jumna, in 25°20'N. and 8i®24'JI!., at a dis- 
tance of some tw^olve miles . south from. Man jhanpnr and nine 
miles west from Sarai Akil. The place is chiefly noted for its 
archteological remains, which have already been closcribod in 
chapter V. The vast fort is inhabited only by a few Mallahs, 
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who subsist on cultivation and the manufacture of hempen sack- 
ing. Kosam Inam lies to the west and Kosam Ivhiraj to the east 
of the fort^ and in 1901 they had a eonibined population of 2,374 
persons, including 210 Musalmans and numbers of Kewats and 
Khatiks. The total area of the two villages is 3,159 acres and 
the revenue demand is Es. 4,101. The old 0 am mrZars are Saiyids, 
descended from Saiyid Hisam of Karari, who is said to have 
taken the place under the orders of Ala-ud-din Muhammad Shah 
and to have received the land from that Sultan. It is clear that 
the place was an old Musalman settlement, for in Kosam Inam is 
an ancient but dilapidated mosque with an inscription on two 
stone slabs, stating that it was built in 1392, during the reign of 
Ibrahim Shah of Jaimpiir, by one Sheikh Firoz, who '.endowed it 
with four bighas of land. The Saiyids, however, have sold most 
of their property to a Behna, who has acquired wealth by grain- 
dealing and money-lending. 

About three miles west of Kosam is the rocky hill of 
Pabhosa, also mentioned in chapter V. On it is a pillar of the 
great trigonometricar survey and also a Jain temple, said to 
mark the birthplace of the fourth Jain tirthanJeara. People of 
this creed resort hither during the winter months from all parts 
of India, and the old connection of the xdace with the Jains is 
X^roved by the discovery of Jain images and carvings in the 
neighbouring fields. Tradition relates that Pabhosa was a 
mubhcdla of Kausambi and was inhabited by stone masons. The 
village of Pabhosa is a small xdace with a population of 768 x^er- 
sons at the 1901 census. The site stands at the foot of the hill on 
the river bank, and tire village lands, which are 1,380 acres 
in extent and are assessed at Es. 1,466, are owned partly by 
Thakur Jaswant Singh, the head of the Bisens of Shahpur, and 
partly by the widow of Lala Sumer Ohand Jaini, a banker of 
Allahabad. 

KOTWA, Parham Jhusi, 2Wm2 .PiroLPUE. 

A very large but otherwise unimportant agricultural vil- 
lage, standing in 25°23'I:ir. and 82°PE,, on the unmetallcd 
road leading southwards from Phulpur and the bazar of Hanii- 
manganj on the grand trank road to Bobawal on the Ganges, at a 
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distance of eleven miles from Allahabad and 13 miles eoiith™ 
south west from the tahsil head quarters. Between KoWa and 
Deokali on the north runs the branch line of the Bengal and North- 
Western Eailwajj which has a station here. The village is almost 
hidden among mango groves, which are extraordinarily extensive 
in the neighbourhood. The population numbered 4,106 in 1881 
and 4jl63 ton years later, but by 1901 it had dropped to 3,762, 
of whom all save 108 were Hindus. About one-fourth of the 
inhabitants are Bais Eajputs, who have long held possession 
of the land. The village contains an aided school, w’hile at 
Kakra, a short distance to the south, is an ancient temple of 
Mahadeo, where a very large fair is held annually on the 5th of 
Sawan, 

KURAON, Fargana Khaieagaeh, Tahsil Meja. 

The village of Kuraon stands in 24°69'N. and 82°4'E., 
at a distance of 11 miles south from Meja and 35 from Allahabad, « 
It possesses a police station, a post-office, an inspection bungalow, 
a cattle-pound, a lower primary school and a small bazar in 
which markets are held twice a week. The place derives its 
importance from its central situation at the junction of six 
roads. That to Meja is now being metalled throughout, and 
the others lead to Manda, to Drummondganj in Mirzapur, to 
Eewah, to Khiri and Shaukargarh and to Kohrar and Allahabad, 
Otherwise the village is a poor place, situated in a precarious part 
of the pargana, and at the last census contained only 1,100 in- 
habitants, of whom 212 were Musalmans. It is owned by Raja 
Drigbijai Singh of Daiya, who pays a revenue of Rs. 1,300, 
the total area of the village being 1,816 acres, of which 1,087 
were cultivated in 1908. 

MAR Fargana, Tahsil B-AismA. 

This pargana comprises the northern and larger portion of 
the Handia tahsil, extending northwards from Kiw’-ai to the 
Jaunpur boundary. To the east the border marches for a few 
miles with pargana Bhadohi of Mirzapur, wffiile to the west lies 
Jhusi and to the north-west pargana Sikandra. The tract con- 
sists roughly of two stretches of lowlying land on either side ©f 
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a high ridge o£ loam running eastwards into Mirzapur, and on 
the whole the country is fertile, fairly well cultivated and 
densely populated. The total area is 97,847 acres or 152‘9 
square miles. 

The pai’gana was known by its present name at least as early 
as the days of Akbar ; but though it must at one time have been 
at least of local importance, Mah is at present nothing but an 
old ruined fort situated within the village of Jalalpur, a small 
place of 1,024 inhabitants, some six miles south from Phulpur 
on the road leading from that town to Handia, The fort is 
said to be called after a Bhar Kaja, who wms overthrown by 
Baghels. The latter afterwards became Musalmans and changed 
the name of the village to Jalalpur in honour of Akbar. Here 
resided a noted saint named Sha<h Kamal, whose tomb is still an 
object of veneration. There is another celebrated tomb at Dam- 
gara, a small village on the Barna, which contains a mosque, 
a Ichangah or monastery and the shrine of Shah Basit Ali, a 
native of Bargaon in the Soraon tahsil, who- lived as a hermit in 
the jungles along the Barna. There he met Tiliait Eai, who 
was a young man in poor circumstances at the time, and he 
presented him with a qalamdan or inkstand, the traditional badge 
of office of a minister. By virtue of the saint’s gift Tikait Eai 
rose to be prime minister to Asaf-ud-daula, and in gratitude to 
his patron he built the mosque and shrine at Damgara, endowing 
it with three revenue-free villages. - He had, it is said, offered 
the saint 42 villages, but the gift was refused. The land is still 
revenue-free, but only a fraction remains in the hands of Basit 
All’s descendants. 

There are 314 villages in the pargana, but the great majority 
are very small, Barethi, Soron and Ara Kalan alone containing 
more than 1,500 inhabitants apiece. The population of the 
pargana was 89,337 in 1853, but dropped to 86,263 in 1865, 
afterwards rising to 87,649 in 1872 and to 98,986 in 1881. 
Since the latter year it has slowly declined, falling to 98,083 in 
1891, while at the next census it was 96,018, of whom 48,344 
ivero females, the total including 85,582 Hindus, 10,434 Musal- 
mans and two others. The average density was 636 to the 
(square mile, or rather higher than that of Kiwai» 
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MAISTDA; Pargrawa Khaieagabtt, Tahsil Meja. 

The small town of Manda stands in 25°6'N. and 82®16' E.^ 
at a distance of 39 miles from Allatiabad and about I t miles 
from the talisil head quarters. A metalled road leads northwards 
to Bharatganj and the Nahwai railway station, now named Manda 
Eoad, there connecting with the road to Karchana and Naini, 
while nnmetalled roads go westwards to Meja and south-westwards 
to Kuraon, both crossing the Saraiha torrent a short distance 
from the town. The town is built at tho foot of a low range of 
hills and above it stands the old stone fort In which the Raja has 
liis residence. The population of the place numbered 3,222 in 
1881 and rose to 3,566 ten years later; but in 1901 it was only 
8,261, of whom 422 were Musalmans. Among the Hindus are 
many Brahmans, while numerous Eaqirs of the Niraiijani and 
Nirbani alcliaras reside here. Markets are held in the town twice 
a week, but the trade is small and there are no maniifactiires. 
The place possesses a police-station, a post-office and an upper 
X)rimary school. A large fair, attended by some 5,000 persons, 
takes place during the Dasabra festival. Manda is said to have 
been founded by the Bhars, who were ejected by the Gaharwars, 
while the name is locally derived from an ascetic named Mando 
Bikki. The village is of immense extent, covering 10,627 acres ; 
but only 512 acres were- cultivated in 1908 and the total revenue 
demand is Rs. 950. 


MANJHANPUR, Pargan'i Kaeari, Mastjhaotub. 

The small town of Manjhanpur stands in 25°32']Sr. and 
81°22^E., at a distance of 3 1 miles west from Allahabad and 
about 8 miles soutli-wost from Bharwari station, with which it 
is connected hy a metalled road. Unmetalled roads lead north- 
west to Sirathu, west to Dhata and south to Karari. Tho site is 
somewhat straggling and includes that of Pata, an adjoining 
village on tho south-west. The poxralation numbered 3,143 X 30 r- 
soiis in 1881, but ten years later it had fallen to 2,968, though 
at the last census in 1901 it was 3,221, including 1,113 Mmsal- 
mans and a large number of Banias. 

In addition to the tahsil buildings and a rogistratioji (jffiee, 
Manjhanxmr possesses a police station, a post-office, a cattlo-pound 
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and an upper primary school, as well as a private Arabic school 
maintained ])y Chaudhri Ghiilam Haidar, the head of the Saiyid 
family wliich owns the place. Markets of some local importance 
are lield here twice a week and are frequented by grain dealers 
from Cawnpore and other distant marts. A small fair takes 
place on the 18bh day of Chait. Tlie town was administered 
under Act XX of 1856 from 1861 to 1909, when the measure 
was ^ 7 ithdrawn on account of the unimportant nature of the 
place and the j)overty of the inhabitants. The average yield of 
the house-tax was some Rs. 750 annually. The mauza of 
Manjhanpur Pata is 2,121 acres in extent and pays a revenue 
of Rs. 2,745. 


MANJHANPUR Talisil. 

This tahsil comprises the south-western part of the Duab tract 
and consists of the two x^arganas of Karari and Atharban, each 
of which forms the subject of a separate article. It is bounded on 
the north by Sirathii, on the east by jeargana Chail, on the west 
by the Fatehxmr district and on the south by the Jumna, beyond 
which lies the district of Banda. The total area is liable to vary 
but little on account of fluvial action, for the strip of low 
alluvium is seldom of great width and loss in onejilace is usually 
compensated by gain elsewhere. The average for the five years 
ending with 1906-07 was 175,590 acres or 274'36 square miles, 

For a considerable distance the north-eastern boundary is 
formed by the Sasur Khaderi, along the course of which runs a 
strijj of inferior land, in jAaces covered with dhak jungle and 
often broken by ravines. Through the centre of x)argana Karari 
flows the Kinahi, a drainage channel which rises near the 
Atharban border and takes a south-easterly course towards the 
Jumna, which it joins in the south-west corner of pargana Chail. 
The banks of this nala are scored by ravines, which extend 
inland on either bank to a distance varying from a quarter of a 
mile in the west to a full mile in the south-east. The u^flands 
between the Kinahi and the Sasur Khaderi are of good quality, 
fairly level, witli ii fertile loam soil and generally possessing 
adequate means of irrigation from earthen wells. South of the 
former stream the country is equally well wooded, but the soil k 
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sandy, wells are less numerous and irrigation was derived 
mainly from the many tanks till the introduction of the canal, 
which crosses the Kiiiahi near Nagriha and supplies the southern 
area from the Birauncha and Kanaili distributaries. These 
channels have immensely benefited the high ground which crowns 
tlie Jumna cliff. There the soil is very sandy or else of a gritty 
character and full of hanlixtr, while natural moans of irrigation 
are wholly absent. The level rises steadily to the summit of the 
cliff, the face of which is marked by great fissures and ravines 
leading down to the river. 

The Atharban pargana generally resembles the southern 
portion of Karari. There is the same comparative absence of 
wells, the same prevalence of jhils, with extensive stretches of 
rice and gram cultivation in their neighbourhood, and the same 
abundance of groves. The upland and larger portion of the 
pargana, however, has been immensely improved by the 
advent of canal irrigation, and along the course of the Dhata 
distributary, which is supplemented by the Sonari minor on the 
north and the Amina distributary and its branches on the south, 
the vabi cultivation is of a very fine description. The soil is for 
the most part a light loam save in the depressions, where it 
stiffens into a heavy clay. The southern portion of the pargana 
is of a very different character. The upper tableland slopes 
sharply to the south, marking what was probably at some 
remote period the high bank of the Jumna, the course of this 
ridge running from Hinauta on the Fatebpiir boundary east” 
wards to Amina. The lowlands south of the ridge resemble 
Biindelkhand rather than the Duab. The soil is dark and friable, 
irrigation from any source is difficult, and there are large patches 
of dhahi babul and scrub jungle, the remnants of the old Atharban 
forest, which harbour numbers of nilgai, antelope and wild pig. 
In the west the most conspicuous feature is the great Alwara lake, 
but to the east of this broad and shallow basin the level rises in 
a series of undulations towards the Jumna cliff, the villages are 
cut up by ravines, the soil is very poor and full of hanJear, while 
at Pabhosa is the remarkable outcrop of Vindhyan rock which 
rises to a height of 565 feet and is noteworthy as the only hill in 
the entire Duab south of the Siwaliks, 
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The tahsil is highly developed and has made great strides 
since 1840, when the cultivated area was 98,137 acres. Tlie 
figure rose to 109,600 at the last settlement in 1870, while for the 
five years ending with 1906-07 the average was 115,357 acres or 
65*7 per cent. The proportion is identical in both parganas, but 
Karari has the advantage in the matter of double-cropping, 
which ill the tahsil as a whole extends to 25,101 acres or 21 ‘76 per 
cent, of the entire cultivation, but amounts to 23’9 in Karari as 
compared with 18*9 per cent, in Atharban. It is doubtful 
whether there is much room for further extension of tillage, for out 
of 26,515 acres classed as culturable 3,897 are current fallow and 
no less than 8,154 acres, or 4’64 per cent, of the entire area, are 
under groves, the proportion rising to 6*8 per cent, in Atharban, 
which is more thickly wooded than any other part of the Duab. 
The rest is chiefly old fallow of an inferior description, little if at 
all better than much of the barren area. The latter aggregates 
33,718 acres or 19*2 per cent, of the total; but of this 17,685 acres 
are under water and 4,272 are occupied by roads, sites and build- 
ings, leaving but a modest amount of actually sterile land. The 
irrigated area averages 25,795 'acres or 22‘36 per cent, of the 
cultivation, but this has on occasions been exceeded by 7,000 acres 
or more. Though, the amount is much lower than in Sirathu, 
there has been a great imj)rovement of late years on account of 
the canals, which now suj^iJly 40 per cent, of the irrigation. 
Wells are almost unknown in Atharban, but they constitute the 
chief source in Karari, while nearly one-third of the w^atered 
area in both parganas is supplied from jhils and tanks. 

The areas sown with hharif and rahi crops are approxi- 
mately equal, averaging 70,602 and 69,233 acres respectively, 
the relative position depending on the nature of the season. In 
the former rice covers 37*75 per cent, of the area sown, and this 
is of the early variety save for some 2,300 acres of transplanted 
rice, principally confined to the Alwara basin. Next follow 
^iiaT and arhar with 32*34, hajra and arlim with 15*14, cotton 
with 6*92 and sar%^yc&'?^ with 3*49 per cent. No other crop is of 
any importance. There are on an average 660 acres of sugarcane 
and smaller amounts of Jcodon) oilseeds, hemp and garden crops. 
In th.Q mU the chief crop, as usual^ is gram, this by itseK* 
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covering 31*8 and when mixed with barley 31-20 per cent, of the 
area sown. Wheat alone makes up 15*28 and in combination 
with gram or barley 5-71, while the latter constitutes 6-55 and 
peas 4-57 per cent. There is a fair amount of poppy, but thes 
area under other crops is negligible. 

The cultivating body consists mainly of Rajputs, Rrahmans 
and Kurmis in pargana Atharban, and of Brahmans, Lodhs, 
Chamars, Kurmis, Pasis and Ahirs in Karari. In 1907-08 the 
total area included in holdings was 122,783 acres and of this 
16*08 per cent, was cultivated by proprietors, the proportion 
being considerably higher in Atharban than in Karari. Occu- 
pancy tenants held 44*79, tenants-at-will 37*22 and ex-proprietary 
tenants 1*19 per cent., the remainder being rent-free ; but though 
there has apparently been a great decrease in the occupancy 
area since the settlement, this is not really the case, since much 
of the land is held by tenants of twelve years’ standing who have 
not been entered as having a right of occupancy. Rents are paid 
almost exclusively in cash and the recorded rates are Rs. 4T6 
for occupancy and Rs. 4*83 for other tenants, the figure being 
much higher in Karari than in the rest of the tahsil. An area of 
20,952 acres or 17*1 per cent, of the holdings is sub-let and the 
shihni rental averages Rs. 7*16 per acre. 

Tables given in the appendix show the revenue assessed at 
succeeding settlements, the iH-esent demand and its incidence.* 
The total is apt to vary slightly, as there are 49 alluvial mahah, 
in most eases of very small area, and these were last settled in 
1905-06 at Rs. 3,371. Altogether there are 293 villages and those 
were divided into 797 mahals in 1907-08, the latter comprising 
165 held in single and 302 in joint toil ur(3, 238 of the 

perfect and 78 of the imperfect type and 14 hhclyaGhmt. 

mcihals. As in the other Diiab tahsils, Musalmans are the cliicf 
proprietors, in 1907-08 holding 30*5 per cent, of the total area, 
though this represents a considerable loss during the previous 
thirty years. Rajputs with 23*18 have lost ono-teiith of their 
estates, but other castes have gained ground, notably Banias with 
8 and Kay asths with 9 '94 per cent. Brahmans own as much as 
18‘6 and Kurmis with 8*38 per cent, have made steady progress. 


* Appeaclix, tables IX and X, 
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Small areas belong to Khattris^ Kalwars, Goshains and Aliira. 
The principal estates belong to Saiyids. Azhar-nl-Hasan of 
Asarlia holds eleven whole villages and nine ma/iafs ; Iftikhar 
Husain of Mahawaii has ten villages and three malials ; 
Chaiullui Ghnlam Haidar of Manjhanpur has 21 villages and 
one mahal ; and Mazahir Husain of Karari has seven villages 
and one mahal. These lie mainly in the Karari x^^J’gana, 
while in Atharban Thakiir Jaswant Singh of Shahpur owns 26 
villages and one mahal ^ assessed at Rs. 9,000 ; and another 
Bisen, Thakur Sheo Dayal Singh of Unon, holds three villages. 
Besides these the Tiwaris of Birauneha own 28 villages, 
wdiile the Pathan family of Dia are in possession of four villages. 

The tahsil is less densely populated than any other part 
of the Dual), in consequence of the indifferent character of the 
soil in the southern portions of both parganas : the rate at the 
last census being only 473T per square mile. There has been 
a large increase in the population during the past half-century, 
for in 1853 the total was but 115,944. This dropped to 115,822 
in 1865, but afterwards rose to 116,217 in 1872, to 120,283 
in 1881, and to 131,688 ten years later. The census of 1901, 
however, marked a decline, for the tract suffered somewhat 
during the famine of 1896-97. The number of inhabitants was 
129,798, including 64,057 females, and of this number 116,796 
were Hindus, 12,907 Musalmans, 70 Jains, 12 Sikhs, 9 Ary as and 
4 Christians. The leading Hindu castes were Chamars, 18,062 j 
Kurmis, 11,458 j Ahirs, 9,798; Pasis, 9,725; Rajputs, 8,516 ; 
Ivoris, 6,882 ; Kachhis and Muraos, 6,630 ; and Brahmans, 5,822, 
the last being an unusually low figure. Other castes . occur- 
ring in strength are Ijodhs, 5,268, Gadariyas, Kayasths, Banias; 
Baihais and Dhobis. The Raji)iits belong to many clans, but 
Chauhans, Eathors, Bais, Jadons, Bhadaurias and Dhakras con- 
stitute the bulk of the Chhatri community, ilmong the Musal- 
inans the Sheikhs, 4,818, and the Saiyids, 2,192, are the most 
prominent, the latter holding a very strong position in ;^argana 
Karari ; while Behnas, Pathans, Julahas and Faqirs. occur in 
considerable numbers. 

The population is essentially agricultural, and according to 
the census returns about 78 per cent, of the people are directly 
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engaged in ciiltiivation,iihG biilk of tlie remainder coming under 
the heads of personal or domestic service, the supply of food 
and drink, general labour and cotton- weaving. The only place 
wliioli can be described as a town is Maiijhanpur itself^ the 
head quarters of the tahsil. There are few large villages, the 
most notable exceptions being Karari, Pachhim Sarira and 
Andhawan, while others have been mentioned in the pargana 
articles. The markets, fairs, schools and post-offices of the tahsil 
are shown in the appendix. 

Oommimications are poor. Prom Muratganj on the grand 
trunk road a metalled road runs x>ast Bharwari station to Man- 
jhanpur, and the continuation will shortly be metalled as far as 
the Rajapur ferry over the Jumna. ITnmetalled roads lead from 
Bharwari and Manjhanjmr to Karari, there Joining the road 
from Allahabad and Sarai Akil to Pachhim Sarira and Rajapur, 
while branches from this take off at Sarai Akil leading to Ma- 
hila-ghat and Han, and at Pachhim Sarira, whence a poor road 
goes to Dhata in the Fatehpnr district. There are numerous 
ferries over the Jumna, of which a list will be found in the ap- 
pendix; but apart from those at Rajapur and Mahila none is 
approached by a regular road. 

The tahsil forms a subdivision for criminal and revenue 
administration and is in the charge of a full-j)owered officer on 
the district staff. Original civil jurisdiction is vested in the 
munsif of Allahabad. Por police purposes there are stations 
at Manjhanpur and Pachhim Sarira, the latter having an out- 
post at Mahewa ; but their circles do not include the whole 
tahsil, for a large portion of pargana Karari is comprised in that 
of Sarai Akil. ■ 


MAU AIMMA, Pargana and Tahsil Soeaon. 

The town of Man Ainima stands in 25°42'ISr. and 81°55'E., 
at a distance of eight miles from Soraon and 21 from Allahabad. 
The provincial road to Pyzabad runs about a mile to the west, 
and from it a short metalled branch leads to the Man Aimma 
railway station, which is about halfway between the road and the 
town. Prom the latter an unmetalled road goes due south to 
Aswan and Phaphamau. The population has dnetuated greatly 



in the past fifty years. In 1853 it was 7,445, but by 1872 it had 
dropped to 6,189, while in 1881 it was 8,423 and ten years later 
only 6,301. In 1901 the place contained 6,769 inhabitants, of 
whom 3,435 wore Mnsalmans, the majority being eliilahas. At 
one time the weavers of the place had a great reputation, but their 
industry has declined owing to the competition of factory-mnde 
cloth, and now many of the Julahas go to the mills at Bombay 
and other industrial centres. It was by their means that plague 
was introduced here during the cold weather of 1899-1900, Man 
being the first xfiaee in the district in which plague . made its 
appearance. 

The place possesses no history of any interest and the only 
noticeable buildings are some modern mosques. It owes its 
growth to its situation on a highway and the development of 
an extensive trade with Oudh and the neighbouring parts of 
Jaunpur j but the extension of the railway has diminished its 
importance. Markets are held daily and the principal articles 
of commerce are grain, cloth, cotton, gv,r and tobacco. Man 
Aimma contains a police station, a post-office, a cattle-pound 
and a large upper primary school. The town was brought 
under the operations of Act XX of 1856 in 1867. There were 
1,030 houses within the ohauhidari area in 1907-08, and of these 
610 were subject to taxation, the assessment in that and the 
two preceding years averaging Es. 1,272, which gives an inci- 
dence of Rs. 2-4-4 per assessed house and Ee. 0-3-0 per head of 
population. Including the opening balance the average annual 
income was Es. 1,513 and the exj^enditure for the same period 
Rs. 1,304, of which Es. 473 were devoted to the maintenance of 
the town police, Rs. 339 to conservancy and Es. 323 to local 
improvements, The place belongs mainly to a well known 
family of Sheikhs, of whom Sheikh Xasir-ud-din is the most 
prominent representative. 


MEJA, Farga>na> KHAiEAGARa, Tahsil Meja. 

The headquarters of the Mej a tahsil are located 'in ^ ^ 
mere village standing in 25°8'H. and 82*^7 'E., at a distance of 
28 miles south-east from Allahabad and some six miles south 
from, the Mej a Road station. From the latter a metalled road 
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leads to Koraoii, passing through Meja^ where it is joined by 
unmetalled roads from Manda, Barokhar, Kohrar and IJnehdilu 
The place is built at the foot of a low range of lulls and to tho 
south of tho village is a large tank, excavated in 1878 as a 
fEimiuo work and fed from a sacred, spring, which issues out of 
the hills near a temple. A considerable fair is ],ield at this spot 
on tho first Sunday in Bhadon. Burthcr east is a second largo 
tank near the encamping-ground on the Manda road. To the 
west of tho village are the tahsil buildings, the registration office, 
a large dispensary, a police station, an inspection bungalow, a 
post-office and a cattle-pound, while in Meja itself is an upper 
prira.ary school. In 1881 the population was 1,412, but ten years 
later it had dropped to 1,204, while in 1901 it wuis 1,329, includ- 
ing 230 Musalmans and a number of Kols and Brahmans. The 
village is 3,131 acres in extent, but of this little more than one- 
sixth is cultivated. The revenue demand is Es. 1,725, one-third 
being paid by the Eaja of Manda and the rest by Eaja Brigbijai 
Singh of Daiya. 


MEJA Tahsil 

This is the southernmost tahsil of the district and is con- 
terminous with the iDargaiia of Khairagarli. The latter was in 
existence at least as early as the days of Akbar, but the j)lace 
from which it derives its name has long ceased to be of any im- 
portance, being now no more than a ruined fort on tlie banks 
of the Tons some four miles north-w'est from Meja. Tiiere is 
not even a village called Khairagarh, the name of the revenuo 
mauza being Khara, a tiny place of 154 inliabitants. The 
pargana has long been divided into several tafpas or subdivi- 
sions, known as Chaurasi, Manda, Kharka, Barokhar, Daiya and 
Kohrar, the limits of which are still generally recognized. The 
northern boundary is formed by the Tons and the Ganges, which 
unite just above the town of Sirsa, the former separating the 
tahsil from Bara and Karchana and the latter dividing it from tho 
Handia tahsil. , To the south-west and west lies the Eew^ah state 
and to tho oast and soutli-east is the Mirzapur district. The 
total area is 423,186 acres or 66 1’2 square miles, the variations 
caused by tho Ganges being very slight. 
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The nortlx-eastern portion of the tahsil, including Chaurasi 
and the tract called Manda Hitar, or the lowlands of Manda, is 
far snjxerior to the rest and generally resembles Karehana. It 
is fertile, popiiions and well cultivated, while the crops are 
rather those of the Duab than those of Bundelkhand. There is a 
considerable area of rich alluvial hachhar near the junction of 
the Ganges and the Tons and again to the east, close to the 
Mirzapur border around Nahwai. The high bank of the Ganges 
and Tons is characterized by the usual strip of sandy soil and 
ravines ; but this gives place to a central belt of level loam, 
which in turn sinks into a trough of clay running along the 
foot of the hills. The latter form a low range extending 
westwards from Manda to the Bara border, past Meja and 
ICohrar on the Tons, thence following that river for a consider- 
able distance. The drainage of their northern slopes collects in 
the clay basin and finds its way into the rivers along’ a number of 
channels. South of the hills the country changes abruptly into 
a level plain of dark mar and clay soil, studded with small iso- 
lated hills and rocky outcrops. This tract comprises Manda Up- 
raundh or the uplands of Manda, together with Kohrar, Kharka 
and the parts of Daiya and Barokhar north of the Belan, It is 
drained by the Bapar or Lapri, a stream which flows westwards 
from the Manda hills into the Tons and receives numerous small 
tributaries on either bank ; but the eastern portion is drained 
directly by the Belan. The soils are those of Bundelkhand : red 
stony bhota along the hills giving place to a great stretch of mar, 
mostly of an inferior type, with smailer areas of clay. The 
population is scanty and there is much waste land, while means 
of irrigation are very deficient ; though a great change will be 
effected in the country between the Lapar and Belan when the 
canal project is completed. The tract beyond the Belan is 
divided by a spur of the Panna range, the eastern portion, known 
as Bealsi, a part of tappa Daiya, being similar to the central 
tract or else covered with jungle j but in tappa Pal, a sub- 
division of Barokhar, to the west, is a large amphitheatre formed 
by the Fauna hills and their offshoots, in which mar is replaced 
by loam, wells can be dug without striking a substratum of rock, 
and the fertile deposits brought down from the hills produeo 
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good crops even without irrigation. The population is com- 
paratively dense, but there are practically no roads and few 
markets. The chief products are cotton and juar in the hharif; 
while the rabi crops are similar to those of the northern tract, 
though they are less valuable and include little poppy or sugar- 
cane. 

The whole of the southern tract is liable to deterioration 
from both drought and heavy rainfall, and the precarious nature 
of the country is illustrated by the unstable nature of the culti- 
vation. The central tract is far worse tlian the rest of the 
tahsil, for it has the disadvantages of a poor soil and a bad 
climate. The hot winds of suinmer sweep across the stone liills 
with great fury and during the rains the mar becomes a pesti- 
lential quagmire, while the paralysis induced by Jeesari is terribly 
prevalent. In 1840 the entire cultivated area was 218,520 acres, 
but by 1876-77 it had dropped to 207,952 and since that date 
there has been a further decrease. In the tract riorth of the hills 
the area in the year of settlement was 66,802 acres and this has 
remain ed fairly constant, the average from 1892-93 to 1901-02 
inclusive being 63,770; whereas the corresponding figures for 
the southern tract were 142,350 and 127,617 acres respectively. 
Some allowance must, however, be made for the abnormal condi- 
tions of 1896-97, when famine reduced the total to 176,393 
acres ; and in fact recent years have shown a marked improve- 
ment, the average fc-r the five years ending with 1906-07 being 
202,182 acres or 47*78 per cent, of the whole tahsil. There has 
also been some extension of the double-cropped area, which now 
averages 35,652 acres or 17*63 per cent, of the net cultivation. 
The extent of barren, land is necessarily largo, amounting to 
83,774 acres or 19*8 per cent, of the whole; this includes 24,483 
acres under water, 7,429 occupied by railways, roads, buildings 
and the like, and 51,862 acres of barren waste. The last figure 
is actually below the mark, for a very considerable proportion of 
the nominally culturable area is too poor to repay tillage or else 
is more profitably occupied by jungle and forest. It amounts 
in all to 137,230 acres, from which should be deducted 9,018 
acres of groves and 31,662 acres of new fallow. Nevertheless 
the area of old arable fallow is very large, as a result of the 


■ fluctuating nature of the cultivation in the uplands and the great 
dearth of cultivators. The average irrigated area is only 11,935 
acres or 5*9 per cent, of the ciiltivationj the maximum during the 
last five years being 15,674 acres. The various tracts exhibit 
roma.rkable differences in this respect, for while the loam belt 
has about 20 per cent, of irrigation, there is very little on the 
river banks in the .north on account of the sandy subsoil and 
the great depth at which water is found, and even less in the 
southern areas. About three-fifths of the irrigation is derived 
from wells and this fact indicates its distribution. In the up- 
lands the only sources are tanks and embankments, many of 
which have been constructed in years of drought and have proved 
of great service. The introduction of canals will revolutionise 
matters and in the southern tract must effect a vast improvement. 

The hharif harvest almost invariably covers a larger area 
than the raibi, the former averaging 124,946 and the latter 
112,672 acres. The chief hharif staple is rice, which on an 
average occupies 41*97 per cent, of the area sown : nearly all 
this is of the early variety, but there is some 2,500 acres of late 
or transplanted rice in the best clay tracts. Next come hodon 
with 19*11, juar and arlmr with 14*28, bajra and arhar 
with 13*94, cotton with 4*46 and sanwan with 2*13 per cent., 
while the pulses, sugarcane, oilseeds, maize and a little hemp 
make up the remainder. In the TOh-i the xn’edominancc of gram 
is very remarkable and unfortunately this crox> is often mixed 
with hesari. Pure gram and this mixture take up 34*37 per cent, 
of the area, while 14*87 is under gram and barley. Barley by 
itself occupies 12*04 and wheat only 6*1, but 13‘69 is under wheat 
mixed with gram and barley. The remaining crops comprise 
linseed with 13*09, peas with 3*48, masur with 1*96 and poppy 
with 1*11 per cent., the last being confined to tappa Ghaurasi, 
which always contains a large amount of poppy cultivation. 

The chief cultivating castes are Brahmans, Eajputs, Ahirs, 
Kiirmis and Eachhis, next in order coming Kewats, ICayasths, 
MiL'sCilmaus and Banias. The style of husbandry and the condi- 
tion of tlie agriculturists differ widely in the north and soubli 
of tlio tahsil. The total area included in holdings in 1907-08 
was 289,882 acres, which is very much greater than the area 
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actually enltivatedj, since in the hill country the holdings contain 
a large amount of fallow. Proprietors cnltivaited per cent, 
of the whole, occupancy tenants 40*18, tenants-at-will 45*50 
and ex-proprietary tenants *83 per cent., the remainder being rent- 
free. These figures roq^uire some qualification, for at the settle- 
ment in 1904 the occupancy area was nearly 59 cont., and 
the apparent discrepancy is due to the fact that the latter includes 
the large amount of land held by tenants of twelve ycars^ standing, 
whose occupancy rights have not been formally recorded, llents 
arc paid almost exclusively in cash, but the recorded rent rate is 
of little value, owing to the existence of so much fallow • biit 
thougb much of the cultivation is nautor^ no distinction is 
observed in practice with regard to new cultivation, the rents 
being fixed on the entire holding in the lump, The present 
recorded rate for occupancy tenants is Rs. 2*64 i)or aesre, that 
for tenants-at-will Re. 1*7 and that for sub-tenants, who cultivate 
16*7 per cent, of the area, Rs. 4*27 ; but the difference between 
the various portions of the tahsil in this respect is illustrated 
by the fact that in the Chaurasi circle the general rate was 
Rs. 4*93, in the central and southern hills Rs. 2 and in tappcc 
Pal Rs. 3*11. 

The tahsil contains 653 villages, at present divided into 880 
mahals. Of the latter 528 are held in single and 201 in joint 
zamindari, 32 are perfect and 118 imperfect patildari, while 
10 are bhaiyackara. There are 43 alluvial malitiU on the 
dumna and seven on the Tons, assessed in 1901-05 at R,s, 5,154. 
As already noted in chapter III, the Raja of J\Ianda holds 31 
mahals, with an area of 14,347 acres, in revenue-free tenure. 
The demand at successive settlomonts, t()gethor with the present 
revenue and its incidence, will be found in the appendix/'' TIio 
earlier settlements wore made with Raja Israj Singh, who moiii- 
gaged the whole tahsil to Moti Chand, a banker of Benares, but 
on his death the estate was taken over by the Court of '^V'ards on 
behalf of Raja Riidra Partab Singh. The revenue was raised to 
Es. 2,95,025 in 1811-12 and from the next year to 1810-17 it 
rose progressively to Es. 3,36,604. At the fourth settlement the 
Raja was allowed to engage for Rs. 3,38,725, l)ut lie iiieurrod 
* Appendix, tables IX and X. 


heavy debts and by 1838 the property was hopelessly encumbered. 
At the settlement engagements were taken from the village com- 
munities in many cases and the old rights of tho Kaja were 
reduced to a wMiJmna of 10 per cent., but the settlement worked 
very indifferently and a thorough revision was ordered in 1856, 
though tho Mutiny put a stop to the work. It was completed 
in 1860, when large remissions were made with salutary effects. 
Further reductions followed at the regular settlement, but trouble 
again ensued with the famine of 1897 and large remissions were 
granted in anticipation of the settlement of 1904, when the 
Bundclkhand sj^-stem of ffuetuating assessments was introduced. 

The Raja of Manda is by far the largest landowner in the 
tahsil, holding 207 whole villages and 45 mahals, assessed at 
Rs. 85,854. Raja Brigbijai Singh of Daiya owns 67 villages 
and portions of 44 others, assessed at Rs. c 3,678 ; while 28 villages 
in whole or part belong to Lai Chhatarpati Singh of Barokhar 
and 19 to Rai Ragho Prasad ISTarayan Singh Bahadur of Baraon 
in tahsil Karchana. 

As in Bara, the population is not only very sparse, averag- 
ing at the last census 241 ’6 per square mile, but has exhibited 
very marked fluctuations during the past half -century. The total 
dropped sharply from 191,464 in 1853 to 177,845 in 1865, again 
falling to 171,423 in 1872 j but in 1881 the recovery was com- 
plete, the figure being 192,205, while ten years later it was 
195,221. In 1901, however, the effects of the recent famine were 
illustrated vividly, tho number of inbabitants being but 167,014, 
of whom 84,698 were females ; but the loss was far greater in 
the soutli than in Chaurasi and the north. This total, the lowest 
over recorded, included 158,105 Hindus, 8,718 Musalmans, 177 
Jains, 12 Ary as and two Christiana. The strongest Iliiidu castes 
were Brahmans with 20,359 representatives, Aliirs with 15,266, 
Chamars with 14,968, E,ajputs with 13,630, Kols with 7,300, 
Kachhis and Muraos with 6,408 and Gadariyas with 5,860, whilo 
next in order come Mallalis, Bauias, Nai3,.Luhars, Tolis, Kayasths 
and Ivowats. The Rajputs, who are stronger hero than in any 
other part o£ the district, belong to many clans : the chief aro 
Katohrias, Bhadaurias, Ghaiilians, Bargiijars, Songars, Kachhwa- 
has, Bais, Sik,arwars, Chaadols, Parihars and Ralihors, all of whom 
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oecnr in numbers exceeding 600 in each ease. The Miisalmans 
of the tahsil are mainly Sheikhs^ Julalnxs, Pathans and Behnas, 

According to the census returns some 76 per cent, of the 
inhabitants depend on agriculture for a means of support^ and 
there are no other occupations of any importance beyond general 
labour, personal service and the provision of the ordinary neces- 
saries of life. Mejaptself is a mere village, but Sirsa, Bharatganj 
and Manda may be described as towns. Apart from these the 
only large villages are Barokhar, Paranipur, Eamnagar and 
Kohrar, no others containing as many as 1,500 inhabitants. The 
markets, fairs, post-offices and schools of the tahsil will be found 
in the appendix. 

The main line of the East Indian Railway traverses the 
north-east corner of the tahsil, passing through the stations of 
Meja Road, Unchdih and Manda Road, formerly called ISTahwai. 
From the first of these metalled roads lead to Sirsa on the north 
and to Meja and Kuraon on the south, while Nahwai is similarly 
connected with Bharatganj and Manda. From Nahwai an un- 
metalled road leads to Unchdih, Sirsa and Panasa on the Tons, 
joined by that from Meja to Unchdih. From Manda one road 
runs to Meja, another goes into Mirz:apur, and a third leads to 
Kuraon, Khiri and Sheorajimr. From Kuraon roads run to 
Karehana on the north, crossing that from Khiri to Meja Road 
and Paranipur at Kohrar; to Drummondganj in the iMirzapur 
district on the south-east; and to Deoghat and Rowah on the 
south-west. Another road to the Rowah state leads from Meja 
through Pathra and Barokhar. During the rains the Beian and 
Tons can only be crossed by forries, and a list of these will be 
found in the appendix, as well as of the ferries over the Ganges. 

The tahsil forms a subdivision in the charge of a full-]3owered 
officer on the district staff, while the civil jurisdiction is vested 
in the muiisif of Allahabad. For police purposes there are stations 
at Meja, Kuraon, Khiri and Manda, the first having a dependent 
outpost at Sirsa, and these circles embrace the entire area. 


MIRZAPUR GHAUHARI Pargana, Tahsil Soeaon, 
This small pargana consists only of 44 scattered villages in 
the north-east of the tahsil, A few of them, including Ghansiari, 
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adjoin the northern borders of Soraon, others lie on the confines of 
Sikandra and the rest, excepting one or two detached blocks 
embedded in the Partabgarh district, form a fairly compact group 
entirely surrounded by the lands of the Patti tahsil of Partabgarh. 
The pargana, which has a total area of 12,090 acres or 18*9 square 
miles, was formerly a part of Jalalpur Bilkhar, the old name of 
Patti, and is said to have been made into a separate ialuqa and 
attached to Allahabad by one Madari Lai, an amil of the Oudh 
government. It was ceded to the Company with the rest of 
Allahabad in 1801, and has since remained a part of this district, 
although geographically it belongs to Oudh. 

The population of the pargana numbered 22,767 souls in 
1863, but fell to 19,350 in 1865, to 19,273 in 1872 and to 19,178 
in 1881, though is subsequently rose to 19,297 in 1891 and at 
the next census to 19,656, of whom 10,111 were females, the total 
inoluding 3,343 Musalmans. The density is remarkably high, 
averaging 1,040 to the square mile. The largest pilace is Diirga- 
ganj, a market village of 2,369 inhabitants, and next in impor- 
tance comes Ghansiari, a well known road junction on theprovin- 
cial highway to Fyzabad. Mirzapur itself contained but 975 
persons in 1901, and has a small bazar lying within easy reach 
of the Dandupiir station on the Oudh and Eohilkhand Baihray, 
whence an unmetalled road runs through Mirzapur and Diirga- 
ganj to Ghansiari, the pargana capital being 16 miles distant 
from Soraon and 28 miles from Allahabad. The place contains 
a number of Jiilaha weavers and has some local celebrity for its 
manufactures in wood. 


MOH ANGANJ, Pmyana and Tahsil Soeaou. 

Mohanganj is the bazar of the large village of Gohri, which 
stands in 26°33'!N’. and 8l°52'E., on the road from Phaphamaii 
to Siwaith and Mau Aimma, about a mile south frqm the former 
and eight miles from Allahabad. At the last census it con- 
tained 2,362 inliab Hants, including 171 Musalmans and a large 
community of Kurmis. Markets are held here twice a weelc 
and a considerable trade is carried on in tobacco, cotton, cloth 
and grain. The bazar is half a mile south of the main site and 
contains a lower primary school. A considerable fair takes place 
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hero in Bhtidon at the Janamashtami festival Tiro village has 
an area of 1,602 acres and is assessed £it Es. 4,598. 

MDSATGANJ, Pargcma Ciiail, Tahsil ALLAnA33AD. 

Miiratganj is the name of a roadside bazar standing on the 
grand trunk road in 25®33'I5r. and 8°33Mll. at a distance of 
21 miles north-west from Allahabad. From the western end of 
the bazar a branch road goes duo west to Bharwari station aiid 
thence cm to Manjhanpnr and Eajapiir ferry. In tlie angle 
between the roads is the great masonry tank built by Chamrn 
Lai, to which roferencehas been made in chapter II. The bazar 
contains a post-officse and a cattlc-pound, while close by is an 
inspection bungalow : markets are held hero twice a week and 
a large fair takes place in Aghan at the Dhannsjag festival. 
Muratganj forms part of the village of Kashia and at the last 
eensiivS the population nimiljerod 2,347 sotils, of whom 882 were 
Miisalmans. The village lies a slund distance to the south of 
the road and possesses an upper primary school. There is a 
second Kashia on the grand trunk road, some five miles to the 
north-west in the Sirathii talisil, and this also is a large village 
which contained 2,333 inhabitants in 1901, 


NAINI, Pargana Aeail, TaJisU KArionANA, 

The village of Naini stands in 25°23'N. and 8l*^52'E., 
at a distance of three miles south from the Jumna ])ridgo, on the 
east side of the East Indian Eailway and close to the road to 
Karchana and Mirzapur. It is a small and insignificant place, 
containing but G73 inliabitants at tlio last census. A market is 
hold hero twice a week and a largo fair takes place in Bliadon. 
Close to the village is the Glihooki station, whujli is not o])ou to 
general traffic but is used solely for the Bombay mails and 
passengers. The Naini station, whore largo numbers of pilgrims 
alight during the great fairs at Allahabad, is a short distance to 
the north in the large village of Chaka, Avhere is the Naini pdicc 
outpost attached to the Mubiganj thana, as well as the post-office 
and eattle-puiiud which boar the same name. The l^aini jail is 
further north again inthemtHtor* called Arazi Jaiikhana, amd this 
is wholly taken up by the prison premises and grounds, which have 
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been already described in chapter IV. The jail is approached 
by a inetallod branch of the Karehana road, taking off the latter 
about half a mile from the Jumna bridge. A sugar mill and a 
glass factory have recently been started near the railway station. 

NAWABGANJ, Pargana Nawabgaitj, Tahsil Soeaon, 

The capital of the Nawabgan] pargana derives its name 
from the bazar built by Safdar Jang, the hTawab Wazir of 
Oudh, in the village of Ibrahimpur. Since its foundation it has 
given its name to the pargana in place of Singraur, the old 
headquarters; but it is of little importance, being. a mere village 
standing in 25°34'ISr. and 81°45'E., on the road from Phapha- 
maii and Malak Harhar to Kunda in Partabgarh, at a distance 
of 12| miles north-west from Allahabad. From the village a 
road leads to Soraoii, at a distance of eight miles, and on to 
Phulpiir. The population has remained statif)nary for some time 
and in 1901 numbered 1,358 souls, of whom all save 69 were 
Hindus, mainly of the Kurmi caste. There is an cncamping- 
ground in a mango grove to the east of the village, on the south 
side of the road, which is frequently used by troops marching 
from Allahabad to Lucknow. Nawabganj possesses a police 
station, a post-office, a cattle-pound and a lower primary school. 

NAWABGANJ Pargana, Tahsil Soeaojst. 

Tliis pargana forms the western portion of the Soraon tahsil, 
being bounded by Soraon on the east, by the Ganges on the 
south and west, •which separates it from pargana Ohail, and by 
the Ivunda tahsil of Partabgarh on the north-west and north. 
The area is liable to vary from year to year, as there is a wide 
expanse of low alluvial ground near the Ganges, ■which poriodi- 
caJly passes to and from Chail according to the action of the 
river. During the five years ending with 1907-08 the average 
was 63,143 aere.s or 100-5 square miles. The alluvial tract is 
in places most fertile, but elsewhere is broken and sandy ; while 
the bulk of the pargana con.sists of high light land above the 
flood bank and is of fair fertility. 

The ])argana wa^3 formerly known as Singraur, but the name 
v/a.s diaugod by Abul hUinsur Khan, better known as Safdar 
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Jang, the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, who built; the ba/.tir of Nawab- 
ganj in the village of Ibrahimpur. The popnlatlon of the pargana 
numbered 73,549 in 1853, bub dropped to 68,666 in 1865 and to 
61,396 in 1872, though by 1881, it had risen to 67,634. Ten years 
later, however, it had again fallen to 66,237 ; but in 1901 the 
number of inhabitants was 67,769, of whom 34,754 wore females, 
tbe total including 7,512 Musalmans. Of the 183 villages Mawab™ 
ganj and Singraiir alone merit separate mention, though Madara 
or Mendara, a village of 1,823 inhabitants, possessing a school, a 
post-pflice and a cattle-pound, may perhaps be added to the list. 


PAjSTASA, Pargana Aeail, Tahsil Karchana. 

A large village in the east of the pargana, standing on the 
left bank of the Tons in 25°16^N. and 82°3'E., at a distance 
of 7 miles from Karchana and 19 from Allahabad. The river 
is here crossed by a ferry on the road from the Jumna bridge 
to Sirsa and Manda, The village site is practically one with 
that of Bhagesar Dehli, which adjoins it on the south-west, and 
the combined population in 1901 was 3,121, of whom 2,611 
belonged to Panasa proper. The place possesses an upper 
primary school and a small school for girls, but is purely 
agricultural in character. The area of the village is 2,322 acres 
and the revenue demand Rs. 3,295. 

Panasa stands on an ancient tila or mound, but the present 
village is said to have been founded about a thousand years ago 
by a Brahman named l^awan- Pande, the ancestor of the Hirapuri 
Pandes, who form the bulk of the inhabitants and are the owners 
of the laud. Of its early history nothing is known. There 
are no ancient remains, but at Kalka, a short distance up the 
river, close to the railway bridge, is a curious sculptured pillar 
with a representation of a Raja on horseback, which is supposed 
to be of the Gupta period.* 


PHULPUR, Pargana Sikandra, Tahsil Phulpue. 

The town of Phulpur stands in 25“33'.N. and 82'’tTE., 
at a distance of 18 miles north-east of Allahabad. Through the 
north of the town runs the provincial road to Jaunpur and this 
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is here crossed by the branch line of railway from Phaphamaii 
to Janghaij the station being to the north-east of the site. An 
unmetailed road runs westwards to Sikandra andSoraon^ another 
goes south-east to Sarai Mamrez and Wari, while a third leads to 
Handia and Haniimanganj on the south. 

The place stands in the midst of a tract of low rice country 
and there are several large ^hils in the vicinity, one a mile to 
the east, one about two miles to the south, and a third at Maila- 
han, some three miles north. The name is said to be derived 
from a Sheikh Phul, who built the town about 350 years ago, 
but nothing is known of its subsequent history. The population 
numbered 8,025 persons in 1881, but during the next ten years 
di’oxjpedto 7,071, though in 1901 there were 7,611 inhabitants, of 
whom 2,770 were Musalmans. Among the latter are’ many 
Julahas, who in former days produced large quantities of cloth 
and chintz. The industry has declined, but there is still some 
. manufacture of cloth and cotton i>rints. The marlret is of 
considerable importance but the xdace has suffered with the 
advent of the railway, which has ap];)ropriated much of the road- 
borne traffic to Jaunx)ur; the princix^al articles of commerce 
■ are cloth, cotton, rice and metal vessels. There was once a 
large trade in sugar, but this has almost disappeared. The 
chief bazar was built by Rai Manil?; Chand, who so greatly 
distinguished himself in defending Phulpiir against the rebels 
in 1867. Markets are held daily and a considerable fair takes 
Xffaee at the Dasahra, though the attendance has greatly [decreased 
of late years. In addition to the tahsil buildings and the 
registration office, Phulpur })ossesses a x)olice station, a cattle- 
pound, a dispensary, a post-office, a middle vernacular school and 
a large training school for teachers. The police station stands 
by the side of the main road to the west of the town and close to 
it on the north is an extensive encamp ing-ground. 

Phulpur was brought under the operations of Act XX of 
1856 in 1872 and this enactment remained in force till 1908, 
^yhen the ^daeo became a notified area under United Provinces 
Act I of 1900. In 1907-08 there were 1,880 houses, of which 
1,184 were assessed to taxation, the income from the house-tax in 
that and the two i>receding years averaging Rs. 1,781, while the 
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total receipts j;or the same period were Es. 1,987 aiiniially. TJie 
average expenditure for the same x>ci'iod ^Yas Es. 1,824-, of wliicli 
Rs. 680 were devoted to the upkeep of the town v/i.auhidars^ 
Es. 073 bo the maintenance of a conservancy siiaff and Es. 300 
to local improvements. The affairs of the town are now managed 
by a small committee under the j)i’ei=^idoncy of the tahsildar, 
and funds are raised by a tax according to circumstance and 
property.. The town site is mainly naml p]:oporty, but part of 
it lies in the of Ghak Q.asim, which is owned by Agarwol 

Banias and Mnsalmans. 


PHULPGE TaksiL 

The tahsil of Phulpur com]) rises the two parganas of Jlnisi 
and Sikaiidra, each of which forms the subject of a separate 
article, and constitutes the central portion of the trans-Ganges 
tract. It is bounded on the u'cst by Boraoii, on the east by the 
Jaunpur district and Handia, on the north by the Pavtabgarh dis- 
trict, and on the south and south-west by the Ganges, beyond 
which lie the parganas of Arail and Chail. Por the greater part 
of its course the river flows close under the flood bank, but just 
above the town of Jhusi, whero the Manseta joins the Ganges, 
there is a considerable expanse of low alluvium, subject to floods 
and liable to vary from year to year. A similar tract (.>f unstable 
but fertile lowland lies in the extreme south of tlio tolisil, and 
at its western end is a largo sandy island, lying between two 
channels of the rivor. At times it has been attached to Karehana 
and at others to this tahsil, the alterations in the course of the 
river having led to endless disputes. Consequently the area 
of the- tahsil is apt to vary to a C(jnsiderable extent every year ; 
the average for the live years ending ^v4fch 190G-07 being 185,807 
acres or 290*3 square miles. 

The lowland area is one of the most fertile tracts in the 
district^ producing crops of groat liixuiianco. Above tho 
Ganges bank is a narrow strip of sandy soil, gently undulating 
in places and elsewhere intersected by deep ravines. This gives 
way to the level upland, which occupies the greater part of 
pargana Jhusi and possesses a light loam soil of considerable 
fertility. The water level is deep near the river, but further 
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inland it is generally about 40 feet below the surface, though on 
aocoxint of the sandy subsoil earthen wells are seldom practicable 
and irrigation is obtained mainly from ^hils and tanks. The 
north-east of Jhusi resembles Sikandra and here the soil stiffens 
into clay, ^vhic].l preponderates throughout the latter pargaiia. 
The general level is low and the land slopes gently to the east. 
Throughout this clay tract -wsar is to be seen in large stretelies 
and j /iiZs are very numerous. The largest is at Mailahan and 
forms the source of the Barna, which makes its way eastwards 
along the Jaiinpur border; but the drainage of all this country 
is defective and in wet years much flooding occurs. The water 
level is only 15 or 20 feet below the surface and has risen much 
higher after heavy rain. The western portion of Sikandra, however, 
is of a different nature. There is a cluster of jhils in the north- 
west and these discharge their drainage southwards into the 
Manseta, a stream which flows in a deep channel, its Ijanks on 
either side being sandy and scored by ravines. Here the drainage 
is very rapid and consequently ^hils are rare and is seldom 
visible, while rice ceases to be the most important crop and 
irrigation is derived mainly from wells. 

The tahsil is less fully cultivated than the rest of Ganga- 
par, but this is due merely to the unusual amount of uncul- 
turable land, especially in pargana Sikandra. At the present 
time 60,768 acres or 27*32 per cent, of the total area are 
shown as barren, this including 19,670 acres under water, 6,741 
permanently occupied by railways, roads, buildings and the like, 
and as much as 22,367 acres of sterile waste. No less than 
22,009 acres of this last amount lie in Sikandra, which is infected 
•with usar to a far greater extent than any other part of the 
district. The culturable portion of the tahsil is fully deve- 
loped. The area under tillage amounted to 103,495 acres as early 
as 1840, and thirty years later it was only 103,240 acres; but 
recently there has been some advance, the average for the five 
years ending with 1906-07 being 110,688 or 59*67 per cent, of the 
whole, while in Jhusi the proportion rises to 64*36, which is rela- 
tively a high figure. Probably little room remains for further 
extension, for out of 24,360 acres classed as culturable, 4,671 are 
current fallow and the remarkable amount of 11,030 acres or 
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5‘94 ])er cent, of the whole is under groves, 'which are more abiin- 
clant here than in any other part of the district, pargana Jhusi 
with 7 '7 per cent, having an extraordinarily large area of wood- 
land. The remainder is mostly old fallow, but only the worst 
fields are left untilled and land of this description is often mainly 
usdr. Means of irrigation are as abnndant as in the rest of 
Gangapar, and the average irrigated area of 42,625 acres or 38*5 
per cent, of the cultivation is frequently exceeded when occasion 
roquire>s. Half this amount is watered from wells and the rest 
from tanks, jhils and streams. In the matter of irrigation, how~’^ 
ever, there is an immense difference between the two parganas, 
Jhusi showing an average of only 17*8 per cent, as compared with'; 
55*9 in Silcandra. A similar difference occurs in the double- 
cropped area, which averages 30,572 acres or 27*62 per cent, of 
the whole cultivated area, but while the proportion is 33 per 
cent, in Sikandra, which is much the same as in the very similar 
country of Soraon, whereas in Jhusi it is only 21*5 per cent. 

The two main harvests are approximately equal in extent, 
blit in most years the Jeharif slightly preponderates, averaging 
70,888 acres as compared with 69,644 sown for the mhi. In the 
former rice is the chief staple and occupies 44*99 per cent, of the 
area, 19*16 per cent, being under the late or transplanted variety. 
Next come hajra and cirhar with 21*52, juar and arhcir with 
17'81, mandua and hodon with 3*95, sugarcane with 3*7 and 
hemp with 3*04 per cent., while the balance consists mainly 
of the autumn pulses, san-m??,, garden crops and a very small 
amount of indigo. In the rabi the lead is taken by Imrlcy, which 
by itself covers 25-82 and with gram 22-53 per cent., while 18*7 
is under grain alone, 15*37 under peas, 10-66 under wheat and 
8-89 under wheat in combination with barley or gram, the rest 
being made up of linseed, poppy, tobacco and masur. ^ 

Kurmis, Brahmans and Rajputs form the bulk of the 
cultivators, aud then come Ahirs, Kachhis and Musalmans. In 
1907-08 the total area included in holdings was 117,168 acres 
and of this 12*71 percent, was cultivated by proprietors, 43-89 
per cent, by occupancy tenants, 40*97 by tenants-at-will and 1*11 
per coni, by ex-proprietary tenants, the remainder being rent-free. 
The decline in the occupancy area since 1870 is more apparent 
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than real, for mncli land is held by tenants of twelve years’ 
standing who have not as yet been formally entered under the bead- 
ing of occupancy. Rents are very high. They are paid wholly 
in eash, save in a small area of land on the edges of jhils in 
pargana SikandrUj and average Rs. 5'95 for oaciipancy and 
Rs. 6’69 for other holdings, while sJiikmis, who cultivated 
17*03 per cent, of the total area in 1907-08, paid Rs. 8*17 per 
acre. 

The fiscal history of the tahsil as Illustrated by the results 
of successive settlements is shown in the appendix. The 
present incidence is extremely high, though less than that of 
Soraon and Handia. The total demand is liable to vary to 
some extent, for 137 malials in pargana Jhusi are demarcated 
as alluvial: they were assessed in 1904-05 at Rs. 34,906. 
There are altogether 449 maiizas or villages, and in 1907-08 
these formed 1,366 m,alials, no other tahsil showing so extensive a 
subdivision of estates. This disintegration of the old taluqas 
began before 1840, especially among the Rajputs and Saiyids, 
and has been continued ever since, to the accompaniment of 
numerous transfers. Of the whole number 172 are held in 
single and 734 in joint zamhidari, 71 are perfect and 240 
imperfect pattidari, while 149 are hhaiyctohara, a form of tenure 
which is much more common in this than in any other tahsil. 
Rajputs are the chief landowning caste and have added consider- 
ably to their possessions during the past thirty years, in 1907-08 
holding 34‘56 per cent, of the total area. Next come Musalmans 
with 32*65, but this is less than the figure of 1874 by one fifth ; 
Baiiias with 12*42, this caste having lost ground to a rema.’kabla 
extent ; Brahmans with 10*06, representing a gain of nearly one- 
third;, and Kayasfchs with 3-52 imr cent., the loss in their ease 
being nlore than correspondingly large. For the rest Kalwars 
hold 2*71, Gosliains 2*32 and Khattris 1*33 per cent., the gain in 
every case being very great ; while insignificant areas belong to 
Kurmis and Ahirs. By far tbe largest estate in the tahsil is 
that held by Gom.ti Bibi, the widow of Rax Partab Chand 
Bahadur of Phulpur. It comprises 17 whole villages and shares 
in 161 others, assessed at Rs, 64,926. Another Ivasarwani 
*■ Appendix, tables IX and X, 

19 ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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Bania, Ganga Pi-'aaad o:£ Has\va m Fatehpiir, owns 13 Tillages 
ani 90 nvihah^ with, a revemte cloBiand of B;-!. 23,670, Sai 
BriU Ghafaii Das Baliadiir of .lllaha'xid lias onf.-- 'village and 50 
■■ h<dH aH,'50,'<Kod ab ''Is. .14,703 ; His ffiglmoss 'biio Tt;! aharaja of 
BGllaro,Gl^kI!^uiuv\dlkgeaild.60'})^■/-/ia7.'• asf^csscd ab I?,s, 9,076 ; the 
Raja, o*: Mamla pays a revomio '..jf Rs.8,r21 Ciii G7 rurijiah; Maltanb 
D’-arrun Das of Kydganj pays Hs. .>,033 on rn osbato of kvo 
viViagos and oSmahnls^, and BiOvu Badha Slmva, a Kalwai’ of 
A'Uartal'ud., ]\ag IG 'iiiaJuils assessed at lis. G,S67. In addibh.ni to 
these h.'nTOvei’ tl-iere ai'G sevoi’al la-'ge estates ovnnxl hy I’csidmibs. 
Of the old Tissania Rajputs the Nasratpiir f amity, .rejn’esented 
by Lai Mahadeo Prasad Singh, a minor 'under the (Jonrt o'f Wards, 
owns 71 maJuils with a revenue demand of Es. 12,570 ; Tliakur 
Jang Bahadur Singh of Tardili, whose property is also under the 
Court of Wards, holds three villages and 69 mahals assessed at 
Es. 11,916 j and Thakur Babu Singh of Go rapin’, Iwlds 64 mahals 
playing Es. 4,775. Similarly the Bais of Jamnipur own one viL 
lage and 56 mahals assessed at Rs. 10,535 and those of Dhokri 
hold ono village and 19 mahals witli a demand of Rs, 7,081, 
while tJie Maliks of Sarai Ghani have a pro'piorby of four villages 
and 75 assessed at Rs. 9,884. 

The tahsil is thiekty populated, but the density is not so 
great as in Soraun or Handia, averaging at the List census 591’3 
per square mile. The pojuilation numlierod 170,614 piersons in 
1853 and has remained almost stationary j for though it fell to 
164,685 in 1865, and to 160,305 in 1872, it had risen to 173,001 
by 1881 and bo 176,851 ben years later, while in 1901 .it had again 
dropped to 171,658, of whom 86,948 were fomales, f Ihissided by 
religions there ivore 148,123 Hindus, 23,488 Miisalma'us, 21 
Christians, 16 Aryas and five Jains. The caste disbributio,n is 
much the same as in the rest of the trans-Gangos tract. ■’> Here 
Ahirs take the load with 26,837 persons, followed by Chamars with 
21,771, Brahmans with 17,501, Pasis with 16,068, Ivurmis \vith 
14,483, Kewats with 8,154 and Rajputs with 7,11.1, no i>thoi’ castes 
being of any importance eseepb Kachhis, Gadariyas, Banias and 
Telia. The Rajputs are mainly Bais, Sombansis and .Parihars, 
with a few Gautams and others. The Musalman element is 
remarkably strong, and consists for 'the most part of Julahas, 
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iSTais, SheikliF!, Pathans, Pamirs, Saiyids, BehiiaiS ami con verted 
EajputSj the last being found here in nmeh greater strength than 
elsewhere. 

Apart from tho to-vns of Phulplir and Jhuai there is not a 
village in the tahsil cf any size or impartanco, and those with 
large populations like ICotwa and Dobawal are mere collections 
of hamlets. The esson'dally agricultural nature of the tahsil is 
shown by: the fact that according to the census returns nearly 80 
per cent, of the people were directly dependent on cultivationj 
while personal servieej tho sux^iJly of food and drink, general labour 
and cotton-weaving are the only other occupations of any note. 
The chief markets are those situated on the main roads, such as 
Phulpur, Hanumanganj and the like. In the appendix will be 
found a list of all the bazars, and others showing the schools, 
post-offices and faiivS of the tahsil. 

Means of communication have been much improved ^by the 
oonstruotiori of the branoh lino of railway from Phajdiamau to 
Janghai, which passes through Sarai Chandi and Plmljmr ; and 
also of the metre gauge line from Jhusi through Deokali to 
Benares. The grand trunk road runs from Jhusi to Ilauumaii- 
ganj and on to Haudia through tho sonbli of the tahsil, giving 
off near Jim, si a second provincial road \vhich loads to SahsoUj, 
Phulpur and Jaunpur. A metalled branch from the latter gives 
access to the Sarai Chandi railway station and from Phulpur 
itself unmetallod roads to Sikandra., Soraon and Ismailganj on 
the west, to Wari on tho east, ti.) Handia and Sirsa on the south 
and to Deokali and Dohawal on the south-we,sb. The northern 
half of pargana Sikandra is practically devoid of roads, and 
save for tho rough village cart-traeks there are no facilities for 
communication between Man Aimma and either Phulpur or 
Badshahpur in the Jaunpur district. 

The tahsil forms a subdivision in charge of a fuli-poworcd 
officer on the district staff. The tahsildar, the sub-regi.stivir and 
the subordinate officials reside at Phulpur, but for the purpose, s 
of civil jurisdiction the court of first xustaiice is that of tho 
subortlinato judge at Allahabad. Under the pre,sout arrange- 
ment there are police stations at Phulpur and Sarai 1 nay at, the 
latter having a dependent outpost at Jhusi j but their ciroh"? 
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do not embrace tbe whole tahsii, for a considerable area in the 
north is included in that of Man Aimma. 


PUR A MUFTI, Pargana Ch^lIL, Tahsil ALLAirABAP. 

Piira Mufti or Miifti-ka-Pnra is a hamlet of the village of 
Bihka and stands in 25'^39'N. and 81°41'E., by the side of 
grand trank road at a distance of twelve miles from Allahabad 
and two miles from the Manauri station. The latter is con- 
nected with the grand trank road by a short metalled branch, 
which continues in an unmetalled state to Chail and Makhiipiir. 
At Pura Mufti is a police station, a post-office and a cattle- 
pound, while the j)laee is further noticeable for the fact that 
the headquarters of the tahsil were maintained here for a 
time during the Mutiny, after the abandonment of Ohail. 
The population of Bihka at the last census numbered U954 
persons, of whom 372 were JJlusalmans, There is a large military 
encamping-ground with a store dep6t on the sf iith side of the 
road, to the east of the village. The latter has an area of 840 
acres and is assessed at Rs. 2,660. 

Manauri is a small place with a population of 903 persons 
in 1901, 'and possesses nothing of importance beyond a large 
oil factory belonging to the East Indian Railway. This has 
been in existence since the line was opened, and before the intro- 
duction of gas and electric light used to supply all the oil 
required for lighting by the railway. A market is held liere 
twice a week. 


SAIDABAD, Pargana Kiwai, Tahsil Handta. 

A village on the south side of the grand trunk road, standing 
in 2o°22'N. and 82®7'E., at a distance of 20 miles east from 
Allahabad and five miles west from Handia, It contained 
1,600 inhabitants at the last census, including 370 Musalmans and 
a large Brahman community, and deserves mention as possessing 
a post-office, an upper primary school, an inspection bungalow 
and a large military encamping-ground. The last is to the west 
of the village, in the south-west angle -formed by the main road 
and that from Phulpur to the Sirsa ferry over the Ganges. Just 
south of the encamping ground is a station on the Bengal and 


N'ortb-'Westem line from Benares to Allahabad, There is a bazar 
here in which markets are held twice a week. 


SAIYID SARAW A'N, Par gma Ckail^ Taksil Allahabad. 

A very large village standing on both sides of the main line 
of the East Indian Itaiiway; in 25°29'N. and 81°38' E., aboiib 
three miles ^vest of Mananri station and 16 miles from Allahabad. 
It is connected with the grand trunk road by a small nnmetalied 
branch, which continues to the Ugahni ferry over the Ganges. 
As its name implies, the place is an old Saiyid settlement and 
is said to have been founded by an Arab adventurer at a very 
early date : but the Saiyids afterwards left the place and the chief 
residents at the present time are the Sheikh mramdars. The 
population in 1881 numbered 3,036 persons, and this rose to 3,238 
in 1891 and at the next census to 3,427, of whom 1,030 were 
Musalmans. Markets are held twice a week in the village but 
the trade is small, and a considerable fair takes place on the day 
of the new moon in Bhadon. The village possesses a post-office 
and an upper primary school. 


BAEAI AKILj Partjfam Chail, Allahabad. 

The small town of Sarai Akil, properly written Sarai Aqil, 
stands on the western borders of the tahsil, in 25°22'1?’. and 
81®31'E., at a distance of some 22 miles west-south-west from 
Allahabad. It is connected with the latter by an unmetalled 
road leading to Maliila-ghat on the Jumna, from which a branch 
runs west to Meoliar and Karari. The town derives its name from 
a Musalman saint called Aqil Muhammad of Barethi, wffiose tomb 
is still standing. The population numbered 2,823 persons in 
1881, but has since decdiiied, the total falling to 2,763 in 1891 and 
at the last census to 2,730, of whom 347 were Musalmans. The 
only manufacture of any note is that of brass vessels and metal 
ornaments. ' Markets are held here twice a week and a consider- 
able trade is carried on by dealers from Banda and elsewhere in 
grain, cloth, hides and metal vessels. A large fair takes place 
in October during the Dasahra festival. Sarai Akil possesses a 
police station, a post-office, a cattle-pound and an. Upper primary 
school. 
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^ llie town was brought under the operations of Act XX. of 
lSo6 in i860, but owing to the declining stafce of the place the 
measure was ’withdra^^n in 1909. During the three previous 
years the income from the house-tax had averaged Es. 710 and 
the expenditure was about the same, the chief items being police 
conservancy and minor imiwovements. The area of the mama 
is 467 acres, of which about 270 are cultivated, and the revenue 
demand is Es. 1,082. The owner is Thakur Eaghuraj Singh 
whom ancestors formerly lived in Basohar. JJis house stands 
witiiin thu enclosure of xMian AqiPs tomb, which is said to have 
been built about 200 years ago. 


SAEAI IN AY AT, Pargana Jiitrsi, Tahsil Phulpub. 

A small bazar on the grand trunk road, some nine miles 
east from Allahabad. It lies partly in the village of Kiiandih 
and partly in Bhagipur, both of which are quite insignificant 
pIa^■es, and derives its name from the sarai and mosque built in 
the 18th century by one Inayat Khan. The place deserves 
meutiun oxily as possessing a police station and a post-office. The 
station was till 1889 at Hanumanganj, four miles to the* east 
whxeli also has a post-office, as well as a cattle-pound. The 
villap of Euandih is owned mainly by Musammat Gomti Bibi 
who 13 the leading landholder of the tahsil. ' 

SARAI MAMREZ, Pargana Mah, Tahsil Habdia. 

This small village stands in 25°29/N. and 82°13'E on 
the south side of the nnmetalled road running eastwards from 
Xhuipur to ^^ ari, at a distance of some ten miles from the 
ormer and „S from Allahahad. The place contained at the last 
census only S04 inhabitants, of whom 228 were Musalmans, while 
uiiTOis formed the hnlk of the remainder. It is noticeable only 
_as possessing a poUee station, a post-office, a eattle-iiound and an 
inspection bungalow. An unimportant market is held here twice 
a week. 

&IEIEA, Pargana Athaebas, Ta/mS Mawhahpto 

TiUages of Sarira, distinguished as.Sarird 
Paohhim to the west and Sarira Purab to the east, lie about 
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half a. mile apart^ aii a distance of 31 miles west from, Allahabad 
and about eight miles soiith from Manjhanpiir. Sarira Paehlii.Tn 
is th?. chief place in the pargana; and is situated in 25°25-‘’X. 
and ol®l9bE., i>n the nnmetalled road from Karari to 7?aja.pnr 
ferry, fro.m which a branch goes westwards to Dhata. 
roads cross the Dhata distributary of the canal a short distance 
to the west of the village. The place possesses a po.lieo stati;.;n, 
a post-office, a eattle-j>ound and an tipper primary .school a'Jar- 
kets are held here twice a week and in Bhadoii an annual fair 
takes place known as the Jhak Jlnilni. The population in 1001 
numbered 1,744 persons, of whom all .save 76 'rrere Hindu, s, 
principally Brahman.s, Basis and ICayasths. Sarira Purab i.s a 
much larger village, but is purely agricultural. It contained 
3,085 inhabitants at the last oeiisu,s, of wdiom 63 were Mu.sal- 
mans. The village has an area of 4,227 acres and is assessed at 
E.S. 4,227, while 8arira Pachhlniis 2,418 acres in extent and pay.s 
Es, 3,438. The land ineither ease is owned by a large number 
of Bisen Eajpnt,s, connected with the Shahpiir family, the head 
of them at the pre.sent time being Thakur Bhopal Singh. 


SHAHZAHPXJE, Fargana Kara, Tahsil Sieathu. 

An old but now decayed town, standing in 26°39'N. and 
8l®25bE. on the high bank of the Ganges, at a distance of 
six miles east from Sirathii and 33 miles from Allahabad. It is 
connected by an unmetailed road with the grand trunk road and 
the Shiijaatpiir station, formerly called Shahzadpiir, bub renamed 
so as to avoid confusion with another Shahzadpiir on the North- 
Western Eail way. Of the history of the place nothing is knovrn, 
but it i.s obviously of .some anticpiity, since to tho \\^est of the site 
are the ruins of a large stone ]ialace, and all along tlie ii\'er bank 
are the remains of old tomb.s and several Hindu temple, s, some of 
considerable size. There is a mosque built by Aiffilidad Kban 
in 1726, and an older inscribed slab, dated in 1666, but all the 
more important buildings are in ruins. The town wa.s once 
famous for its cotton xrrints and had a large trade in saltpetre ; 
but though there are many weavers here, the industry has oimost 
vanished. The population was 3,496 in 1881, but ten years later 
had dropped to A>, 473 and at th© census of 1901 was 8,064, of 
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500 were Musalmans. Shabzadpiir possesses a post-office, a 
cattle-poimd, an upper iprimaiy scliooi, a small school for girls 
and a- considerable bazar. A large fair is held during the 
Dasahra and a smaller gathering takes place on the 18t!i of 
Chait. There is a considerable stretch of fertile hachhar to the 
north, but the uplands are largely occupied by groves or else 
are cut up by deep ravines. 

The town was brought under the operations of Act XX of 1856 
in 1807, but the measure was withdrawn in 1909 owing to the 
decline in the population. The house-tax had yielded some Rs. 500 
anmialiy. The mmm is 1,643 acres in extent and is assessed at 
Rs. 2,041 : the owner is Bishambhar Nath, an Agarwala of Cawn- 
pore. 

SHANKAEGARH, Pargana and Tahsil Baba. 

A thriving market, founded about 1875 by the Raja of 
Bara, on the road from Manda and Khiri to Partabpur on the 
Jumna, in 25° ll'N. and 81° 37'E., at a distance of 10 miles 
from Bara and about 26 miles from Allahabad. The road is here 
crossed !)y the Jubbulpore line of the East Indian Railway, to 
which the bazar owes’ its position as the chief market in the 
tahsil, and from the station a road leads north-eastwards to join 
that from Allahabad to Banda. The population rose from 1,077 
in 1891 to 1,311 ten years later and has since increased. The 
place possesses a police station, which wms formerly at Sheoraj- 
pur, a dispensary and a post-offict. The market is held daily 
and a large fair takes place here during the Dasahra festival. 
Shankargarh is the residence of the Raja of Bara, ^vho is the 
owner of the village, and of his son, the Hon’bis Kunwar Bharat 
Singh. The latter supports a flourishing English school known 
as the MacDonneli school. The village has an area of 645 acres, 
but very little of this is cultivated and the revenue demand is 
only Rs. 90. 

SHEORAJPUR, Pargana and Tahsil Baba. 

A small village standing in 25°12'N. and 8l°37^E., some 
9 miles from Bara and 26 from Allahabad, in the angle between, 
the road from the latter to Banda and that, from Manda and 
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Khiri to Partabi^nr on tlie Jumna. Little more tlian amileto tlie 
tjontli is tlie bazar and railway station of Shankargarh, wliich 
has deprived Slieorajpur of such importance as it once possessed. 
The plaeCj which in 1901 contained but 329 inhabitants^ is best 
known on account of the remains at Garhwa, some three miles 
to the north-west along the Partabpur road; and also for the 
military camp-of-exeroise which is held daring the cold weather by 
the garrison of Allahabad on the old artillery range to the north- 
east. Immediately to the north of Sheorajpiir are some stone 
quarries on the Jubai hill, whence a short ])rane]i of railway leads 
to Shankargarh. The owner of the village and most of the land 
in the neighbourhood is the Eaja of Bara. 

Garhwa is the name given to an ancient fort, or rather the 
walled enclosure which surrounds a group of temples, in a 
depression among low hills. The pentagonal enclosure was 
not intended for defence, but the loopholed parapets were built 
by Raja Bikramajit of Bara about 1759. The position is more 
or less commanded on all sides, and the low walls are unpro- 
tected by. any ditch. Access is obtained by a small gateway 
on the south and by posterns on the north and east. To the 
■west and east of the enclosure are two fine tanks, with the 
remains of several stone ghats; they have been formed by the 
east and west walls of the enclosure acting as embankments 
acro.ss the valley of the small stream which flows past the ruins. 
Some years ago the eastern embankment was repaired at the 
cost of Maharaja Sir Drigbljai Singh of Balrampiir. Within 
the enclosure is an inner square, originally walled off and- 
entered by a doorway on the east. Several of the pillars are 
still standing and are of various forms, in some cases elaborately 
carved, their arrangement showing that a series of chambers 
or cells ran round the wall of this inner enclosure. In the 
south-west corner of the outer pentagon is an old Hindu temple, 
built in 1142, one of the several inscriptions on the walls 
showing that the founder was Ranapala of Bhabfcagrama, a name 
which appears to be preserved in the village of Bhargarh, a little 
more than a mile to the north. The temple is now in a ruined 
condition; but it was once of great beauty, being enriched with 
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fine carving, though it would appear that the original design 
was never compieted, since several o£ the pillars are quite devoid 
of ornament. Isear the temple is a large buken statue of 
Vishnu, and by the western ’.fail are three seated colossal 
figures of Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva, erected by a Jogi named 
Jwaladitya in the tenth century. JiTear the south-west bastion 
is a small and comparatively modem temple, built of old Hindu 
materials, containing a colossal figure of the sun and the nine 
planets ; while in the north-^veot corner is a smEill chamber 
against the wall containing ten large statues of Vishnu in his 
various incarnations. The oldest remains ^Fere exhumed by 
General Cunningham near the western wall and these comprise 
two finely carved pillars and an architrave of the Gupta era, 
now in the Lucknow Museum. Several inscriptions vvere also 
discovered which refer to the Gupta kings Chandra II, Kumara 
and Skanda, whose capital was then at Patna. The site has 
yet to be fully excavated, Many pieces of sculpture have been 
collected under the trees on the mound to the south of the enclo- 
sure, and the number of carved bricks, stones and terra-cotta frag- 
ments, both here and to the north towards Bhargarh, show that 
Bhattagrama must at one time have been a large and important 
town. 


SIKANDEA, Pargema Sisandea, Taksil Phulpuk. 

The ancient bub now unimportant village wdiich gives its 
name to the Sikandra pargana stands on the left bank of the 
Mansefca, in 25® 35'H. and 81® 59^E., on the iinmetalled road 
from Phulpur to Soraon, at a distance of eight miles from the 
former and some twelve miles north-east from Allahabad. The 
place is said to be named after Sikandar Lodi, bub nothing is 
known of its history beyond the fact that it was the capital of a 
pargana in the days of Akbar, The population was 2,005 in 
1881, but has since declined, being 1,743 in 1891 and at the last 
census 1,624, of whom 42.1, were Musaimans, The police station 
here was abolished in 1907, but the village still possesses a cattic- 
pound as well as an upper primary school and a market. At 
Malipur, an adjoining hamlet to the north, is a shrine of Saiyid 
Salar Masaud, by the side of a tank, called the Surajkund, and 
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here a very large fair takes place annnally on the first Sunday in 
Jethj the great festival of the sun, which is always associated 
wdth the semi-niythical Miisalman hero. The village of Sikandra 
is 246 acres in extent and is assessed at Rs. 292. The owners 
are the Maliaraja of Eenares, the Raja of Manda and Musammat 
Gopiti Bibi, 


SIKANDRA Pargmia, TaJtsil Phulpuk. 

Tills pargana constitutes the northern and larger portis.sn of 
the Phulpiir tahsil and is a tract of roughly quadrangular shape, 
bounded on the south by Jhusi, on the west by Soraon, onthe 
east by Mah and the Jaunpur district, and on the north by the Patti 
tahsil of Partabgarh. To the last belong a few detached villages 
which Me within the confines of the pargana and on the western 
borders, while in the extreme north is one of the scattered blocks 
of pargana Mirzapur Chauhari. The country is mainly low rice 
land, varied by numerous jkils and stretches of barren usa-r. The 
total area is 107,090 acres or 167*3 square miles. 

As a fiscal subdivision the pargana is at least as old^ as the 
days of Akbar and probably came into existence during the days 
of the Lodi djmasty. It now contains 889 villages, but apart 
from the town of Phulpur there is no place of any size, the largest 
village being Sikandra itself, while no other contains as many 
as 1,600 inhabitants. The density of the population however 
is very high, averaging 628 to the square mile, w’ hieh is much 
the same as in the neighbouring parts of the Soraon tahsil. The 
total was 104,363 in 1863, but dropped to 92,686 in 1865, 
though it afterwards rose to 94,943 in 1872, to 104,469 in 1881 
and 107,542 ten years later. In, 1901 however a decline w^as 
again observed, the number of inhabitants being 105,202, of 
whom 63,263 w’ere females. The total included 91,752 Hindus, 
13,441 Musalmans and nine of other religions. 


SINGE A'OR, Pcirgma Nawabganj, Ta/isi2 Sobaost. 

Tho ancient towm of Singraiir stands in 25®35'N. and 81®39^E., 
on the left bank of the Ganges, at a distance of 22 miles 
north-west from Allahabad and a mile west of Mansurabad 
on the road from Pliaphamau to Lalganj and Kiinda. The 
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population in 1901 numbered 1,664 persons, of whom 368 were 
Miisalmans. On the roadside is a small bazar called RaniganJ, 
where markets are heM twice a week. 

At one time Singraiir was a place of considerable impor- 
tance. It was built on a very high blufi overlooking the Ganges, 
which hero takes a wide sweep to the south, bub the scour of the 
river has cut away much of the cliff and destroyed the greater 
part of the town. For this reason Singraur was abandoned as 
the capital of the pargaaa in favour of Nawahgarij in the days 
of Safdar Jang, the Nawab Wazir of Oiidh. For a time the 
river deserted its old channel and took a short cub across the 
great bend, but the deep stream now again flows under the cliff, 
which rises to a height of 100 feet above the water. 

The name is said to be a contraction of Singrivirapura and 
to derive its name from a Tislii or saint called Singrivira, 
whose asthan or shrine stands on an isolated- mound at the 
extreme west of the position." It is a comparatively modern 
vaulted chamber of brick, with a few fragments of sculpture 
outside, while within is a group of Hara Gauri and a small 
figure of the sun on a four-wheeled chariot drawn by seven 
horses. The great mound 'which marks the site of the ancient 
town is covered with large bricks, an undoubted proof of its 
antiquity ; and indeed Singraur is mentioned in the Ramayana 
as the capital of Giiha, the Bhil king, who here wmleomed Rama, 
Sita and Lachiiman during their self-imposed exile. On the sum- 
mit is a mosque with a tomb of Muhammad Madari, built of old 
Hindu materials, in the courtyard. It would api^ear that Sing- 
raiir was once a centre of the ancient sim-worship, for another 
mound about half a mile to the north is known as the Surya 
Bhita and is thickly strewn with broken bricks. Many coins 
have been found here, including most of the earliest types, with 
the exception of the punch-marked series. There are no .surviv- 
ing traces of siin-worship, but a large fair in honour of Debi 
takes place in the months of Asarh and Sawan, Singraur is 
occasionally mentioned by the Musalman historians, the chief 
event in its history being its oceiixiation by Khan 2aman and 
Bahadur Khan in the final stage of their rebellion against Akbar. 
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SIRATHU, Pargana Kaka, Talisil Sieathu. 

Tlie village froBi which the Sirathn tahsil iderives its name 
is a purely agricultural place of no importance^ standing in 
25°38^N. and 81°19'E., about a quarter of a mile south from 
the Sirathn station, between the roads leading to Manjhanpur 
and Dhata, some 88 miles from Allahabad. It had in 1001 a 
population of 1,980 persons, of u-hom. 1,801 were Hindus. The 
village contains a small school and a bazar in which markets are 
held twice a week. To the north, elrjse Iw the railway station, is 
an opium bungalow and a large god;>wn for weighmonts, recently 
erected in place of the old thatched ])iingalow j and north of the 
station are the tahsil buildings, the registration office and the 
post-office. The tahsil stands within a walled courtyard and 
the upper storey serves the purpose of an inspection house. 
From the railway station a metalled road runs northwards for 
about a mile to Saini on the grand trunk road, where is a police 
station, a cattle-pound and a large niilitary cncamping-ground. 
Saini is a small village of 679 inhabitants and is owned by a 
Xayasth lady of Fatehpur. Sirathn is 2,076 acres in extent 
and is assessed at Rs. 2,277. Part is revenue-free, having been 
granted by Aurangzeb to Maluk Das, the saint of Kara, and the 
rest is owned by a number of mmindars of different castes. 


SIRATHU Tahsil. 

This tahsil comprises the single pargana of Kara and occu- 
pies the north-west corner of the district. On the north-west 
and west it marches with Fatehpur, on the south with the hlan- 
jhanpur tahsil and on the east with pargana Cliail, while on the 
north and north-east the deejv stream of the Ganges separates it 
from the Knnda tahsil of the Partabgarh district. In' a few 
places the river keeps close to the high bank, but more fre- 
quently there is a broad expanse of low alluvium which is 
subject to constant changes owing to the vagaries of the 
stream. For this reason the area is apt to vary considerably 
from year to year, the average for the five years ending with 
1906-07 being 150,454 acres or 23o-4 square miles. 

Much of the alluvial ai-ea consists of sandy wastes covered 
only with a growth of tamarisk, but the higher levels of the tract 
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beneath the high bank are rich and fully cultivated. Water lies 
close to the surface and the roM crops are of remarkable excel- 
lence, while the abundance of thatching grass is an asset of consi- 
derable importance. On the high bank itselithe soil is sandy and 
often cut up by ravines, this being the case esi^eeially between Kara 
and Shahzadpnr ; there is very little irrigation in these villages 
and rents are low. The upland portion of the tahsil, however, 
is a level and well wooded plain of high fertility, the richest 
portion being in the neighbourhood of Kara, nliere tho popula- 
tion is donsoj the holdings small, tho rent-rate high and much 
garden cultivation is to be seen. Else^vhoi'e there are occasional 
patches of clay soil, often covered with dhah jungle, particularly 
between the grand trunk road and the railway to the east of 
Sirathu. The drainage of the uplands is effected partly by the 
Ganges ravines, but mainly by the Sasur Khaderi, which 
traverses the tahsil from north-west to south-east. Its course is 
marked in places by barren stretches and dhals jungle, while 
in the south-east ravines are numerous and the land is very 
poor. South of this river is a good deal of heavy clay land in 
which rice is grown. Tanks and jliils are common, but rrigjation 
from wells is somewhat deficient and this tahsil lies beyond the 
reach of canal irrigation. The clay belt is most strongly de*- 
fined along the Eatehpur border, especially in the vicinity of the 
great hluugri Tal, to the west of Udhin Biizurg and the road to 
Dhata. 

There is a large barren area in this tahsil, averaging 33,275 
acres or 22*78 xmr cent, of the whole. It includes 13,953 acres 
under water and 4,654 permanently oecux)ied by railways, roads, 
buildings and the like, wliile the rest is either usar or else 
useless sand along the river. The proportion of cultivated land 
is much lower than in other parts of the Duab, and this has 
always been tho ease. In 18-10 only 85,467 acres were under 
tillage and thirty years later the area had actually decreased 
to 80,955 acres. Of late there has been some improvement, the 
a V erage for tho five years endi?ag with 1006-07 being 88,199 acres or 
68*62 per cent, of the whole. There has, however, been a consi- 
derable extension of the double-crox>ped area, which averages 
24,793 acres or 28*11 per cent, of the net cultivation, this Iming 
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a much higher figure than in Manjhanpur or OhaiL .Ifter 
deducting 7/207 acres of groveSj which give the high proportion 
of 4’79 per cent., and 2,98D acres of current fallows, there 
reraain 17,703 acres eulturable waste, mainl.y dd fallow; })iit 
miicli of this is 'praeticallj worthless, and a large amaiint con- 
sists (f l.uh-d and other jungle, which is probably more 

valuablo. in its present stohe t'..ian b: it wero brought under 
tillage. Morals of iriigatioii oae fairly .‘ibundant; wells iioing 
the (fiiiof soiii'ce of supply. On an .average 101 aero-s are watered 
from the canal in the extreme s.mth ar.rl little mrce than a third 
from tank.s and natural reservoirs ; the total average for the 
talisil being 30,130 acres or o4’17 par cent, of the area culti- 
vated, though on occasions this figure has been surpassed by a 
substantial margin. 

In most years, but by no means always, the hhavif harvest 
eover.s a larger area than the rabi, averaging 56,627 acres as com- 
pared with 55,300 under spring crops. The chief autumn 
staples are rice, almost wholly of the early variety, making up 
39'99 per cent, of the Jsharif area, jimr and arhar with 32*79, 
hdjra and wrimr with 11-27, sanwan with 5*25, cotton with 3-08 
and garden crops with 2-61 per cent. The remainder consists 
of the mixture of mandua and cotton, the autumn pulses, oil- 
seeds and small areas of sugarcane, indigo, maize and hemp. 
In the rahi the lead is tal^ea by gram, which by itself takes up 
24*82. and w'-hen mixed with baidey 85*39 j>Qr cent, of the land 
sown for that harvest. Wheat i.s more extensively raised than in 
any other part of the district -and occupies 17*47, while barley 
accounts for 9-74, poppy for 4-35, peas for 4 and wheat in com.- 
bination with gram or barley for 2*98 per cent., no other crop 
being of the least importance. The poppy area is remarkable 
and is much larger than in any other tahsil. 

The cultivators of the tahsil are principally Murao.s or 
Kachliis, Brahmans, Ahirs, Knrmis and Sheikhs, while Basis, 
Lodhs, Rajputs and Ghamars make up the bulk of the remainder. 
In 1907-03 the total area included in holdings was 94,315 acres, 
and of this 13-87 per cent, was cultivated by proprietors, 1-27 
by ex-proprietary tenants, 42*6 9 by oeeupancy tenants and 41*16 
per cent, by tsnants-at~will, the remainder being ront-fre*3, 
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ThoTigh the occupancy area appears to have declined since the 
settlement, this is not the ease, for many tenants- at-will 
have acquired occupancy rights, though they are not formally 
recorded as such. Rents are paid s dely m cash, the present 
recorded rates being Rs. 4*97 for occupancy and Rs. 5-48 for 
other tenants, while sJiihnis, who cultivate 17*9 per cent, of the 
area and generally hold land of high quality, pay Rs. 7*82 per acre. 

The revenue demand at successive settlements will be found 
in tiie appendix, together with the qoresenb amount and its 
incidenceP^ The total is apt to vary ■■ on account of the 22 
alluvial nwilials, which were last assessed in June 1905 at 
Rs. 4,162. In all there are 279 mctiis is, divided into 551 
mahals, and of the latter 140 are single and 222 joint zamin- 
dari, 24 are hliaiycLcharci, 101 perfect and 64 imperfect ‘patti- 
dari. As in the other Diiab tahsils, the largest proprietors 
are Musalmans of various classes, these together holding 35*39 
per cent, of the total area in 1907-08, or little less than the 
proportion owned by them thirty years before. Brahmans with 
26*14 have made large gains, but the Rajputs with 10*47 have 
lost to the .same extent. Then follow Khattris with 8*94, 
representing a marked advance; Kayasths with 8*81, having lost 
nearly two-fifths of their old ]oosses3ions ; and Banias with 7*01 
per cent., the gains of this casto being smaller than elsewhere. 
Other landowners are Ahirs, Kalwars, Kurmis and Goshains, liiit 
their property is in no case of much extent. The largest estate 
is that of the Khattris of Faridganj, and apart from this there 
are few landholders of importance. The Sheikhs of Kara hold 
three villages and eleven mahals; tho.se of Kara own two 
villages and fifteen mahals; the Saiyids of Kara, represented 
by Saiyid Habib-iillah, own three villages and eleven WMlials ; 
while the Brahmans of Udhiii Biizurg own seven village, s and 
62 mahals assessed at R.s. 16,863. 

The tehsii is densely populated, at all events in compari.son 
with Manjlianpur, the mean ra,te at the last census being 648*8 
to the square mile. The total number of inhabitants was 117,621 
in 1853 and since that date has steadily increased, despite a 
slight decline to 116,115 in 1865. In 1872 the totcil was 121,128, 
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111 1881 it} was 123;386 and 129,982. ten years later. It then 
remained stationary for a decade, the population in 1901 number- 
ing 120,204, of whom 64,587 were females. Of the whole popula- 
tion 109,622 were Hindus, 19,568 Musalmans and 114 of other 
religions, inelnding 9l‘7ains, 19 Christians and four Sikhs. The 
chief Hindu castes are Ghamars, of whom 13,684 were enumerated ; 
Pasis, 11,308 j Kurmis, 10,675; Brahmans, 10,042; AHrs, 9,521 i 
Kaelihis and Muraos, together numbering 7,745 ; and Gadariyas, 
5,628. Next come Lodhs, Koris, Banias and Eajputs, the last 
aggregating but 2,844 persons, drawn mainly from the Bais, 
Bisen, Chauhan and Dikhit elans. The majority of the Musal- 
mans are Sheikhs, of whom there were 11,990, while others num- 
bering 1,000 and upwards were Pathans, Saiyids and Behnas. 

Of the whole population some 63 per cent, depended directly 
on agriculture and, though this is a somewhat low* proportion, 
there are few other occupations of importance. General labour 
accounted for 12‘5 per cent., and for the rest personal or 
domestic service, the supply of food and drink, cotton-weaving 
and work in metals were the chief forms of support. There are 
252 inhabited towns and villages in the tahsil, but few places are 
of any size. Kara, Daranagar, Shahzadpur and Sirathu are 
places of some importance, while the largest villages, such as 
Saunrai Buzurg, Kohkhiraj, Kashia and Afzalpur Sat on, are 
purely agricultural and in most cases consist of mere aggrega- 
tions of hamlets. The markets, fairs, schools and post-offices of 
the tahsil are shown in the appendix. 

The tract is well supplied with means of communication, 
being traversed by the mainline of the East Indian Eailway, 
on which are stations at Bahrwari, Shujaatpur near Shahzad- 
pur, Sirathu and Kan war. Parallel to this on the north runs 
the grand trunk road, which at Muratganj gives olf a branch 
to Manjhanpur and the Eajapur ferry over the Jumna, while 
at Saini it is crossed by a metalled road from Sirathu station 
to Kara, with a short branch to the Gutni] ferry on the Ganges. 
Unmetalied roads lead from Sirathu to Manjhanpur, to Dhafca 
in the Fatehpnr district and* to Afzalpur Saton and the ferry 
to Kalakankar, the last giving off a branch to Hathgaon in 
Patehpnr at Sannrai Buzurg. From Manjhanpur a road goes 
20 
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weswards to Dliata^ and indifferent roads eoniioct Bliarwari 
■with the Sanjaiti ferry and Shujaatpur with Siiahzadpur. Tlxe 
various ferries over the Ganges arc sho'^vn in tlic appondis. 

The tahsil forms a subdivision for revenue and criminal 
administration and is in the chagc of a frull-powered deputy 
collector. The tahsildar and the siib-registrar are stationed 
at Siratiiu, but the nearest civil court is that of the Allalialjacl 
munsif. For police purposes there are stations at Saini and 
Kohkhiraj, but a large portion of the area is included in the 
Manjhanpnr circle, 

SIRSA, Pargana KtiaikagarjI; Tahsil Meja. 

The town of Sirsa belongs to fujipjoa Chaurasi and stands on 
the right bank of the Geangs, just below its confluence with the 
Tons, in 25°15'N. and 82°6'E., at a distance of eight miles north 
from Meja and 26 miles from Allahabad by the road leading 
through Karehana and Panasa to Manda. The road to Meja is 
metalled and goes past the Meja Road railway station, some three 
miles distant. Close by the station is an opium godowm and 
a post-office. Owing to its position Sii’vsa became a market of 
great importance in the days when the Ganges formed the chief 
trade route, and until it was supplanted by the railway there 
was a heavy export traffic in linseed and food-grains to Bengal 
and Calcutta. The market is still one of the largest in the 
district, and though the trade has declined, the population rose 
from 3,442 in 1881 to 3,581 in 1891, and at the next census to 
4,159, of whom 407 were Musalmaus. Among tlie Hindus are 
many Banias, who control most of the trade, and some of them 
are men of substance. The police station here has been abolisb.ed 
recently, but the place still possesses an outpost, as well as a 
post-office, a cattle-pound, a middle vernacular school with a 
lower primary branch, an aided school and a small school for 
girls. Monday and Friday are the chief market days and a 
large fair takes place hero during the Dasahra festival. 

Sirsa was brought under the operations of Act XX of 1856 
in 1867, and owing to its commercial importance the place was 
soon afterwards raised to the status of a municipality. Tho 
latter, however, was abolished in 1873 and 'since that dato Act 
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XX lias remaiiied in force. There were 1,03S houses in the 
town in 1907-0S and 587 of these were assessed to taxation. The 
proceeds of the house-tas in that and the two previous years 
averaged Es, 1^076^ wliieh gave an incidence of Re. 1-10-0 per 
house assessed and Re. 0-4-2 per head of population, while the 
annual expenditure for the same period amounted to Rs. 1,072^ 
Of the latter sum Rs. 402 were devoted to the upkeep of the town 
ehivMdars, Rs. 414 to the maintenance of a conservancy staff 
and Rs. 82 to local improvements and miscellaneous charges. The 
area thus administered is only 61 acres, whereas that of the 
wiauza of Sirsa is 361 acres, of which about 200 are cultivated. 
The revenue demand is Rs. 700 and the sole proprietor is the 
Raja of Manda. 

SIWAITH, Pargana and Tahsil Sobaok. 

Siwaith or Seoth is an old Musalman village standing 
in 25®34'X, and 81°o3'E., at a distance of nine miles north 
from Allahabad, on the unmetalled road from Pbaphamau to 
Mau Aimma. From the railway station, which is close to the 
site on the west, a • metalled road leads to Sheogarh beyond the 
Fyzabad road, and from it an unmetalled branch takes off at 
Aswan and goes to Soraon. The place had a population of 2,696 
in 1881, but it fell to 2,501 ten years later and in 1901 it w’as 
only 2,272, of whom 1,125 were Musalmans, mainly Julahas. 
The place possesses a lower primary school and a bazar which 
has gained in importance with the advent of the railway. There 
are several mosques in the village, but none is of any great age 
or architectural interest. 


SORAON, Pargana Tahsil and Suaoon. 

The place which gives its name to the Soraon pargana and 
tahsil is a village standing in 25°36'N. and 81°510i)., at a 
distance of 13 miles north from Allahabad, on the main road to 
Fyzabad. This road is here crossed by that from Nawabganj 
to Fhulpur, while others lead north to Mahraunda and south-east 
to the Siwaith riiilw'ay station. The population rose from 1,665 
in 1881 to 1,692 in 1891, and at the next census it was 1,846, 
including 889 Musalmans, chiefly Sheikhs and Julahas, The 
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village is situated on the west side of the main road and consists 
of a central site and several hamlets. In addition to the tahsil 
hnildiiigs there are a registration office^ a police station^ a post- 
offieej a dispensary, a cattle-ponnd, a large eneamping-gronnd and a 
middle vernacular school with a lower primary branch. Markets 
are held here twice a week, but the trade is very unimportant. 

SORAON Pargana, Tahsil SouAOiT. 

This pargana is the largest of the three which make up the 
Soraon tahsil, having a total area of 90,015 acres or 140*6 square 
miles, though this is apt to vary slightly from time to time owing 
to the action of the Ganges, which for a short distance forms the 
southern boundary. To the west and south-west lies pargana 
Nawabganj, to the south-east is Jhusi, to the east Sikanclra and 
to the north and north-west the Partabgarh district, • while 
touching the pargana on .the north-east is one of the scattered 
blocks belonging to Mirzapur Chauhari. 

The pargana is an old fiscal subdivision and appears to 
have undergone very little change since the days of Akbar. 
Through it run the road and railway from Allahabad to Fyzabad 
and along or near the highway there have sprung up several mar- 
ket towns and villages of considerable importance. Such are 
Mau Aimma, Soraon, Sheogarh and Holagarb, while other large 
villages are Kalyanpur and Mabraunda. There are altogether 
250 maihzas, but in many eases the inhabited portions of separate 
villages are combined to form a single large site. The density of 
population is remarkably high, averaging 706 to the square mile. 
The pargana contained 106, lOS inhabitants in 1853, but this drop- 
ped to 93,466 in 1865, though it subsequently rose steadily to 
96,586 in 1872, to 98,082 in 1881 and to 101,342 ten years later- 
In 1901 the pargana shared in the general decline common to the 
trans-Ganges tract, the population then numbering 99,333 souls, 
of whom 50,663 were females, while of the total 86,226 were 
Hindus, 13,044 Musalmans and 63 professed other religions. 


SORAOH Tahsil. 

This tahsil comprises the three j)arganas of Soraon, Hawab- 
ganj and Mirzapur Chauhari, each of which forms the subject of 
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a separate article. It constitutes the western portion of the 
trans-Ganges tract, being bounded on the east by the Sikandra 
and Jhusi parganas and by a few detached fragments of the 
Partabgarh district. The latter forms the boundary on the north 
and west and entirely surrounds the larger part of Mirzapiir 
Chauharij which lies at some distance to the north-east of the 
rest of the tahsiis. On the south the Gauges is the houndar}^, 
separating Soraon from pargana Ghail. Owing to the fluvial 
action in the broad valley of the river, changes in the area occur 
from 3>^ear to year. The a^^erage for the five years ending with 
1906-07 was 170,253 acres or 266 square miles. 

The high bank of the Ganges, marking the southern extre- 
mity of the central uplands, is cut into deep bays of iowlying 
ground, with high promontories jutting out here and there 
betw- een these bays towards the river. Where the upland extends 
as far as the actual channel, the cliff drops abruptly to the 
stream and is little broken by ravines. The lowlands are often 
sandy and in many x^laces bear nothing but a growth of 
tamarisk ; but more frequently there is a rich deposit of silt ■which 
produces excellent crops during the cold weather, and on the 
whole the good land decidedly predominates over the bad. The 
upland in pargana Nawabganj is fairly level and the soil is a 
light loam of remarkable homogeneity, capable of being worked 
up to a high pitch of productiveness. W ater is obtainable every- 
where at a depth of 30 or 40 feet and earthen wells last for a 
long time, save when the level rises after a series of wet years 
and the water reaches the sandy subsoil, causing the sides to 
collapse. The Soraon pargana is less level, the southern part 
draining into the Ganges, the east into the Manseta and the 
north and west into the Sakarni and Bakulahi, which join the Sai 
in the Partabgarh district. The soil is for the most part a light 
loam, in the south and west, but this gradually stiffens into a 
productive clay, which bears excellent crops of rice and sugar- 
cane. In places usar makes its appearance and in the same 
tract jhils are very numerous, the most important being those of 
Simra, Eaiya and Man. Water is fairly close to the surface, 
averaging about 20 feet in the clay area, but to the soirbh the 
level drops gradually and near the Ganges the depth of the 
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wells increases to 40 feet or more. Generally speaking, Soraon 
is a very rich pargana and the same may be said of Mir^apiir 
Chauhari, which is included in the clay tract. The soil is 
fertile and very highly tilled, large quantities of sugarcane 
are raised and in the main block the water is so near the surface 
that the dhenUi or lever is usually employed for working the 
wells. The population in Mirzapui* Chauhani is extremely dense, 
the alleged reason being that the position of the pargana made 
it a home for refugees from Oiidh during the days of native 
rule. 

Owing to the presence of a large area of usar and of exten- 
sive sandy wastes along the Ganges, the tahsii is not so fully 
cultivated as several other parts of the district, but at the same 
time the cultivated portion is very highly tilled. In 1840 the 
area under the plough was 91,941 acres and thirty years later it 
was 97,049 acres. Of late there has been a further marked 
expansion, the average for the five years ending with 1906-07 
being 103,834 acres or 60*99 per cent, of the whole, pargana 
Soraon showing a somewhat higher proportion than the rest. 
There has also been a great extension of the double-cropped area, 
which is greater than in any part of the district, especially in 
pargana Soraon, and averages 36,060 acres or 34*73 per cent, of 
the net cultivation. The total amount of barren land is 38,251 
acres or 22*46 per cent, of the entire tahsii, but this includes 
13,809 acres under water and 7,869 occupied by raihvays, roads, 
sites and the like. The remainder is of no value: and this 
remark also applies to much, of the so-called cuiturable waste. 
The latter aggregates 28,166 acres, but from this should be 
deducted 4,309 acres of current fallow and 9,748 acres of groves, 
which are extraordinarily abundant and cover 5*73 per cent, of 
the land. This leaves a relatively small amount of old fallow 
and unbroken waste, some of which is occupied by dhah jungle, 
while the rest would probably be cultivated were it good enough 
to repaj^' the cost of tillage. Irrigation is more abundant than 
in any other part of the district. On an average 44,885 acres 
or 43*23 per cent, of the cultivated area obtain water, while in 
1906-07 the figure exceeded 51,000 acres and more could be 
supplied in a' season of drought. Nearly two-thirds of this is 
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derived from wells and the romaiader from tanks and jhils, the 
latter jjeing extensively nbilisod in pargana Soraon. 

Tlis relative position of the two main harvests depends on 
the nature of the season^ but as a rule the /c/iffr i/’ predominates, 
averaging ’71,006 aores as compared with 64/1-10 sown with rahi 
crops.’*' The chief autumn staple is rice, which covers 43*37 
par cent, of the area, rather more than one-third consisting of 
late or transplanted rice. The other products of ' importance 
are and arha/p with 18*11, hap'a 8i,ivX arliav with lo*47, 
hemp with .9*63, and hodon with 4*38 and sugarcane 

with 2*75 per cent., while the autumn pulses, semwan and garden 
crops constitute the bulk of the remainder. In the rahi the 
lead is taken, by barley which by itself covers 25*32 and with 
gram 1S'31 per cent, of the area sown. Gram alone makes up 
20*44, wheat 17*34, peas 10*9 and wheat in combination with 
gram or barley 2*91 per cent. There is a fair amount of linseed 
and a relatively largo area under tobacco, but very little poppy 
cultivation. 

The chief cultivating castes are Kurmis, Brahmans and 
Ahirs, the remainder comprising Rajputs, Kachhis, ■ Sheikhs, 
Ghamars and others. The general standard of husbandry is 
very high and the rents are heavier than in any other tahsil, 
averaging at the present time Rs. 6-33 for oeciipaney and 
Rs. 6*75 for other tenants the rates being much lower in IN^awab- 
ganj than in the rest of the tahsil, while sliihniis pay no less 
than Rs. 8*6 per acre on 18*5 per cent, of the total area included 
in holdings. The latter in 1907-08 aggregated 109,861 acres, 
all of which is cash-rented )Savo 514 acres of precarious rice land 
on the borders of jkiU. Proprietors cultivated 14*83 per cent, 
as sir or loJmdkashtf oeciipaney tenants 36*48, tenants-at-will 
46*37 and os-propriotary tenants 1*25 per cent., the rest being 
rent-free ; but as a matter of fact the oceupaney area is consider- 
ably greater than would a]>pear from the figures, since the many 
tenants of twelve years’ standing have not been included under 
this head. ^ ^ . 

The revenue assessed at successive settlements, together 
with the present demand and its incidence, is shown in the 
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appendix. The amount, which is relatively higher than in any 
other part of the district, is liable to vary from time to time, 
for there are 45 alluvial majials in Nawabganj and four in 
Soraon, assessed in 1903-04 at Ks. 18,417. The tahsil contains 
482 mamas or villages and in 1907-08 these comprised 936 
mahals. Of the latter 248. were held by single proprietors, 
352 were joint 235 were perfect and 74 imperfect 

^pattidari, while the remaining 27 were hhaiyachara. At the 
settlement in 1870 there were only 587 mahals, and of these 
Brahmans owned 244 and Sheikhs 108, while the rest w^ere held 
mainly by Saiyids, Rajputs and Kayasths. The returns of 
1907-08 show that Musalmans, Brahmans and Kayasths have 
lost ground heavily, whereas the gainers have been Banias, 
Rajputs and Kalwars. Altogether Musalmans held 40*9 per cent, 
of the area, and then came Brahmans with 25*77, Rajputs with 
18*47, Banias with 7*77, Kayasths with 6*33 and Kalwars with 
3*82 per cent., smaller amounts being owned by Khattris, Kur- 
mis and Goshains. There are only two large properties in the 
tahsil. The Sheikhs of Mau Aimma hold altogether 32 villages 
and 98 mahals with a revenue demand of Rs. 26,816 j and the 
Bhuinhar Brahmans of Anapur hold 239 mahals with a com- 
bined demand of Rs. 21,808. 

With the exception of the headquarters tahsil, where the 
existence of a large city has so marked an effect, Soraon is 
the most densely populated part of the district, the average 
rate per square mile being 702*1 at the last census. At times 
it has been even higher, for in 1858 the population numbered 
201,419 souls. It then dropped to 181,482 in 1866 and to 177,755 
in 1872, but afterwards rose to 184,894 in 1881 and to 186,876 
ten years later. For some time it remained stationary and in 
1901 the tahsil contained 186,758 inhabitants, of whom 96,518 
were females. Classified by religions there were 161,864 Hin- 
dus, 24,838 Musalmans and 66 others, including 53 Jains, six 
Christians, five Aryas, one Sikh and one Parsi. Among the 
Hindus the best represented castes are Brahmans, who numbered 
26,218 ; Ahirs, 22,737 ; Kurmis, 17,522 ; Chamars, 17,223 ; Pasis 
10,467 ; Koris, 7,966 : Gadariyas, 5,647 ; Rajputs, 6,292 and 
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BaniaSj 5,160. Next- in order come Telis, Kachhis, Kumhars, 
Mura-os and Kaliars. The Rajputs are drawn from many 
different elans, but are mainly Bais, Gantams, Chauhans, Pari- 
hars, Bbadaurias and Dikhits. About half the Alusalman popu- 
lation consists of either Sheikhs, 6,716, or Julahas, 6,784, while 
the rest are principally Pathans, Belinas, Saiyids," Kunjras and 
Paqirs. , , 

The tahsil contains the towns of Man Aimma and Ismail- 
ganj, ])iit with the exception of Soraon itself and a few roadside 
markets there is no other place of any importance, and the 
larger villages are purely agricultural. Singraurwas once a 
flourishing town, but its greatness has long been washed away 
by the Ganges. Lists of the bazars, fairs, schools and post- 
offices of the tahsil will be found in the appendix. According 
to the census returns nearly 75 per cent, of the population 
depended directly on the tillage of the land, the remaining occu- 
pations of any note being general labour, domestic and personal 
sei’vice, the supply of food and drink, and cotton- weaving, which 
is carried on at Man and several other places. 

Means of communication are good, especially in the eastern 
half. This is traversed from south to north by the provincial road 
from Allahabad to Fyzabad, which passes through Soraon, Mau 
Aimma and Ghansiari, and also by the railway to Partabgarh 
and Fyzabad, with stations at Phaphamau, Siwaith and Mau 
Aimma. From Phaphamau a branch line runs eastwards to 
Janghaiand Jaunpur, while a second branch, which will run direct 
to Eai Bareli through the western half of the tahsil, is now under 
construction. Besides the provincial highway the only metalled 
roads are those connecting it with the railway stations ; but there 
are several unmetalled roads, including those from Malak Harhar 
to Nawabganj and Kiinda in Partabgarh, from Soraon to 
Nawabganj, Phulpur and Mahraunda, and from Mahraunda to 
Mansurabad and Muratganj. These do not exhaust the list, but 
for the rest reference may be m^e to the map. The chief 
crossing over the Ganges is the bridge at Phaphamau : but there 
are many ferries, which are shown in the appendix. 

The tahsil forms a subdivision in charge of a full-powered 
officer on the district stafl:^ and Soraon is the headquarters of 
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a tahsildar and a sub-registrar. As is the ease throughout the 
trans-Ganges tract, the original court of civil j uriedictioii is that 
of the subordinate judge at Allahabad. For police purposes 
there are stations at Soraon, Man Aimma and Nawabganj, the 
circles of which embrace the entire area. Criminal \7ork is 
heavier than usual, owing to the habits of the Pasis, who carry 
on their depredations both in the city of Allahabad and in many 
distant parts of the country. 

UMAR.PUE NIWAN, Pargana Chail, Tahsil Allahabad. 

This large village, generally known as Mmah, stands on 
the Ganges bank just beyond the western borders of the new 
cantonment. It is approached from the latter by a metalled 
road which terminates at the ferry over the Ganges, biit gives 
off a short branch leading over the embankment of the Nimah 
lake to the village. An unmetalled. road goes due south to join 
the grand trunk road close to and the military farm. The vil- 
lage has a picturesque appearance, with its graceful mosque 
rising high above the crowded mud houses which are built on the 
raised ground of the river bank, but it deserves mention only 
for the number of its inhabitants. In 1901 it contained 4,595 
persons, of whom 637 were Musalmans, while Ahirs are the 
predominant Hindu caste. The village lands, which are owned 
principally by Musalmans, are 813 acres in extent and are 
assessed at Rs. 2,100. 
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Births. 



Deaths. 

Yciir, 

Total. 

Males. 

S'emales. 

Rati! 

per 

1,000. 

Total. 

' "1 

Males. : 

1 

Pom-tlPs. 

Rate 

per 

1,000. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 


8 

9 

1891 

42,795 

22,443 

20,352 

29-20 

53,627 

29,102 

24,525 

30 6S 

1892 

47,179 

25,040 

22,139 

30-75 

50,149 

26,916 

23,233 

32-69 

189.3 

56,748 

29,711 

27,037 

36-65 

30,239 

19,467 

16,772 

23 41 

1894 

54,727 

28,545 

26,182 

35-66 

63,796 

33,764 

30,042 

41-57 

1895 

41,747 

21,849 

19,898 

27-20 

33,429 

18,032 

16,397 

21*78 

1896 

49,861 

26,060 

23,801 

32-48 

48,887 

26,169 

22,718 

31-85 

■ 1897 ' 

36,789 

19,267 

17,532 

28-97 

67,602 

37,261 

80,411 

44-08 

1888 

1 43,872 

22,907 

20,965 

28-60 

85,498 

18,408 

17,086 

23-12 

1899 

66,337 

34,343 

31,994 

43-22 

44,837 

23,631 

21,306 

29-21 

1900 

1 58,652 

30,220 

28,432 

#38-21 

44,583 

23,328 

21,265 

*29-06 

1901 

i 62,836 

32,393 

30,443 

40-94 

45,408 

23,618 

21,890 

29*68 

1902 

' 65,603 

j 33,915 

31,693 

42-75 

60,002 

29,794 

30,208 

39*09 

1903 

64,179 

33,192 

30,987 

42-96 

76,839 

37,703 

38,136 

60*77 

1904 

1 67,183 

34,844 

82,339 

45-04 

69,599 

29,516 

30,083 

89-89 

1905 

1 58,321 

30,114 

28,207 

39-04 

84,480 

41,808 

43,172 

56-56 

1906 

1 54,633 

28.336 

26,298 

36-60 

54,516 

28,694 

25,822 

36-40 

1907 

1 69,494 

1 31,126 

28,369 

39-87 

57,496 

29,219 

28,276 

38-45 
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1 

1 
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1 
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i 
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1 
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1 ' ■ 
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i 

j 



j 



i 

1918 

1 : 

j .. 






1 

1919 

I 

1 , . 







1920 
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i 

.1 ■■ ■■ 








^Tiiames from 1S91 to 190&. are calculated from tlie returns of the IS^iT 
census. 
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Table YI — (continued).- — A7'ea in acrea under the principal crops, Talvsil Sirathu. 







Table VI — (continued). — Arm in acres under the principal cirjps, Talisil Manjlumpwr. 
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Table YI — (continued). — Area in acres under the f rincipal crops, Tahsil Phulpur. 
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Table VI — (contiaued ). — Area in acres under the princijjal crops, Talisil Handia, 






Table YI— (continued). — Ai'ea in acres under ihe iwinciihol cvops^ Tahnil Karchmia. 
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Table V III. —Cognizable erimo. 
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NoTEi-— Columns 2 and 3 should show cases instiiiutetl during the year. 
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T.\ble IX . — Revenue demand at succf'ssive ettiUmmU. 


year of aotlleinent. 


rargstiiii au4 iahsil. 

1808-09. 

1812-13. 

1839. 

1867-68 

to 

1877-78. 

1906. 


Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

C'hail 

1,69,497 

1,70,873 

2,13,991 

3,17,9.53 


Tithsil Allahabad ... 

1,69,497 

1,70,873 

2,13,991 

3,17,953 


Kara 

1,40,367 

1,5.5,318 

1,68,299 

2,04,190 


Talisil Sh-athn 

1,40,367 

1,65,318 

1,6.3,29') 

2,04,190 


Karari... 

84,779 

93,462 

93,504 

1,37,203 


Atharban 

91,712 

88,282 

1,02,806 

1,00,477 

... 

Tab sil Manjha a pu r , 

1,76,491 

1,81,744 

1,96,310 

2,37,740 


Soraon 

1,08,258 

1,22,039 

1,22,681 

1,71,400 


Nawabgauj ... 

74,319 

79,25] 

9.1,314 

1,06,940 

... 

Mirzapur Chaubari, 

12,672 

12,305 

19,042 

23,755 


Tahsil Soraon 

1,96,249 

2,13,595 

2,33,037 

3,02,096 


Sikandra 

1,32,637 

1,34,836 

1,32,106 

1,58,608 

... 

Jhusi ... 

1,10,037 

1,18,692 

99,807 

1,42,087 

... 

Tahsil Pbulpur ... 

2,42,724 

2,53,528 

2,31,913 

3 , 00 , 095 ' 

J 

... 

Mah ... 

1,07,892 

1,19,651 

1,89,298 

1,56,633 


Kiwai ... 


1,05,361 

1,62,905 

1,65,680 

... 

Tahsil Haiidia 

1,07,892 

2,24,912 

2,92,203 

3,22,313 


Arail .. 

2,00,566 

2,07,790 

2,38,438 

2,65,286 

2,39,145 

Tahsil Ktti’chuna ... 

2,00,666 

2,07,790 

2,38,438 

2,65,285 

2,39,145 

Bara ... 

1,07,851 

1,07,851 

1,89,670 

1,30,560 

1,02,339 

Tahsil Bara 

1,07,861 

1,07,861 

1,89,670 

1,30,650 

1,02,839 

Khairagarh 

8,10,614 

t 3,83,604 

i 8,27,761 

2,97,917 

2,48,617 

Tahsil Meja 

3,10,614 

i 3,33,604 

1' 8,27,751 

2,97,917 

' 2,43,617 

Districb Total 

16,51,26] 

: *18,49, 21{ 

5 *20,91,61 S 

1 

23,78,738| ... 


# Maatimum dwriag tMs setfclemeat. 




Table X . — Present demand for revenue and cesses for the year 1315 Fasli. 





1913 - 14 

1914 - 15 

1915 - 16 

1916 - 17 

1917 - 18 





Table ‘Sill.— Income-tax. 
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XXIll 


Table XIV. — Income-tax by Tahsils and Cities over SOjOOO 
{Part IV only). 



Allahabtd City. | 

1 Tiihsil Allah-ibad.* 

Tahsil Siralliu, 

Year. 

(OiUntiiov 1 

Rs. 2,000. , 

Ove; 

Rs. 2,< 00. 

Under 
Rs. 2,000. 

Over 

Ea. 2,000. 

Under 
Rs. 2,000. 

Over 

Hs. 2,000. 

I . 




■ i 


1 


1 





4 

. 

Asse 


< 


< 

Tax. 

■< 


4 


■ 1 . , ■ ■: . 1 . 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 



Us. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs, 


Rs. 

1000-01 ... 

... 

... 


... 

811 

13, IS] 

192 

42,374 

160 

2,442 

12 

1,042 

1001-02 ... 


... 


... 

79] 

11,167 

189 

43,072 

159 

2,421 

10 

787 

1002-03 

657 

10,286 

187 

-14,476 

758 

11,723 

1 5 

45,500 

151 

2,186 

9 

840 

lOOS-Oi ...! 

229 

6,273 

188 

43,077 

257 

6,968 

195 

44,04'- 

33 

852 

7 

580 

1904-05 ...j 

69 

2,351 

99 

27,516 

234 

6,766 

192 

45,335 

31 

744 

7 

457 

1805-06 ...| 

44 

1,666 

98 

27,166 

205 

! 6,028 

193 

45,499 

36 

S46 

8 

547 

1906-07 ...1 

60 , 

1 1,977 

90 

25,683 

235 

1 6,596 

1 ’ 

189 

44,013 

39 

927 

8 

568 

1907-08 ...| 

71 

2,033 

102 

25,445 

273 

7,492 

23- 

47,9 n 

44 

1,094 

■ 7 

533 

1908-09 

227 

6,448 

2,5 

44,0.56 

252 

7,071 

226 

46,003 

48 

1,226 

b 

.591 

1909-10 













1910-11 ' 



I 










1011-13 . 











1 


1912-13 .. 













1913-14 .. 



! 





i 




1 . 

1914-15 ... 













1915-lG ... 



I 










1916-17 .. 













1917-LS 













1918-19 ... 



1 










1919.20 ... 






! ■ 








* Includes city. 





Atlakahad JbistridK 


Table XIV — fcontinued J. — Incomer-tax hy TalisiU (Part IV 
only). 



Tiihail Maiijhiinpnr. 


Tahsil Soraon. 

1 Tahsil Pluilpnr. 

Year.;,.. 

UudcT 

Us. 2,000. 

Over 

Rs 3,000. 

Under 
Rs. 2,000 

Over 

Rs. 2,000. 

U udiiL’ 
Rs 2,000. 

Over 

Rs, 2,000. 

i 

. 

1 


I 


i 







i 

K 


if 

S' 

M 


M : 

1 


T 

H 



H. ' 

< 

H 

A 

^ ' 

< 

: ^ 

4 



H', 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

3 

3 

4 

5 

3 


4 

" 5^'''^ 



Rs. 


Rs, 


R.S. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs 

15)00 01 ... 

137 

;2,102 

11 

843 

128 

2,205 

21 

2,086 

140 

1,987 

6 

405 

15)01-02 ... 

135 

2,061 

11 

852 

144 

2,368 

24 

2,316 

130 

1,824 

6 

889 

1902-03 ... 

126 

1,923 

8 

678 

182 

8,090 

25 

3,296 

129 

1,883 

6 

5301 

15)03..04i ... 

32 

806 

9 

715 

89 

2.237 

28 

2,471 

37 

914 

8 

1,134 

15)0i.05 ... 

34 

832 

7 

549 

94 

2,314 

31 

3,573 

42 

970 

10 

‘783 

1905 U6 ... 

31 

847 

7 

578 

87 

2,178 

28 

2,591 

42 

970 

10 

782 

15)053-07 .. 

30 

770 

7 

507 

80 

1,977 

26 

2,5341 

22 

632 

11 

796 

I5T07.0S ... 

39 

7.7 

7 

548 

80 

2,033 

26 

2,374 

23 

568 

18 

916 

lOOS-OO ... 

37 

079 

s 

710 

72 

1,902 

26 

2,529 

25 

608 

18 

863 

15)09-10 ... 

15)10-ll ... 

15)11-12 ... 

1912-13 ... 

1013-14 ... 

191-1-15 .. 

191.5-16 ... 

1916-17 ... 

15)17-18 ... 

19.18-151 ... 

1919-20 ... 

i 


ji 

r-'-. ■ 

1 

■..J 


■ 1 



1 . 

1 

! ‘ 








XXV 



Table XTV-~(Gonfir]ued)— % Tahsils (Part IV 


Talisil Hiuulia. 


Allcikahad 


Taule 'Xl'V—{Goncl'u>ded)''-Iaeome4acG by Tahnla (Part IV 

O'd-y). 

TiilssU Bara. | Tabsil Moja. 

Under Rs. 3,000. Over Rp. 3,000. |untl«r Rfi.-3,ono. Over Rs. 2,000. 

yo„. 



200 

3, .925 

,14 

1,300 


202 

2,908 

12 

1,159 

58 

45 

3,BJ3 

15 

3,330 

78 

: 40 

1,033 

15 

1,327 

220 

45 

1,178 

12 

3,099 

180 

49 

1,194 

13 

3,J2S 

204 

50 

1,250 

10 

957 

254 

49 

1,238 

10 

884 




Table XV . — District Board 



* Formerly net receipts only rverc shown. From this year receipts and also espeuditnre are given. 

•f From this year the gross receipts from ferries were for the first time ereditod to the District Board. 



I'rom this year includes tas on houses and lands. 




Ssix 


Table XVII — DistrihvMon of Police, 1908. 


Tbaua. 

Sub-In- 

speolors. 

Head- 

con- 

stables. 

Con- 

stables. 

Munici- 

pal 

police. 

Town 

police. 

Rural 

jolico. 

Road 

mlice. 

1 •• 

2 

3 1 

.4 I 
.1 


6 

: 7 

S 

Eotiwali 

5 


17 



55 

2 

C:in!iin,{jtoa 

3 


15 

! 




Colonolganj 

4 : 

3 1 

18 



25 

2 

Kydgaiij 

2 

1 

11 






Mutiganj 

■ 2 

2 

15 




10 

... 

Daraganj 

2 

1 

11 

J 


... 



Cautomneut 

1 

1 

12 

ill 


4 

... 

Pura Mufti 

2 

2 

15 

... 


158 

10 

Sarai Akil 

2 

1 

11 

... 

... 

144 


Saifli 

2 

1 

13 

... 

6 

159 

10 

Kohkhirajj 

2 

1 

14 

... 


147 

14 

Manjbaupur 

2 

1 

11 



167 

10 

Paciihim Sarira 

2 

2 

15 

... 


164 

6 

Soraon ... 

2 

1 

13 

... 


210 

8 

Mao Aimma 

, '2 

1 

11 

... 


181 

8 

Nawabganj 

2 

1 

11 

... 


1 197 

... 

Sii-ai Inayat 

2 


15 

... 

4 

188 

14 

Pliuli)ur 

2 

1 

12 

13 

... 

223 

12 

Handia 

2 

1 j 

13 

... 


' 258 

10 

Sami Mamroi! 

2 

1 j 

12 

... 


218 

... 

Karclitina 

2 

1 i 

13 

... 


158 


G-hurpiir 

2 

2 

14 

... 

5 

66 

8 

Shaiikargarli 

2 

1 

12 

... 


34 

... 

Daruio 

2. 

1 

11 

... 


46 

6 

■Bara ® 

2 

1 

12 

... 


73 

4 

Khiri ... ... 

. 2 

1 

11 

... 


63 

... 

Manda 

2 

1 

12 

... 


86 

... 

Mfji .. 

2 

2 

16 

... 

13 

130 

8 

Kuraoii ... 

■ . 2 

1 

11 

... 


125 

... 

Civil llesei've 

13 

24 

171 

... ■ 



... 

Armed Pulice 

4 

44 

278 





Total 

80 

107 

826 

351 

, 34 

3,206 

134 


» To bo abolisjhocl. j f Cantomaent Police. 1 J City Provincial Police. 


Allahabad Vk'rioi 


Table X VII l.>—EdihrM Ion. 




Total. 

jSccondiiry education. 

Primary education. 




Scholars. | 

i 

Scholars. 

1 

Scholar.s. 

Year. 


Schools 

.and 

colleges. 

Males. 

1 

Scliools. 

, ■ 

1 

; ^ 

Schools. 

Males. 

‘ 'fS V 

1 


■;2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

■ 7 . 

8 ; 

9 


1896.1)7 

... 

243 

8,735 

666 

26 

2,825; 

548 

214: 

5^450 

118 

iS97-98 


222 

7,945 

642 

25 

2,540 

.339 

193 

-4,730 

203 

J 898-9!) 


211 

7,681 

638 

23 

2,622 

349 

185 

4,579 

289 

1899-1900 

... 

217 

8,308 

662 

27 

2,720 

349 

186 

6,085 

313 

1900-01 

... 

227 

9,138 

684 

26 

2,677 

361 

196 

5,904 

323 

1901 -02 

... 

235 

9,254 

523 

26 

1.972 

199 

212 

6,743 

247 

1902-03 

... 

235 

9,553 

755 

25 

2,151 

348 

205 

6,905 

399 

1903-04 

... 

240 

9,673 

£'72 

25 

2,511 

377 

210 

6,741 

583 

1904-05 

... 

237 

9,987 

849 

25 

2,508 

409 

204 

.6,809 

427 

1905- 06 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 
l|j)9"10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- lS 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

... 

262 

1 ■ ■■ 

i ■ ■' 

1 • 

1 

f , , 

11,506 

888 

23 

2,383 

i 

348 

230 

8,448 

529 





List >>f Schools, 190R, 


A, CfTT OT ALTjATUBAB. 


Locility. i 

Xiuno of schools, j 

Class. 

Munagement, 

Attend- 

:iuce. 

'I'hoinluil Keud, i 

Muir CentiMl College, | 

G 0 V e r n in e n t 
College. 

Education de- 
par tnient. 

270 

Citv Road ... | Kaynstha College ... 

U nai dod Col lege, 

Private 

99 

Guoo-luit 

Christian College.., 

Ditto 

American Pres- 
byterian Mis- 
sion. 

145 

Cbidpur 

Training College ... 

Profess i 0 n a I 
College. 

Education de- 
partment. 

iS 

Jlaialra 

Diatriot Schord 

High School ... 

District Board, 

207 

C'awnpore Road, 

Boy!-.’ High School, 

Aided High 

School. 

Committee 

136$ 

EI|^in Hoad 

Girls’ High .School, 
.St. Mary’s Convent, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

not 

E cl m 0 n stone 
Hoad. 

Ditto .... 

Church of Romo, 

80$ 

Ditto 

St. .Joseph’s High 
( School. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

80$ 

Mission Road... 

M.a!y Wanamaker 
Girls’ High School. 

Ditto 

American Pres- 
byterian Mis* 
sion. 

115* 

Mutigan-j 

Mission High School, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

404t 

Surajkund 

Anglo-Bengali High 

1 School. 

Ditto 

Private 

2o8f 

Gliank 

City Anglo-Verna- 
cular High School. 

Ditto 

Ditto 1 

■ 

2l3t 

Surajkund ... 

Kiiyastha Pathsala,., 

Unaided High 
School, 

Ditto ... i 

398 

Sliabganj 

Indian Girls’ Free 
High School. 

Aided High 

School. 

Ditto ... 

I40t 

Grand Trunk 
Eoad. 

Crosthwaite Girls’ 
High School. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

50^ 

Daraganj 

A n g lo-Vernaciilar 
School. 

Anglo-Vernacu- 
lar Middle, 
Aided, 

Ditto 

64t 

Colouelgauj ... 

Subscription School, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

im 

77t 

Katra 

Mission School 

Ditto 

American Pres- 
byterian Mis- 
sion. 

Maelilili Bazar, 

Colvin Free School, 

Ditto 

Church of Eng- 
land. 

70$ 

Muirabad 

Christii'.n Village 
School. 

Ditto 

Church Mission, 
ary Society. 

30t 

Mirganj ... 

Municipal School ... 

Middle-V er na c u- 
lar. 

Municipality ... 

SO 

Surajkund 

Middle School 

Ditto 

District Board, 

25 

Ditto 

Branch School 

Vernacular Lo- 
wer Primary. 

Ditto 

29 

Yahyapnr ... 

Karayan Anglo- Sans- 
krit School, 

■ Anglo-Vernacu. 
lar Aided. 

Private 

60t 

Katra 

Holy Trinity School, 

Primary Aided, 

Church Mission- 
ary Society... 

60$ 

. Ditto 

; All Saints School ... 

1 

Ditto : 

Church of Eng- 
land. 

45* 


•f' Aideii by Government. | t Aided by Mnnicij)ality, 
:i: Aided by Government and MunicipaUty, 




AUnhalad DidriGt^ 


List of SohooU, IPOR—Cconthi'ied), 

H — liivcmcx— 


TahpU Pargftiiii. 


■ Sirathu — Kiira — 

('oonoludedj. {'conclu- 
ded J. 



' ICualiia ... 

Kovhm ... 

Samivai Buzuvg 
iiupnarayaupuv 

Kanwir ... 

Baglielapar 

I ' Tanda .. ••• 

Inchiuili ... 

Sanlcha. ... 

Alipur Juta 

.A.bunagar ^ ... 

> Muuammadpnv Aiutha, 

f Kavavi ... 

V Ditto ... 
i Maiibaopiiv 
( Kanaili 

S Paelihim Sarira 
SavaawaQ 
Bairainpuv 
/ Findra ... 

Moohav ... 

J Bidaou ... 

'I Bah.'la ... 

Ilisaujiibad 
V Bhakauda 
I Aunaa . . 

\ Rani par ... 

< Dbawara .. 


I Soraou ... 
Ditto ... 
Ismailganj 
Ditto 

Man Aiminti, 
Maliraunda 
Mnkaudpur 
Kalyaupur 

r Dmmoganj 
5 Fatelipur... 
{ Maudara 

y Narharpar 
■) Grkinpur ... 


Nawabgatij 
Bijlipui ... 
Sliahabpuv 
MalakHarliar 


Lowoi* Priiuury 
Ditto 

Lower Primary, Aided,.. 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

1 Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Middle Vernacular 
Lower Primary 

Upper Primary 

Ditto , 

Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Ditto 

Ditto ... 

* Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Lower Primary, Aided .. 
Ditto 

Ditto .i 

Ditto 

Ditto. ' ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Middle Vernacular 
Lower Primary 
Upper Primary ^ ... 

Lower Primary, Aided, 
Girls’. 

. Uitpcr primary 
Ditto 
. Ditto 

Ditto :■ 


Ditto : 
Lower Primary 


APPBSTDIX. 


XXX? 


Li%i of Bclmls, i908—(coutiaaed). 



B DigTEica!-~(co»it»»eiZ) 


Talisi!. 

Pargana. 

Locality. 

Class of school. 

Attend' 

anse. 

J / 


Lower Primary 

25 


Bari ... 

Ditto 

21 


Ramcbaura 

Ditto 

20 


Holagarh 

Ditto ... 

85 


Harrison, ganj ... 

Ditto ... 

23 


Babrapur... 

Ditto 

4' 

Soraon, 

Shvaitii ... ... 

Ditto ... 

34 

1 

Akorbi ... 

Lower Primary, Aided... 

20 

Soraon | 
{eoncld.). . 


Pasiapur ... 

Ditto 

22 


Sheogarh... ... 

Pbapbaman 

Ditto 

Ditto 

24 

18 



Baladib ... 

Ditto 

21 


1 

Singbgarb ' ... 

Ditto • . . 

45 


1 f 

Anapur ... 

Ditto 

28 



Raghubanspnr 

Ditto 



Kawab* ! 

Chandpur,., ... 

Malakia ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

21 

6 


ganj. \ 

Uthgi ... 

Ditto 

23 



Ledhaba 

Ditto 

28 


\ 

Cbakia 

Ditto 

21 


Sikandra,|^ 

Pbnlpur ... 

Ditto 

Middle Vernacular 

Normal School 

60 

62 



Jamnipur 

Middle Vernacular 

62 


Jhusi,,, < 

Ditto ... 

Lower primary 

90 


Jhnsi 

Upper Primary 

51 


1 

Balraiapur 

Ditto 

62 



Sikandra... 

Ditto 

76 


Sikandra 3 

Savai Gbani 

Ditto 

43 


Mailaban,.. ... 

Lower Primary 

21 


i 

Sripatganj 

Ditto 

22 



Dbokri ... 

Ditto 

29 

fhulpur, \ 


Sara! Shankar ... 

Ditto ... 

21 


Lilapur ... ... 

Lower Primary, Aided... 

18 


Jhnsi «M 

Cbakia Katori 

Ditto 

17 


Bamapnr... 

Ditto 

1 . 17 



Kotwa ... 

Ditto ... 

■ 23 


\ 

Katwarnpur ... 

Ditto 

21 



Cbakia ... ... 

Ditto 

! 20 


, / 

Nurpur ... 

Ditto 

[ 19 



Jainuba 

Ditto 

16 


Sikan(3ra,< 

Kumbauna 

Ditto ... i 

26 


Birapur ... ... 

Ditto 

19 



Kahli ... 

Ditto 

15 



Tardib ... ... - 

Ditto 

22 


'i^ / 

^ Handia ... ... 

Middle Vernacular 

43 


f 

Ditto ... 

Lower Primary ... 

51 



Marrii 

Upper Primary 

60 

Handia 

Kiwai ...\ 

Sbabipur ... 

Amcpnr . . 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

44 

54 



Saidabad ... 

Ditto ... 

43 


1 

Asarbia ... 

Ditto 

76 


^Mah 

'I/'.-. .■■V.'.: 

Utraon ... 

Ditto 

42 


23 


XXXV? Allahahad 


List of Sehoelst 1908 -(continued). 



B.— -DiStCBTOT— 


Cahail. 

Pargana. 

Locality. 

Class of schools 

anee. 


/ 

Jaklpur ... 

Upper Primary 

36 



Bibipur ... ... 

Ditto 

(iG 


Mah- J 

Soron ... 

Ditto 

52 


(conoid) '1 

Bhupatpui* 

Ditto 

U 


PnraMian ... 

Ditto 

(H 



Keolapnr 

Lower Primary ... 

lit 


f 

Biraut ... 

Ditto 

:in 


i Tela. 

Ditto : .. 

2,5 


j Piira Sorai 

Ditto 

2!i 


JlDhubaha 

Lower Primary, Aided ... 

36 


Kiu'ai 

M/iwaya ... 

Ditto 

21 

Httudia— 

1 

.Taraon ... 

Ditto 

23 

(conoid.), ( 

1 

Bajlna ... 

Ditto 

17 


Rawatpur ... 

Ditto 

16 



Katalira ... 

Ditto 

16 



Bali pur ... 

Ditto 

18 


{ 

Ratuha ... 

Ditto 

34 



Partabpur ... 

Ditto 

19 


Mah ...< 

Blumpuv ... 

Jangbai ... ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

18 

IS 


] 

Bagbaivi ... ... 

Ditto 

16 


/ 

Nimi 

Ditto 

26 

\ 

f 

Jarabi ... ... 

Ditto 

17 

/ 

/ 

Karchana 

Middle Vernacular 

, 46 



Ditto 

Normal School ... 

59 



Bbaganpur ... 

Upper Primary ... 

23 



Pamsa ... 

Ditto 

: 64 



Ditto ... 

Lower Primary, Girls’... 

17 



Ebain ... 

Upper Primary ... 

47 



Ditto ... 

Lower Primary, Girls’. .. 

10 



Ijawaiu Kalan ., 

Lower Primary ... 

28 



Ditto 

, Lower Primary, Girls’ 

36 



Arail 

! Lower Primary 

32 



Bbiti 

Ditto 

25 



Bhunda ... 

^ Ditto .i.. 

24 



Balapur ... ... 

Ditto 

14 



Karma ... 

Ditto * 

27 

Kiircliana, , 

Avail ... 

Kulmai ... 

Ditto 

23 



Tepduardan 

Ditto 

IS 



Mawaya ... 

Lower Primary, Girls’... 

17 



Baraon ... 

Lower Primary, Aided... 

23 



Pirbi ... 

Ditto* ... 

22 



Nitni 

Ditto 

18 



Ram pur ... ... 

Ditto 

30 



Kajcaul ... 

Ditto 

28 



Deori Kalan ... 

Ditto ... 

23 



Sandwa Khurd 

Ditto ... 

13 



Jasra ... ... 

Ditto 

16 



Masfca 

Ditto 

29 



Daudupur 

Ditto 

21 


i 

Ditto 

Lower Primary, Aided, 

23 


\ 


Girls’. 



Al^PBNMX. XXSVii 


List of schools, 1908— 


li— Distriot— (<ro?>c?«<?e£Z). 


Tftlisi!. 

P«rwanii 


Locality. 

Class of scbool. 

•Attend- 

ance. 



Laiapur ... 

Upper Primary 

•IS 

■ . 

■ 1 ' 

Manpiir ... 

Ditto 

37 


1 

Ditto ... ... 

Lower Primary, Girls’... 

18 




Kachra ... 

Ditto 

17 



i 

Manjluari .. 

Lower Primary ... 

21 




Pahari ... 

Ditto ... 

15 



. 

Parsara ... 

Ditto ... 

14 


■ ^ !■ 

Do?'n*a 

Ditto *«* 

30 

Bara ' 

Bara ...^ 


Skill 

Ditto ... 

24 



Bagliela ... 

Lower Primary, Aided,.. 

16 


1 

Barwal 

Ditto 

127 


1 

Bela Muncli 

Ditto ... 

17 



Chhiri ... 

Ditto ... 

16 



Mahera „. 

Ditto 

25 


1 

Nagarwar 

Ditto ... 



’ 

Jfaudilia Upanvar ... 

Ditto 

16 



'laudiha Tar bar ... 

Ditto 

28 



Sirsa ... 

Middle Vernacular 

54 



1 

Do. 

Lower Primary 

63 





Do. 

Lower Primary, Girls’... 

21 





I>o. ... 

Lower Primary, Aidod:'^. 

32 





Meja ... ... 

Upper Primary ... 

42 





Manda ... 

Ditto ... 

58 





Mahewa ... 

Ditto 

66 





Dohria ... ... 

Ditto 

60 





Sheopnva 

Ditto i.. 

1 66 





Ditto ... 

Lower Primary, Girls’ ... 

i 13 





Bharatganj 

Lower Primary 

20 





Ditto 

Lovi'Cr Primary, Girls’... 

15 





Bavokliar .. 

Lower Primary 

23 





Kohrar ... 

Ditto 

18 





Paranipur 

Ditto ... 

26 





Kuraoa ... ... 

Ditto 

24 





Barwa ... 

Ditto ... 

25 





Katbauli... 

Dttto , 

21 

Meja ... 


garli. 


Gosbaura ... 

Ditto 

23 





Misrpur ... 

Lower Primary, Aided... 

19 



• 


Parwa ... 

Ditto 

20 





Aimta ... 

Ditto 

22 





Lotar 

Dit'^o ... 1 

16 





■ Gauria Kalau 

Ditto ... 1 

20 





Siivayan Kalan 

Ditto 

21 





Madra Mukandpur ... 

Ditto 

13 





liamnagar 

Ditto ... 

21 





Deoghat ... 

Ditto 

16 





Kurki Kalan ... 

Ditto 

22 





Nawada ... 

Ditto 

15 




[.Katka ... 

Ditto ... 

■ 27 




Knkrabta 

Ditto 

19 




Jawania i,. 

Ditto ... 

18 




Tiirihar ... 

Ditto 

21 





Monai .... 

1 Ditto 

17 



: 

j pp^ulian 

Ditto 

16 


aKxxviii 


Allahahad District, 


EOADS, 1908. 


A,— Pbotinciae. 

(i) G-rand Tmnlc road ... ... ... • 

(ii) Allahabad to Pyzabad ... ... 

(iii) Cawnpore to Pyzabad, loop line 

(iv) .Allahabad to Jaunpur ... ... i 

(v) Phaphamau station road ... 

: Total 

B.—Locas. 

L-^^Firsi-clctst roaAt, metalled^ Iridged and drained 
throughouU 

(i) Allahabad station roads ... 

(ii) Allahabad cantonment to Niwan 

(iii) Allahab’id to Naini ... 

(iv) Allahabad to Eewah 

(v) Jasra to Bara 

(vi) Mnratg’anj to Rajapur ... . 

(vii) Samdha to Manjhanpur ... ... 

(viii) Sirsa to Meja road station ... ... 

(ix) Meja to Kuraon [wtiell-A. (it’i)] 

(.x) Manda to Nahwai station ... ... 

<xi) Karchana to Karchana station ... 

(xii) Siratbu to Kara ... 

(xiii) Daranagar to Ghutni-ghat ... ... 

(xiv) Kanwar station road 

(xv) Bharwari to Kohkhiraj , 

(xvi) Manauri station road ... 

(xvii) Phaphamau to Malak Harhas ... ... 

Total 

II,- A.'^8econd’clag$ roads, unmetalled, bridged and drained 
tlirongliout. 

(i) Daranagar to Manikpur ... 

(ii) Allahabad to Re a?ah 

(iii) Meja to Kuraon [oitZe I (i«)] 

(iv) Karchana to Ghurpur ... 

(v) Saidabad to Sirsa-ghat 

(vi^ Handia to Lachhagir 
(vii) Sirathu to Dhata ... 

(viii) Khanjanpur to Mansurabad ... 

Total ■ 

II,-B.<—8econd-class roads, unmet ailed, partially bridged 
and drained, 

_(i) Allahabad to Chail ... ... 

(ii) Muratganj to Soraon and Phulpur ... 

(iii) Sanjaiti-ghat to Grand Trunk road ... 

(iv) Bamhranli station road ... ... 

(v) Manoharganj station road ... . 

(vi) Bamhrauli to Bhagwatpur ... 

(vii) Shujaat pur station to Shabzadpur 
(viii) Sirathu to Manjhanpur 

(ix) Malak Harhar to Nawahganj 

(x) Birpur station road 

Total 


Miles 

Pur. 

76 

0 

23 

0 

5 

4 

21 

0 

0 

4-6 

' 126, 

0-£)' 

B 

2-5 

1 

1 

2 

0 

10 

0 " 

G 

, 4 

27 

4 

2 

0 

3 

2 

9 

0 

6 

2 

2 

4 


6 

: 2 

6 

1 

3 

.. 2 

0 

1 

4 

■" 2 


• ; J9 „ 

,: I’S 

l:v' 6 

0 

17, 

0 

■1 7 

4 

1' '\'9r 

0 

6 

4 

3 

3 

i :: 7 

G 


0 ' 

1 61,, 


|-— 

12 

0 

36 

0 , 

!■ •r': 2' '■ 

■' ■■ ,4'.,- 

!• , '2 ^ 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

B 

0 


4 

r.." .1' 

2 

i- 76 

"■7;, : 


.iPfBjTBlX. 




EOADS, im--(conoluded). 


III.'— Third-class roads, lanhed and surfaced. 

(i) Naini to Dui'Jsmpnr 

(ii) Kuraon to Rewtili border 

(iii) KMri to Paranipur ... 

{iv) Sheorajpm* to Partabpur ferry ... 

(t) Shankarg-arh to Kopri ... 

(vi) Manauri to Chail 

(vii) Bliarwari to Badanpur-ghal 
(Yiii) Eampur to Samdha 

(ix) Barant to Bhitauli ... 

(x) Jangliai station road ... 

Total 

IV.--Fourth-class roads, banhted hui mi surfaced, 
(i) HaxjumanganJ to Dobawal ... 

Total 

VI.— Siatli'class roads, cleared only. 


(i) Saunrai to Hathgaon 
^ii) Kalakankar to Siratbu 


(iil 

(ili) Kalakankar to Taj Mallahan ... 

(iv) Cbail to Mahila-ghat ... 

(v) Manjliaiipur to Sarai Akil ... 

(vi) Manjhanpur to Andhawan ... 

< (vii) Bharwari to Karari and Eajapur ferry 
(viii) Mahgaon to Pacbhinipura 

(ix) Chaturi to Sarrendi 

(x) Basobar to Katra Beniram • 


(xi) Pbulpnr to Ismailpur 

(xii) r ’ ' 


(xii) Phulpur to Saidabad 
(xiii) Pbulpnr to Wari ..., 

. (xiv) Wari to Janghai „. 

(xv) Handia to Wari 

(xvi) Handia to Basgit ... 

(xvii) Handia tabsil to Lala Bazar 

(xviii) Handia tabsil to Gopal Singb Bazar 

(xix) Handia tabsil to encamping ground 

(xx) Hanumanganj to Pbulpnr 

(xxi) Pbapbamau to Soraon 
(xxii) Hanumanganj to Balrampur 
(kxiii) Cbilbila to Ganges river 

. (xxiv) Gbansiari to Mirzapur Cbaubari 
• (xxv) Pacbdaora to Sirsa station 
(xxvi) Sirsa station to Pauti 
(xxvii) Meja tabsil road ... ... 

(xxviii) Kohrar bungalow road 
(xxix) Manda to' Bhitauli ... ... 

, (xxx) Bharatganj to Mirzapur ... 

(xxxi) Manda to Karcbana and Partabpur 
(xxxii) Tiliarganj to Man ... ... 

(xxxiii) Bara to Gaubani ... ... 

(xxxiv) Manda to Kbiri and Sbeorajpur 
(sxxv) Naini to Eewab road ... 

(xxxvi) Unchdib to Barokbiir and Eewab 
(xxxvii) Latif pur to Mirzapur border ... 
(xxxviiij Lonmati to Misrpur ... 

(xxsix) Lonmati to Pathartol 



Miles 

Em% 


40 

0 


11 

4 


29 

0 

... 

? 

0 


2 

n 


6 

0 


2 

0 


1 

6 


7 

0 

... 

0 

: 4 ■ 


107 

6 


4 

0 

... 

4 

0 


5 

4 


10 

4 

. 

2 

2 

... 

17 

2 

11 

16 

4 


6 

0 

■It 

i 26 

0 


1 11 

0 


i 6 

0 


‘ 2 

0 


I 3 

2 


! 13 

4 

... 

1 14 

4 


5 

4 

... 

10 

4 

... 

7 

0 

... 

1 

0 


1 

0 


0 

4 

!« 

9 

0 

•« 

6 

0 


2 

0 


1 

4 


6 

4 


9 

0 

!» 

0 

2 

... 

0 

8 

... 

1 

0 


16 

0 


2 

0 

... 

41 

0 


SO 

0 

... 

7 

u 

... 

60 

0 

... 

2 

0 


30 

4 ' 


7 

0 


3 

0 

... 

2 

0 

... 

872 ' 



883 

4-S 


Ganges, 




AUahahad District* 


FfiBRIES, 1908. 


SliaLpiir 


. -jJDIiana 

j ^Chliakwa 

^Bbakanila 


Hatwa 
iKatri 
I jDadliawal 
1^* ! iFabkosa 
g ! Singh wal 
I'l Pali' 

! Hisamabad 
! Gurauli 
. ■ I Mau 


Name o£ ferry. 

Village. 1 

Pavgana. | 

Tahsil. 1 

Manage- 

ment. 

In- ■ 

COSEO 






Rs, 

ifzalpur >'• 1 

Kuntwa 

iKavii 

1 t 

Sirathu 

l) i 3 t rict 
Board, 

1,325 

Manikpur 

Chak Sarai Darilut 
Ali. 

Do. 

Do. ...j 

Do. ... 

2,523 

Grutni 

ikbarpur 

1)0. .. ; 

Do. .. i 

Do. ... 

975 

Shabzadpnr 

Shahaadpur 

Do. .. 

Do. .. 

Do, 

i 775 

Naubasta 

Koh luam 

Do. .. 

Do. ... 1 

Do. ... 

500 

Sanjaiti .. 1 

Sanjaiti 

Do. 

Do 

Do. ... 

700 

Narwar Jahan- 

Patti Narwar 

Chail ... 

Allahabad 

Do. .. 

956 

!ib:id. 

Ram Chanra 

Korai . . .. 

Do, .. 

Do, ... 

Do. ■> 

1,000 

(Jjahni 

Ojahni m 

Do. .. 

Do. .. 

Do. 4 

Pat, ell pur 

(Jjahni Papti i 

Do. .. 

Do. ... 

Do, .. 

460 

Qasim. 



Do. \ 


Kureshar 

(Jinarpur Nirtvan, 

Do, .. 

Do. ... 

3,200 

Mau Saraian 

Menhdauri 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Do. \ 

Benighat 

Barahi Patti .. 

Do. .. 

Do. „. 

Do. . 

2,625 

Raj ghat 

Oaraganj ... 

Do. .. 

Do. ... 

P. W. IX,.: 

2,501 

Chhat Naga 

Arail 

Arail .. 

Karchana i 

D i 8 t r ici 

825 




Bojwd, 


Lawain 

Lawain 

Do. .. 

Do. .. 

Dft. 

825 

Maniiya 

Manaya 

D>. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. 

430 

Diha 

Diha 

Do, .. 

Do. .. 

Do. .. 

476 

Lvktaha 

Laktaha 

Do. ., 

Do. ... 

Do. .. 

400 

Sirsa 

Sirsa 

K h a ira- 

Meja 

Do. \ 




garh. 

\ 

1,716 

Bijaura ... 

. Bijaura 

Do. ... 

Do. .. 

Do. J 


Madra 

, Madra Mukand- 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

■ 860 

[Paranipur 

. Paranipur ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. .., 

1 1,000 

Chaukhata 

. Chaukhata 

Do. .. 

Do. ... 

Do. . ... 

, 376 

^ Uhan Tulsi 

. Diugarpur 

Do. .. 

Do, ... 

Do, ... 

, • 426 

, Dherha 

Dherha 

lAtharha n 

, M a ujhan- 

Do, .. 

. 226 

Raiapur 

.Sfanhasta 

, Do. 

. Do, 

D i 3 t rid 


1 



B 0 a r d 

;i 


- 

Hhahpur 

Do. .. 

Do. 

D i 3 t r ict 
Board. 

900 


Hatwa 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Do. 

160 


Katri 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Do. ... 

- 240 

,, 

Dadhawal ... 

Do. ... 

Do. .. 

Bo, ... 

60 

... 

Pabhosa 

Do. ... 

Do. .. 

1)0. .. 

370 

... 

Singhwal 

Do. ... 

Do, .. 

Do. ... 

140 

... 

Pali 

Karari ... 

Dp. .. 

Do, .. 

270 


Hisamabad ... 

Do. ... 

Do 

Do, 

•185 


Gurauli 

Do. ... 

Do. 

, Do. .. 

220 

••• 

Diranncha 

-Do, ... 

Do, 

D- i 3 t ric 
B-,.o ar d 
Banda,. 


... 

Mahila 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

D i s tr rict 
Board, ■ 

■ 380 

... 

Dhana 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do, ... 

- -43 

„ 

Chhakwa i„ 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Do. \ 

400 

... 

Bhakanda 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. 1 


Tons. Belan. Jw£sx-nn.— {notioluded). 






sli 


FEREIES, 1903— 


Naine o£ ferry. 


Sbergarh 

Manjbiari 

jjagdlspur 

Kcwatpur 

jAmraul 
I Pura Mahra ui 
jSaidpuv 
j.Baiuii*ghafc 

jBikai’ 

' Pal pur 
jBaswar 

\ iMuhabbatganj 

Bbagan 

Dcogliat 

Ajodhya 

KatbauU 

Bhithauti 

Mamauli 

Madra 

Kanchanwa 

Kulmai 

Kohrar 

Piprabti 

Palpatti 

Kakrchi 

iCaundi 

Panasa 


Village. 


iKaohra 

Shergarb 


Pargaiia. | Tabsil. 


Bara 
. Cbail 


Lapri 


Manjhiari aim d? Bara 
' Cliail. 

Jagdispur 


lAmraul 
'l.'ilbapiir 
Durgapur 
Usmanpur Katbg- 
har, 

[Bikar 

|Palpur 

Baswar 

Mubabbatgaaj ... 

Bbagan 

Deogbat 

Ajodhya 

Katbauli 

Bithauti ... 

Mamauli 

Madra 

Baraon 

Kulma'. 

Kobrar 

Piprabti .« 

I'Palpatfci 

[Kakrebi 

Kaundi 

Panasa 


Allahabad, 

Bara 


Manage- 

ment. 


Do. ... 

Do. 

Cbail ... 

Allahabad, 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. .. 

Do. ... 

Do. .. 

Do. ... 

Do 

Arail ... 

Ifarebana, 

Do. ... 

Do. .. 

Do. ... 

Do. .. 

Do. ... 

1)0, .. 

K b a ira. 

Meja 

garb . 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Do, ... 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Do ... 

Do. 

Arail 

Karchnna, 

Do. ... 

Do. .. 

Do. ... 

Do. .. 

K b a ira- 

Meja 

garb. 

, Do. ... 

Do 

. Do, ... 

Do 

Do ... 

Do. 

. Do. ... 

Do. 

.Arail 

Karcbana, 


|K h a i rii.j 
garb. 


iMeja 


|D i s t rlctj 
Board. 

Do. .. 
Do. .. 

Private 
D i s t rid 
Board. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1 )'. 

Private 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. , 

D i s fc nctj 
Board. 

Private 


700 

700 

*60 

300 

225 

375 

310 


APPENDIX. 


xlii 


POST-OFFICES. 1908.. 


Talisii 

Pargana. 

Locality. | 

Class of office. 

Vi 


Allahabad Caxmiugroad, 

Head office. 



Ditto City 

Sub-office. 



Ditto Fort ... 

Ditto, 



Ditto Queen’s road. 

Ditto. 

:■ 1 


Ditto New Canton* 

Ditto, 

( 


ment. 


i 

i 

Ditto FI our Mills . . , 

Ditto. 

1 


Ditto Cutcherry ... 

Ditto, 



Ditto Cavalry lines, 

Ditto. 

■ 1 


Ditto Allenganj ... 

Ditto. 

j 


Ditto Daraganj ... 

Ditto. 

I 


Ditto Katra 

Ditto 



Ditto KydganJ 

Ditto. 



Ditto Meagher ganj. 

Ditto, 



Ditto Bahadurganj, 

Ditto, 



Ditto Ahmadganj 

Ditto. 

Allahabad,,. 

Chail ... \ 

Ditto Colonelganj, 

Branch office. 



Ditto Mutiganj ... 

Ditto. 



Ditto Daryabad ... 

Ditto. 



Ditto Johnstonganj, 

Ditto. 



Bharwari ... ... 

Sub-office, 



Manauri ... •. 

Ditto. 



Sarai Akil ... ... 

Ditto. 



Audhan ... ... 

Branch office. 



Pura Mufti 

Ditto. 



Muratganj ... 

Ditto. 



Pipalgaon ... 

Ditto. 



Saiyid Sarawan ... 

Ditto. 



Mahgaon ... 

Ditto. 



Chail 

Ditto. 



. Birsinghpur 

Ditto. 



Sirathn 

Sub*offic 0 



Kara ... ... 

Ditto. 



Daranagar 

Ditto. 

Birathu... 

Kara i 

Nara ... 

Branch office. 



Kanwar 

Ditto. 



Shamsabad... 

Ditto, 



1 Sbahaadpur 

Ditto. 


* 

Kokhiraj ... 

Ditto. 

( 


Manjhanpus 

Sub- office. 

Manjhan- ) 

Karari • 

Karari 

Ditto, 

pur. 1 


Kandaili ... 

Branch office. 

V 

, Athavban 

Pachhim Sarira 

Ditto. 

1 


r Soraon ... 

Sub-office. 

\ 

1 Soraon 

' Man Aimma ... 

Ditto. 


) 

( Ismailganj 

Branch office. 

Soraoh < 


f NawabganJ ... 

Sub-office. 


) Nawabgani ' 

1 Mahraunda 

Branch office. 

1 

r 

J Dahiawan 

Ditto. 

\ 


t. Madara ... 

Ditto, 



( PhulpUr 

Sub-office. 

Phulpur,,, 

Sikandra .. • 

< Sikandra ... 

Branch office. 



i Mailahan ... 

Ditto. 



At’i’SNtJtx:. 


falisii. 


Phulpur— 

(conoid.). 


Handia 


Karchana 


Bam 


Maja 




xllii. 


POST-OFFICES, l%(i^~(concluded). 


Pargana. 


lei ... I 

rl 

m ... j 

,h ... [ 

1 

■■"1 


Arail 




Khairagarhj 


Locality, 

Class of ( 

Jliiiei 

Sub-office. 

Hanumanganj 

Ditto. 

Sarai Inayat 

Branch office. 

Sahson 

Ditto. 

Handia 

Sub-office. 

Barant 

Branch office. 

Saidabad 

Ditto 

Utraon 

Ditto. 

Jalalpui* ... 

Ditto . 

Sami Mamrez 

Ditto, 

Kavchana ... 

Sub-office. 

FTaini 

Ditto. 

Arail 

Branch office. 

Ghurpur ... 

Ditto. 

Jasra ... ... 

Ditto, 

Karma ... ! 

Ditto. 

Bara 

Sub-office. 

Dando ... ... 

Branch office, 

Sbanliargarb 

Ditto. 

Moja ... 

Sub-office. 

Sirsa ... 

Ditto, 

Bliaratganj ... 

Branch office 

Dohria 

Ditto. 

Manda 

Ditto. 

Eliiri 

Ditto. 

Kuraon 

Ditto. 

Meja road station 

Ditto. 

Nahwai ... 

Ditto. 

Ilamnagar ... 

Ditto 


xllv 


Allalmbad District 


MABKETS, 1908. 

Talisil. PargRBR. Locality. 


AllRtabad,,. Chail 


Sirathu ... ;Kara 


ManjUan- 
piir. 


- 


Oliail 
Cliirwa 
Sheikhptxi’ ... 

Baragaou (Parwezabad), 
Bagam Sax-ai 
Hatia Eabadurganj ... 
Saiyid Sarawan 
Akbarpur Mirzapur ., 
Sarai Akil 

Sarai Salim ... 

Bbarwari ... ... 

i Qadirpur Nawada 
' Asrawi Kalan (Makan- 

! 

I Manaun ... ... 

j Kasliia (MnratganJ) ... 

J Kaju ... 

Bambrauli ... 

Sliamsabad ... 

Kara ... ... 

Davanagar ... ... 

ShaUzadpur 

Sirathu ... ... 

Ajliua 

Charaandba ... 

Bahamadpur ... 

Nara ... ... 

Afzalpur Saton ... 

Afzalpnr Wari ... 

Ghulamipur (Qandpa) 

Karari ... 

Manjhanpnr 

Bidaon ... ... 

Faizipur 

Katra Fazalgan;] 

Sh’sawau ... ... 

Paelihim Savira 

Bair am pur ... ..I 

Mau Ahuma 

Soraon ... ... 

Siwaith ... 

Mahraunda ... 

Madhopur (Sadbanganj), 
Batanscnpur (Harrison- 

ganj). 

Gobri (Mobanganj) 

Do. Rahmatganj) ... 

Tikri (Ismailganj) ... 
Sarai Mkbatun (Sbeo- 
garb). 


Market days. 


Tuesday and Friday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Monday and .Frid.ay. 
Monday and Tluir.sday. 
Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Tuesday and Saturday, 
Ditto. 

Wednesday and Satur- 
day. 

Sunday and Wednesday. 
Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Sunday and Thursday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Daily. 

Do. 

Do. 

Monday and Friday. 
Sunday and Wednesday 
Monday and Tuesday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Tuesday and Saturday, 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Monday, Wednesday, Fri* 
day and Saturday. 
Monday and Friday, 
Ditto. 

Sunday and Thursday. 
Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Monday aixd Friday. 
Daily. 

Sunday and Thursday, 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Monday and Friday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Wednesday and Satur» 
day. 

Tuesday and Saturday. 

. ■ : Ditto, 



m 


MAEEBTS, 1908— 

Talisil. 

Pargana. 

■ 

Locality. 

Market days. 


Sopaoo — ( 

(eoncld.). 3 

Snral Bharat (Bolagurli) 

Tuesday and Saturday. 


Sarwa Gauhan (Singh- 
garh). 

Monday and Thursday. 


( 

Siograur (EimiganJ) ... 

Ditto. 


Kbanjahanpur (Collect- 

Daily. 

Soraftn — 

Nawabganj, / 

oi'ganj). 

Mansiirabad 

Sunday and Wednesday, 

C comW.). y 

Sui’Rutipur (Kauriluir) ... 
Utligi 

Thursday and Saturday. 
Wednesday and Safcur- 

1 


\ 

day. 


Miiisapiir ) 

Mirzapur 

GbinpurlDtircaefii;?) 

Ditto. 

Monday and Friday. * 



llamnagar (Ghan»iari), ... 

Sunday and Thursday. 



Sikandra ... ... 

Ditto. 

1 

Sikandra 

Phulpur 

Baharia 

Daily. 

Tuesday and Saturday. 

1' 

( 

Svipatganj ... ... 

Kakra 

Monday and Friday. 
Ditto, 


( 

Parsadib Chak (Bhikari), 

Ditto. 

Phulpur, 


Jbnsi 

Babuganj ... ... 

Daily. 

Wednesday and Satur« 

1 

Jltusi ... \ 

Ritbaiya ... ... 

day. 

Ditto. 



Sabson ... ... 

Tuesday and Friday. 


' 

Sarai Innyat 

Ditto. 



Balrampur ... ... 

Sunday and Thursday. 


\ 

Lalganj ... 

Sunday and Wednesday, 



Mandwa ... 

Ditto. 



Pura Mian... 

Sunday and Thursday. 



Utraon 

Nasir pafcti 

Janghai 

Soron 

Dittb. 

, Ditto. 


Mall ... < 

Monday and Friday. 
Ditto. 


Ara Kabin ... 

Ditto. 



Sarai Maniroz 

Tuesday and Saturday. 

IJandia... / 


Ugarsenpur (Bibipm),,. 
Partabpur ... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 



Mabua Kotbi 

Ditto. 


/ 

Haudia (Muasbiganj) ... 

Ditto. 


1 

Baraut 

Ditto, 



Bbiti ... ... 

Ditto, 


Kiwai ... c 

Saidabad ... 

Monday and Friday. 


1 

Dhubaha ... 

Ditto, 



Bbanupur ... 

Sunday and Thursday. 


1 

Amepur 

Ditto. 


1 

Karcbana (Hindupur).., 

Sunday and Wednesday. 



Sebra ... 

Ditto. 


1 

Karma ... ... 

Tuesday and Friday. 

Eavchana,. 

, AVail 

Baraoa ... 

Ditto. 

■ i 

Akorha .„ 

Monday and Thursday. 


i 

Javi ... ... 

Ditto, 


1 

Jasra ... 

Ditto. 


xivi 


Allahctbad t)iatrict 


MARKETS;, 1908*— (cflwcZttdet?). 


Pargana. 


Karchana — ; Arail- (" con* 
( conoid.), j old.). 


-{ 


Meja 


Kbairagarb 


Locality. 


Market days. 


Eampur 

Bardaba ' 

Chborbana 

Amlo 

Naini 

Karelia 

Kbain ... 

Sbankargarb 
Chaukbandi 
Garaiya (Jari) 

Manda ... 
Meban 
Mabowa ... 
Kuraon 
Mcja ... 
Lotar ... 
Bamuagar ... 
Lindiari 
Kbiri 

Bbaratganj 
Kobrar ... 
Sirsa ... 
Barokhar ... 


Monday and Thursday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Wednesday and Saturday. 
Tuesday ami Saturday. 
Ditto, 

Daily. 

Sunday and Wednesday. 
Monday and Thursday. 

Ditto. 

. Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Sunday and Wednesday. 
Ditto. 

Sunday and Thursday. 
Ditto. 

Tuesday and Thursday. 
Tuesday and Friday. 
Tuesday and Saturday. 
Monday and Friday. 
Wednesday and Saturday, 


APPENDIX. 


F4IES, 19Q8. 




— 

- 



ipprojEi* 





Name of fair. 

Date. 


Talisil. 

Pargana, 

Locality. 

attend- 







ance. 


/ 

iB a v a h i 

Magh Mela... 

All Magh 

200,000 



Patti. 
Ditto ... 

Basant Pan- 

Magh Sudi 5th ... 

6,000 






chami. 


2,000 





Dasahra 

Jeth Sudi 10th ... 




Atarsuia 

Ditto 

KuarjSudi 7th to 

10,000 





loth. 





Shahrara 

Ditto 

Ditto 

6,000 




Bagh. 
Alopi Bagh 
Golonol- 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

4.000 

3.000 




ganj. 

Aklia .Saumi. 

Karik Sudi 9th ... i 

1,000 





Sheoratri ... 

Phagun SudilStb. ' 

1,000 




Alopi Bagh 

Alopi Debi ... 

Cbait and Asarh 
Badi 8th. 

2,000 




Yahyapur, 

K a 1 i y a n i 
Debi. 

Chait Sudi 8th ... 

4,000 





Chacbar 

Chait Badi 1st ... 

1,000 




Qurreshi- 

Janam Jamnaji. 

Kartik Sudi 10th 

1,000 



•< 

pur. 

Saidpur ... 

Balkh a n di 

Last Monday of 

1,000 




Mtthadeo. 

Aghan. 





Usmanpur, 

Kartilc Ash- 

Kartik Sudi2iid... 

6,000 




nan. 






Sipahdar- 

Talab Deogir 

Bhadon SudiSth... 

3,000 

Allahabad. 

Chail < 


Barutkha- 

S heoko ti 

Sawan Sudi 8th ... 

6,000 





Mahadeo. 

Bhadon Badi 8ih. 






Janamashtmi, 

1,000 




Miranpur 

Quria 

Sawan Sudi 6th... 

3,000 




Baski Ka- 

Nagbasu 

Ditto 

3,000 




Ian. 

Daryabad... 

Sohbat Ghazi 
Mian. 

3rd Sunday in 
Jeth. 

3,000 




Patti Ja. 

Ditto 

3nd Sunday in J eth. 

6,000 



\ .T’ 

B h 1 k T5 11 r 

Shah Ali 

3rd and 4th Sha- 

1,000 




Mendwara. 

Abdal. 

wal. 



Bakosi Mon- 

Sarnia Debi ... 

Last Monday in 

1,000 




dha. 


Aghan, 





Dasahra ... 

Kuar Sudi lOth... 

2,000 




Ditto 

Ditto 

,600. 




Ditto ... 

Kuar Sudi 15th ... 

8,000 



Tilhapur ... 

Dhanusjag ;.. 

I Aghan Sudi 6th... 

2,000 




Ditto 

! Ditto 

4,000 



Saiyid,'" Sara- 

Amawas ... 

! Bhadon Amawas, 

2,000 






Ditto 




Baragaon ... 

Ditto 

600 



Naraichha ... 

Bhadon Sudi 6th. 

4,000 




Eamlila ... 

Kuar Sudi 10th ... 

4,000 



, Kishanpur 

Ambari Debij 

Every Monday and 

1,600 






Friday. 




Balkaraapur, 

Eanslila ... 

1 Kartik Sudi I6th. 

260 


xlviii 


dUakfhad Dhhnot, 


i*AIBS, tSOB'-^feontinuedJ, 


Talisil. Fargana. 

Locality. 

1 

Nanio of fair. ! 

‘Date.. 

Approxi- 

itoato 

attend- 

aaoo. 

/ 

Kara 

AshnanKubri* 

Hhadoa Araawa.s. 

4,000 


Do. 

Ditto 

Magb Amawas ... 

3,000 


Do. 

Ditto 

KatikSudi 15th... 

700 

■/-: i 

Do. 

Dargah Saiyld 

Thursday in Chait. 

COO 

1 


Qutb-ud-din. I 




Parahimpur- 

Sitlaji ... ) 

Chait Badi 8th ... 

40,000 


Kalesarmau. 

1 




Ditto ... 

*)itto 

Asarh Badi 8th ... 

100,000 

i 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Sawan Badi 8th... 

30,000 



Saunrai Da- 

Jalbiliar 

Bhadon Amawas... 

2,000 



zurg. 






Sultan pur ... 

Urs Khwaja 

2nd Kajab 

500 




Karab. 





Kara 

Bamlila 

Kuar Sudi 10th... 

1,700 

Simthii ... 


Shamaabad ... 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

1,800 


Daranagiiv ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

6,000 



Shah zad pur... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

2,000 

. 


Dittv# 

Gangaur 

Chait Sudi 8rd ... 

600 



Tigain 

Ditto 

Ditto 

500 



Kundrawi ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

300 



Keni 

Ditto 

Chait Sudi 4th ... 

800 



N iz am pu r 

Ditto 

Chait Sudi 5th ... 

400 



Nauziva. ‘ 






Muhaniinadpuv 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

! 2,000 



Aintlia. 






Kemau 

Ditto 

Chait Sudi 7th ... 

800 



S a ni b li i r a 

Ditto 

Chait Sudi 8th ... 

600 



Puvab. 






Thon 

Ditto 

ChaitSudi 11 th... 

2,000 



Akbarpur ... 

Ganga Ashnan 

Magh S&nkraut... 

2,000 



Ditto 

Ditto 

Jeth Sudi 10th ... 

4,000 



Manjhanpur, 

Gangaur 

Chait Sudi 3i‘d ... 

1,500 



Agiauna ... 

Sitla A»htmi, 

Asarh Sudi 8th ... 

1,500 



Nindauli 

Ditto 

Ditto 

8,000 



Kutir,i Pach- 

.That Jhulni... 

Bhadon Sudi 11th. 

2,500 



him. 






Aidilpur 

Naraicbha ... 

Bhadon Sudi 5th 

800 



Eanaili 

Kanglila 

Kartik Sudi 11th. 

4,000 



Easari ... 

Bamlila ... 

KiiarSudi 10:h... 

4,000 

Manjhan- 


Pali 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

200 


Dhiltai 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

2,000 



Gaara Tayab- 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

200 



pur. 

s Danpnr 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

500 



f Adhauli 

Ditto 

Ditto 

400 



j Ganraju 

Ditto 

Ditto 

600 


Athar* ^ 

1 P a c h h i_m 

Jhak Jhulni. 

Bhadon Sudi I3th 

1,000 


ban. ' 

1 . Sarlra. ’ - . 






1 Pabhosa ... 

Jatra Paraa- 

Magh Sankran*-... 

2,000 



1 

nath. 




APPENDIX, xHx 



PAIRS, 1908--(o6nfinued); 


, Tahsil. 

Pargana. 

Locality. 

Name of fair. 

Date. 

Approxi- 

mate 

attend- 

ance. 



Soi'aon 

Sheokoti ... 

Sawan Sudi 7th... 

400 



Kliuntlia ... 

Ditto 

Sawan Sudi 15th. 

200 


1 M 

Hajiganj ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

200 




Debiji 

Asarh Badi 7th ... 

300 


1 1 ' 

SheogarR ... 

Debiji 

Asai'Ii Btdi 7th ,.. 

300 



Ditto ... I 

Siieokoti 

Bhudou Bidi 8th, 

500 



Phuphainau... j 

Gangv Ashnau. 

13th and l5t,h Sudi 

2,000 





of every month. 



S ora on . 

Jefcwardili ... 

Panda Maha- 

Phagun Badi ISch, 

10,000 

' 1 



deo. 



Soraoo. 


Man Aimma, 

Bharat Mila p 

After the Eamlila. 

1,000 



Isruailganj 

Batnlila 

Knar Sudi lOth... 

800 



Suit a n p n r 

Ditto 

Ditto 

2,000 



Birapnr. 






Hari'isoneran^. 

! Ditto 

Ditto ... 

2,000 


1 

Moliangauj... 

Janamashtmi 

Bhadon Badi 8th. 

3,500 


j / 

Singraur ... 

Dehiji 

Asarh and Sawan 

9,000 





Badi 7th. 




Sursutipur... 

Sheokoti ... 

Sawan Sudi 8th... 

600 



Malali Hurliar, 

Bamlila 

Knar Sudi lObh... 

3,000 



Phulpur ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

2,000 


O-T f 

Ditto 

GhaziMian... 

2nd Sunday in Jeth. 

500 


Sikan- j 

Silcandra ... 

Ditto 

1st Sunday in 

40,000 


dra. 



Jeth. 



1 

Parsadih 

Barua AshanaJ 

Kartik Sudi 16th, 

3,000 

Phulpur. 

/ 

Old Jhusi ... 

Urs Sheikh 

8th Id-uz-zuha ... 

800 




Taqi-iid-din. 





New Jhusi ... 

Harhar 

Katik Sudi 11th. 

1,000 


Jhnsi. ' 

Kakra ... 

Durbasa Ma- 

Sawan Badi 5th,.. 

20,000 


1 


hadoo. 





Piira Bhulai, 

Urs Maulana 

14bh Rabi-ul- 

1,208 




Sikandar AU. 

awwal. 




Handia 

Ramlila 

Knar Sudi Ist to 

1,000 

/ 

1 



10th, 



m&h../ 

Patuha ... 

Gbazl Mian... 

1st Sunday in 

500 

Handia.' 

] 



,Teth. 


1 


Madaripur „. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

600 

i 

Kiwai.,, 

Kandaura ... 

Mahadeo 

Phagun andSiwan 

2,000 





Badi 13th. 




Arail ... 

Magli Mela... 

Magh B idi Ama- 

8,000 

1 

i 



was. 



\ 

Do. 

Basant Pan- 

Magh Sudi 6th ... 

j 4,000 

Karcli- J 

A J 


chmi. 



ana. ^ 

Arail 

Do. ... 

Puranmaslu, 

Magh Sudi 15t,h. ' 

4,000 

i 

i 

Do. 

Sheoratri 

Phagun Badi 13th. 

2,000 

/ 

/ 

Do. 

Khicharwar, 

Makar Sankrant. 

: 3,000 

1 

1 

Manay.i 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1 3,000 


Allahabad DistHet;^ 


FAIBS, 1908— 


Tahisil. Pargana. Locality. Name of fair. 


Pachwar 
Khoha 
Ditto ... 
Amilia . ... 
Sliankargarh, 


Hanumangaaj, 
Barokhar ... 
So has 

' Madarha ... 


Saini ... Bhafloa Sudi 5th. 

Eamlila ... K^av Sudi 10th... 

Som e s w a r Phagun Badi 13th. 
Nath. 

GhaziMian. 2ndi Sunday in 
Jeth, 

Jamdutia ... Katik Sudi 2nd... 

Ditto ... Chait Badi 2nd ... 


Pus and Phagun 
Badi 13th. 

Chait Sudi 8th ... 
Ditto 

1st Sunday in Jeth. 
Asarh Badi 8th... 
Kuar Sudi 10th... 


Bhairon Nath, 
Pebiji ... 

GhaziMinn... 
Debiji ... 

Bamliia ... 


Eamlila .« 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

Baram ... 

Makar San* 

krant. 

Mata ... 


Hanumaii • 
Ditto 

Mahadoo . 
Ditto 


let Sunday of Bha* 
don Sudi. 

Kuar Sudi 10th... 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Every Saturday... 

Magh Sankrant... 

Every Tuesday 
from Asarh to 
Sawan. 

Last Tuesday in 
Sawan. 

Every Tuesday ... 

Ditto ,,, 

Pus Badi 13th ... 

Ditto ... 




GAZBTTEJSM OF ALLJLHABmB. 


INDEX. 


A. 


Achalgarl), p. 150. 

Acfi XX towns, pp, 124, 134, 144, 229, 
233, 244, 246, 261, 259, 275. 

Afzalpur Saton, pp. 8, 114, 805. 
Agriculture, pp. 30 — 46 . 

AMrs, pp. 63, 89, 104, 115, 

Abladganj, p. 61. 

Ajrauli, p. 44. 

Akorha, p. 2S8. 

AlAIiabad, pp. 8, 21, 62, 64, 67—73, 74, 
136, 143, 151, 166, 165, 166. 

Allahabad tabsil, pp. 24, 122, 167, 214. 
Alluvial Biahsls, pp. 8, 11, 132. 

Alwara Ta], pp. 3, 16, 16, 268. 
Atnanganj, p. 79. 

Amilla, pp. 67, 227. 

Amina, pp. 44, 268. 

Aminia Kalanj p. 15. 

Anancba Tal, p, 16. 

Anapur, pp. 61, 62, 70, 110, 190, 312, 
Andhawa nala, p. 9. 

AndMwau, pp. 44, 108, 220, 272. 
Aonradh nala, p. 10, 

Ara Kalan, p. 265. 

Arail, pp. 87, 88, 160, 176, 221. 

Arail pavgana, p. 168 j vido Karchana 
tabsil. 

Arakhs, p. 93. 

Area of the district, p. 1. 

Arhar, p. 36. 

Arsenal, p, 64. 

Arya Samaj, pp, 86, 99. 

Asarlia, pp. 112, 253, 271. 

Asrawal nala, p. 14, 

As wa, pp, 96, 97. 

Atharban pargana. pp, 3, 108, 122, 168, 

200 , 220 . 

Audhan, pp. 111, 218. 

Augliar nala, p. 9. 

Aunta, p. 87, 

■ B. 


Bacbgotis, pp. 91, 137 ; escZe Rajputs. 
JBagbols, pp. 90, 97, 106 j mda Rajputs. 
Bairagia nala, pp. 9, 240. 

Bairagis, p. 71. 

Bais, pp, 90, 103, 108, 137, 271, 290 j 
vide Rajputs. 


Bajra, p. 36. 

Baknlia river, pp, 14, 309. 

Balipur, p, 114, 

Bambraulf, pp. 94, 111, 21 8» 

Bamrauli, p. 76. 

Banapbars, p. 90 ; nde Raj puts. 

Bandi nala, p, 9. 

Bandrana nala, p, 11. 

Banias, pp. 60, 61, 92, 103, 112. 

Banks, pp, 59—62. 

Banswar, p. 18. 

Bara, pp, 49, 136, 149, 222, 

Bara estate, pp. 102, 106. 

Bara nala, p. 10. 

Bara pargana and tabsil, pp. 4, 24, 41, 
117, 123, 126, 131, 167, 222. 

Bara Tal, p. 16. 

Bara on, pp. 62, 109, 267, 253. 

Baraut, pp. 15, 76 78, 135, 228, 

Bardaha, p. 62. 

Barethi, pp. 243, 266, 298. 

Bargaon, p. 265. 

Barhais, p. 93. 

Barka Bahira, pp. 13, 228. 

Barley, p. 87. 

Barna river, pp. 3, 14, 240, 287. 
Barokbar, pp. 18, 17, 105, 106, 228, 274 
Barren area, p, 16. 

Barwa nala, p. 9. 

Basaia nala, p. 14. 

Basaudha, p, 15. 

Basedhi, p. 220. 

Basepra Tal, p. 15. 

Basohar, p. 294, 

Basors, p. 93. 

Balua, p. 15, 

Basnndbara nala, p, 11. 

Baundi, p. 188, 

Bealsi, p. 275. 

Bebnas, p. 95. 

Bela Sailabi, p. 9. 

Belan canal, pp. 44, 45. 

Belan river, pp. 4, 13, 44, 79, 276. 

Belha nala, p. 14. 

Belhaia nala, p. 18. 

Berdi nala, p. 11. 

Berias, p. 93. 

Bbadaurias, pp. 91, 271, 279 j vide Raj-* 
puts. 

Bhagdewa nala, p, 14, 

Bhagesar p. 46. 

BRagesar Dehli, p, 284* 

Bhagol, p. 46, 

Bbale Sultans, p. 91 j vide Rajput*. 



INBEX. 


Bliangis, pp. 93, 97. 

Bharhtganj, pp. 62. 63, 66, 144, 16D, 
229. 

BliavbbuT-pis, p. 93. 

Bhargarh, p. 297. 

Eharwari, pp. 9, 74, 75, 185, 184, 230. 
Bliatauli, pp. 14, 262. 

Bhfttiaras, p. 97. ' 

Bhats, pp. 93, 97. 

Bhita, fjp. 154, 233. 

Bhita Soi aoti, p. 114, 

BWti, p. 62. j 

EhuinhavB, 88, 103, 109. 

Hhulaiya iiiilu, p. 9, 

BUnpatpur, p. 62, 

Bibipur, pp. 76, i /7, 243. 

Bidaon, pp. 44, 253. 

Bilika, p. 292. 

Bikar, pp. 66, 233, 258, 

Bilkharias, p. 90 j mde Hajputs, 
Biraunchn, pp. 44, 110, 271. 

Birds, p. 19, 

Birpur, pp, 76. 109, 257, 268. 

Bii kh-ratu, p 28. 

Birwal, p. 12. 

Bisaun, pp. 10. 12, 96. 223. 

Biscns, pp, 90, 103, 108 ; Rajputs, 
Bisnar n»la, p. 9. 

Blindness, p. 29. 

Boundaries of the district p. 1. 
Bi'ftlimans, pp. 88, 103, 109, 116. 

Bricks, pp. 18, 84. 

Bridges, pp. 13, 76, 76, 79. 

Buapar, p. 9. 

Buddhists, pp. 86, 99. 

Building matcviais, pp. l7, 18. 

Bundeliis, p. 91 j vide Rajputs. 
Bungalows, p. 78. 

Bungi, p. 238. 

c. 

Camels, p. 22. 

Canals, pp. 13, 37, 41, 43- 45. 

Cantonu enfcs, pp. 121, 196, 208, 

Carts, p. 22. 

Castes, pp. 87-97, 102, 116. 

Cattle, p, 20. 

Cattle-pounds, p. 160. 

Cittlo-disoase, p. 122. 

Census, tilde Population. 

Cesses, p. 183 

Chiiil, pp. 147, 190, 214, 230. 

Chail pargaua, vide Allahabad tahsil. 
Chaka, p. 282. 

Cbak Gh 'nsham Das, p. 259. 

Cbak Jalalpniv p. 114. . , 

Chaiuurs, pp.^22, 63, 89, 115, 137,-148. 
Charxvu, p. 223. 

Cliaiidels, pj). 9C, 97,271 j vide KajputSi 
Chapi-i, p.y. . ^ 

Chauhans, pp 90, 97, 271 ; tide Rajputs. 
Chiiukhandi. pp. 1, 112, 122, 139, l76 
231. 

Chiuu-asi, pp. 274, 275, '''' 


Chauradih, p. 114. 

Chena, p, 39. 

Cbheoki, pp. 57, 268, 282- 
Chhoti Kinahi river, p. 12. 

Ghilla, pp, 154, 237. 

Chirwa, pp. 219, 232. 

Cholera, p, 26. 

Christianity, pp. 86, 98, 

Churches, p, 98, 

Churihars, p. 97, 

Civil Courts, p. 121. 

! Climate, p. 23. 

Colleges, pp, 122, 147. 
Coinninnications, pp, 73— 80, 
Cotton, p. 36. 

Cotton fabrics, p. 62. 

Crime, p. 136. 

Oriiuinal Courts, p. 121. 

Crops, pp. .33--39. 

CHlbiViitod area, p. 30. 

Cultivation, pp, SO — 39. 

Cultiviitors, pp. 115, 119, 

Culturable waste, p. 31. 

Cnvzon bridge, p. 8. 

D. 

Diifalis, p. 97. 

Dahiawao, p 187. 

Dairy Panns, p. 21. 

Daiya, pp. 18, 274. 

Daiya estate, pp. 102, 106, 

Palapur, p. 61. 

Damgara, pp, 114, 136, 

Damgarhi nala, p. 11. 

Dnndo, pp. 133, 136, 160, 232. , 

Daui Till, p. 15. 

Diu anngar, pp. GO, 144, 232. 
Daryabad, p. 67. 

Darzis, pp. 91, 27l. 

Deaf-mutes, p. 29. 

Death-rate, pp. 26, 26, 

Deibandi, p. 45. 

Deoghiit, pp. 13, 17, 

Deokali, p. 264, 

Deora, p, 13. 

Doorakh, p. 222. 

Deori, p,45. 

Deoria, pp. 10, 80, 154, 232. 

! Deoripur, p. 190, 

! Dorwa, p. 258. 

Dhakrus, pp. 91, 271 ; vide Rajputs. 
Dharkars, p. 93. 

Dhata distributary, jxp. H, 43. 
Dhawara, p. 44. 

Dhenda, p li4. 

Dhobis, pp, 22, 93. 

Dhokri, pp. 109, 189, 290. 

Dhosra, p. 150. 

Dhuhipur, p. 150. 

Dhumval, pp. 187, 188. 
pp. 112, 271. 

,p. 90 ; vide Rajputs 
lBisCaae;k,.pp, 20—29, 



immx. 


Ill 


Dispensaries, p. Mt). 

District Board, p. 145. 

Dobawal, pp, 247,263. 

Dolaha nala, p. 14. 

Ijomars, p. 93. 

Doukoy.s, p. 22. 

Dorman nala, p. 11. 
Doublc-eroppnig, p 32. 
Drigbausis, p, 90 j vide Rajputs. 
Daab, pp. h 2, 17. 

Durgagaii], p. 2^1. 

E. 


Gobra Tarhar, p. 223. 

Gohri, p, 281. 

Gonds, p, 63. 

Gopiganj, p. 186. 

Gorapur, pp 109, 290. 
Goshains, pp. 71, 104. 
Gofrern.i * nt Estates, p. 114. 
Gram, pp. 37, 38. 

Groves, pp, 3, l7, 288. 
Gularia i*i\ur, p. 10. 
Gurman nabi, p. 14. 

Qiiirabi, pp, 12, 135, 


Education, pp. 145—148. 
Encamping groiuids, pp. 78,70. 
Engineering works, p. 64. 
Epidemics, pp, 26—29. 

Excise, pp, 138- 141. 

F. 


Factories, p. 64. 

Fairs, pp. 66— 73. 

Famines, pp. 45— 65. 

Faqirs, pp. 71, 97. 

Faraliimpnr Kalesarman, pp, 66, b7. 
Faridganj, pp. 113» 233, 304. 

Fateh pur, p. 166. 

Fateh pur Branch c inal, p. 43. 

Fauna, p. 18. 

Ferries, pp. 9, 79. 

Fever, p. 26. 

Fiscal History, pp, 123—133, 168. 
Fisb, p. 19, 

Fords, p. 9. 

Forests, pp. 4, 16. 

Foundries, p. 64. 

Furniture-making, pp. 63, 66. 

G. 


Gadaria, p. 14. 

Gadariyas, pp. 21, 62, 91, 115, 

Gaddis, p, 97. 

Gadhewa, p. 16. 

Galmrwars, pp. 90, 104—106, 167 j vide 
Rajputs. 

Gaheva nala, p. 12. 

Gangapar tract, pp. 1, 3, 17, 287. 

Ganges river, pp. 1, 8, 79, 239 , 254, 
286, 309. 

Garhwa, pp. 154, 165, 297. 

Garrison, p. 122. 

Gauhani, p. 232. 

Gaura Allahabad, p, 230._ 

Gautams, p. 91 ; vide Rajputs. 

Geology, p. 5. 

Ghansiari, pp. 77, 2.80, 281. ■ , , 

Ghnghnwa nala, p. 14. 

Ghitt'pnr, pp. 7.9, 135, 238, 

Goats,' hfc 21, ■■ ' '■ 


Hajiganj, p. 61. 

Haudia, pp, 66, 76, 77, 114, 136, 190, 
238. 

Handia tahsil, pp. 24, 239. 
Hanumanganj, pp. 77, 78, 150, 186, 
Harvests, p. 33. 

Health, p. 26. 

Heights, p. 6. 

•Hemp, p. 36. 

Hemp drugs, p. 140. 

Hills, pp. 8, 4, 5, 223. 

Himauta, p. 268. 

Hindupur, p. 253. 

Hindus, pp. 87—94. 

Holagarh, pp. 62, 66, 190, 308, 

Horses, p, 22. 

H ospitalSj'p. 149. 

Houses^ pp. 3, 85. 

I. 

Ichhaura nala, p. 12. 

Imamganj, p. 28. . ■ 

Income-tax, p. 141. 

Indigo, p. 36. 

Infanticide, pp. 86, 91, 137. 

Infirmities, p. 29. 

Insanity, p. 29. 

Intaha nala, p. 11. 

Interest, p. 58. 

Iradatganj, pp. 96, lio, 238, 257. 
Irrigation, pp. 39 — 45. 

Ismailganj, pp. 66, 144, 160, 244, 

Itvva, p. 45. 

J- 


Jadipur, p. 44. 

Jadons, pp. 91, 271 ; Raj puts, 
Jagdispur, pp.'12, 223. . 

Jails, p, 137. 

Jains, pp. 86, 99. 

Jaitpur, p. 44. 

Jabalpur, pp. 97, 265. 

Jamnapar tract, pp. 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 17, 33, 
130. 

^ Jaihniphr; pp. 8, IDl, 147, 290. 



iv 


liTBEX. 


3‘angliai, p. 76. 

Jarar, p. 16. 

Jarawan, p. 160. 

Jasm, pp. 12, 75, 135, 222, 258, 
Jetwardib, p. 67. 

.Tliigra Baria river, pp, 12, 223, 

Jliils, pp. 8, 16, 

Jhamsliand iliil, p. 15. 

Jbusi, pp. 8, 61, 76, 87, 88, 90, 186, 144, 
160, 157, 175, 245. 

Jlnisi pargana, pp. 8, 122, 167, 247, 
.lirwa uala, p. 14. 

Jogi Tal, p. 15. 

Juar, p. 86. 

.Tubai, p. 297. 

.1 ulaluis, p, 95. 

Jumna river, pp. 1, 30, 79, 228. 

Jungles, pp, 2, 3, 16, 268. 


Kftcblibandias, p. 187. 

Kaclihis, pp. 33, 92, 115, 148. 
Kachhwahas, pp. 91, 279; citZfl Rajputs. 
Kabars, pp. 19, 93. 

Kaitbwal, p. 45. 

Kajri nala, p. 14. 

Kaju, pp. 220, 232. 

Kakra, pp. 67, 264. 

Kalka, p. 284, 

Kalli nala, p. 11. 

Kalwars, pp. 93, 104, 112. 

Kalyanpur, p. 308. 

Kanaili, p. 263, 

Kaniliia nala, p. 11, 

Kan jar 8, pp. 93, 137. 

Kankar, pp. 2, 18 
Kanti Tal, p. 16.^ 

Kanwar, pp. 75, 305. 

Kara, pp. 2, 62, 61, 66, 111,144,149, 
160, 162, 158-167, 247. 

Karaia nala, p, 11 

Kara pargana, p. 168 ; vide Siratbn 
talisil. 

Karcbana, pp. 75, 136, 149, 253, 257. 
Karcbana tahsil, pp, 4, 24, 123, 131, 263. 
Karcbi nala, p. 14, 

Karan Tal, p. 16, 

Karari, pp. 63, 111, 113, 136, 144, 160, 

: 25L ■ 

Karari pargana, pp. 122, 168, 252. 
Karma, pp. 20, 66, 144, 160, 269, 
Karinati nala, p. 10. 

Kaaaundban, pp. 8, 174, 243, 

Kasbia, pp. 282, 303. 

Katba nala, p. 14, 

Kafchabbara nala, p. 11. 

Katri, p. 108. 

Kaundi, p. 13. 

Kausambi, p. 362. - 

Kayastbs, pp. 93, 103, 104, 116, 148, " : ^ 
Kosri, pp. 29j 89, 224* ■ *, 


Kowats, pp. 93, 116, 

Khaira, p. 189. 

I Khairagarb, pp. 14, 274. 

I Khairagarb pargana, mcZe Meja tahsil. 

Khamaria nala, p. 14. 
i Kbara, p. 274. 
i Khara nala, p. 9, 
i Kharka, pp, 14, 46, 274, 

1 Kharki, p. 49. 

Kharonchii nala, p, 14, 

Khatiks, p, 93. 

Khattris, pp, 59, 60, 93, 104, 1]2, 

Khiri, pp. 45, 49, 79, 136, 1.50, 260. 
Klioda nala, p, 10. 

Khoha, i3p. 1, 67, 139, 231, 

Kiuabi rivei’, pp. 11, 44, 2'^7. 

Kingarias, p, 97. 

Kiwai, pp. 15, 261. . 

Kiwai pargana, pp, 118, 122, 167, 260. 
Kolon, p. 36. 

Kobkhiraj, pj). 77, 78, 136, 261. 

Kobrar, pp. 4, 14, 61, 88, 104, 335, 262, 
274. 

Kolbwabir nala, p. 9. 

Kolipur, p. 44, 

Kols, p. 93. 

' Kondaura, p. 67, 

Koris, p. 91 . 

Korou, pp. 110, 188, 

Kosam, pp. 11, 111, 163, 262. 

Kotwa, pp 76, 108, 188, 247, 263. 
Kulmai, p. 267. 

Kunibars, pp. 22, 63, 93. 

Kuraon, pp. 45, 49, 79, 136, 160, 264. 
Kurmis, pp. 83, 89, 104, 113, 116, 


Lac, p. 63. 

Lacbbagir, pp, 8, 160, 243, 261. 
Ladbota nala, p. 14. 

Lakes, pp. 14, 16, 

Lai Jalwa, p. l74. 

Landowners, pi>. 102—114, 
Language, p, 100. 

Lapri river, pp. 4, 14, 44, 275. 
Lawain, p. 18, 

Lenda, p. 16. 

Leprosy, p. 29. 

Levels, p. 6. 

Lime, pp. 6, 18. 

Lindiari, p 46. 

Linseed, p. 38. 

Literacy, p. 148. 

Literature, p. 16L 
Lodbs, p. 98. 

Lohars, p. 93. 

Lohgara, pp. 75, 227. 

Loni jungle, p. 16. 

Loni nala, p. 14. 

Lonmati, pp. 13, l7, 18. 
Lubacy, p. 29. 

|ip. 63^ 83^- 



,M.' 


Madara, pp. 150, 285. 

Magh Mela, pp. 69—73. 

Magis fcrateB, p. 121. 

Mah, pp. 167, 265. 

Mali pargana, pp, 90, 95, 122, 167, 26il>. 
Mahawaii, pp. 96, Il2, 253, 271. 
Malieshpur, p. 113. 

Mahewa, pp. 61, llO, 136, 272. 

Maligaon, pp. 94, 184, 220. 

Mahila, p. 272. 

Mahrainids, pp. 308, 313. 

M alma iiala, p. 14. 

Malmakofca uala, p, 14. 

Mailalian, pp. 150, 285. 

Mai/e, p. 37. 

Maihia nala, p. 14. 

Majhiari, pp, 10, 223, 227. 

Makanpur, p. 238. 

Makhdumpnr, p. 94, 

Makliupur, p. 230. 

Malak Harhar, pp. 77, 79, 313. 

Malawan, p. 9. 

Mails, p. 92. 

Mallahs, pp. 19, 35, 92, 137. 

Manauri, pp. 66, 76, 99, 220, 292. 
Manda, pp. 4, 61, 13S, 136, 266, 274. 
Manda estate, pp. 61, 102, 104, 278. 
Manda Eoad Stetion, vide Nahwai, 
Mandua, p. 35. 

Manihars, p. 97. 

Manjhanpur, pp. 20, 61, 66, 78, 112, 136, 
136, 144, 266. 

Manjhanpur tahsil, pp. 7, 24, 267, 
Mankarwal, p, 163. 

Mankuar, p. 237. 

Manoliarganj, p, 75. 

Manseta river, pp. 3, 9, 79, 245, 286. 
Mansetha, p, 187. 

Mansurabad, p. 813, 

Manufactures, pp. 62 — 65. 

Marahna nala, p. 13. 

Mardaha nala, p. 10. 

Markets, p, 66. 

Masari, pp. 96, 97. 

Masiaon Tal, p. 15. 

Masur, p. 38, 

Mail Aimma, pp. 9, 28, 61, 62, 66, 75, 
111, 134, 136, 136, 144, 150, 272, 892. 
Mau Saraian, p. 79. 

Me ja, pp. 4, 49, 61, 63, 67, 79, 135, 136, 
149,273. 

Meja Bead Station, vide Sirsa, 

Moja tabsil, pp. 24, 41 123, 127, 131, 136, 
149,273. 

Melons, p. 89. 

Meohar, pp. 66, 263. 

Metal work, pp. 63, 64. 

Mewatis, p. 97. 

Midahvva nala, p, 18. 

Migration, p, 84. 

Mills, pp, 64, 65,’' 


Minerals, p. 17, 

MirtMa nala, p, 10. 

Miraapur, pp. 143, 281. 

Mirzapur Chanbaid pargana, pp. 1, 118, 
122,167,280,310. 

Missions, pp, 98, 146. 

Mohangan 3, p. 281, 

Monas, pp. 90, 103, 187 j i)%de Eajputs. 
Monastic orders, p. 71. 

Morcba Arail, p. 116. 

Motu, p, 37, 

Miigbals, p. 97. 

Mung,p.37. 

Mungri Tal, pp, 15, 303. 

Municipality, p, 143, 

Munsbiganj, p. 06; Handia, 
Mui'aos, p. 92. 

Muratganj, pp. 77, 78, 79, 150, 220, 

Mnsiilmans, pp. 94 —97, 103, 110. 
Mutiny, The in Allahabad, pp. 179-- 


Nagas, p. 71. 

I Nagriba, pp. 10, 44, 268. 

; Nabwai, pp. 75, 229, 266. 

; Naini, pp. 63, 75, 135, 137, 150,268, 282. 

: Nais, pp. 98, 97. 

^ Nandwaks, pp. 90, 103, 110 ; vide Baj* 
puts. 

Nara, pp. 111, 304. 

Nara distributary, p. 48, 

Nari Bari, p. 228, 

Narsingbaban nala, p, 9. 

Nasratpur, pp. 109, 290. 

Nats, p. .98. 

Naubasti, p. 78. 

Navigation, pp, 65, 73, 79. 

Nawabganj, pp. 76, 136, 160, 283. 
Nawabganj parg.ina, pp. 3, 122, 167, 
283. 

Nazul lands, p. 160. 

Newspapers, p. 101. 

Nidaura, p. 45. 

Nimah, p. 79; vide Uiaarpur Niwan. 
Nimi minor, p. 45. 

Notified areas, pp. 144, 285. 

Numayan, p. 43. 

STurpur, pp. 9, 43. 

Nnsratpur, p. 187. 

o. 

Observatory, p. 28. 

Occupations, p. 99. 

Oilseeds, pp. 87, 140. 

Opium, pp. 38, 140. 

P. 


Pabhosa, pp. 3, 10, 44, 87, 154, 268. 

, Pachhim Sarira, pp..44, 108, 186, 150, 
221, 294. 

Pithari pala, p. 14. 
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IHDBX. 


Pal, p, 276. 

Pali nala, p, 11. 

Panusa, pp. 14, 257, 258, 284, 

.Pail cultivation, p. 37. 

Paadra, p. 244. 

PaiiwaiM, p. 10 

Pauwai-K, pp 01, 200; vide Rajputs. 
Paper-ninkiug, pp. 64, 2.61. 

Paranipur, pp. 108, 280. 

Pargauas, p. 122. 

Parihars, pp. 91, 227,27i‘ ; Raj puts. 
Pai-tabpur, pp. 10, 65, 79,. SO, 

Pasis, pp. 22, 89, 136. 

Pata, p. 266. 

Patlians, pp. 96, 110. 

Patliar T il, p. 5.6. 

Patlu'a, p. 280. 

Pat par nala, p, 10. 

Pat pari nala, p. 14. 

Patti Jalal, p. 67. 

Patti Naraur, p, 8. 

Peas, p. 38. 

Phapliainair, pp. 8, 75, 187. 

Phulpur, pp. 61. 63, 66, 67, 76, 118, 136, 
144, 149, 186, 189, 284. 

Phulpur tahsil, pp. 24, 286. 

Pigs, p. 22. 

Pilgrimages, pp. 67—73. 

Pipalgaon, pp. 61, 135, 220. 

Plague, p. 28, 

Police, pp. 134-137. 

Poppy, pp. 38, 140. 

Population, pp. 82— 84. 

Post-office, p. 142. 

Pottery, p. 63. " 

Pragwale, pp. 67—73. 

Prayag, p. 75 ; vide Allahabad. 

Prices, p. 55. 

Printing-presses, pp. 64, 101. 

Proprietors, pp. 102—114. 

Proprietary tenures, p. 102. 

I’unghat, p. 135. 

Pura Lachhau, pp. 13, 44, 45, 

Pura Mufti, pp. 77, 78, 135, 150, '220, 
292. 

Purab Karira, pp. 61, 108,221, 294. 

Q. 

Qassabs, p. 97. 

Qazipur, p, 15. 

Quarries, pp, 17, 18. 

R. 

Railways, pp. 66, 74—76. 

Rainfall, p. 24. 

Raipur, p. 6l. 

Raiya Tal, pp. 15, 309. 

Rajapur, p. 10. • * , 

Rajputs, pp, 89-^91, 97, 102, 

271,279. ' 

Ramchaura, pp, 9, 79. ' ‘ ,i 

Ramgarh, p. 62. , ^ 

5 - .i 


llamuagar, pp. 02, 280. 

Eampur, p. 253. 

Ranh ua nala, p. 10. 

Ranipur, p 258. 

Rasulpur, p. 188. 

Rasulpnr Tappa, p. 16, 

Uauwai, p. 15. 

Rogistiation, p. 141. 

Religions, p, 86. 

Kents, pp. H7— 119, 

Revenue, vide Fiscal History. 
Revenue-free lands, p. 118. 

Rico, p, 34. 

Rivers, pp. 7-r~J4, 19. 

Roads, pp. 73, 76. 

s. 

Sadhu, p. 190. 

Salidawa, p. 16. 

S ihipur, pp, 108, 109, 242. 

Sahson, pp. 150, 247, 290. 

S lidabad, pp. 76, 78, 183, 261, 292. 
tiaiduft nalft, p. 9, 

Saini, pp, 77, 78, 136, SOI, 305. 

Sii river, pp. 8, 14, 

Siiyids, pp, 96, 111. 

Saiyid Sarawan, pp. 96, 220, 298. 

Sahara nala, p, 9. 

Siikra, p. If). 

SaUrawal, p 165. 

Salem jmr, p, 113. 

Saltpetre, p, 18. 

Sivinliii, pp. 44, 45. 

Saiurawa nala, p. 13. 

Sanai, p, 36. 

Sanjaiti, pp. 203, 306. 

San.sarpur, p. 17. 

S imvau, p. 85, 

Sirai Akil, pp 61, 63, 66, 113, 135, 1-44, 
220, 293. 

S.irai Alam Chand, p. l7l. 

Sarai Babu, p. 172, 

Sarai Cliandi, pp. 75, 291. 

Sarai Ghani, pp. 110, 290. 

Sarai Inayat, pp, 136, 294, 

Sarai Jagdis, p, 172, 

Sarai Mamrez, pp. 14, 136, 150, 294. 
Saraiha river, pp. iO, 266, 

Saraoli nala, p. 11. 

Saripur, p. 237. 

Sarira Pachhim, vide Pachhiin Sarlra. 
Sarira Purab, vide Purab Sarira. 

, Sarwani nala, p. 13. 

Sasur Khaderi river, pp. 2, 12, 79, 267, 
302, 

Saunrai Buzurg, p. 305. 

Schools, p. 146. 

Semra, p. ,238. 

Sengara, pp. 91, 279; vide Rajputs, 

. Seonda, p. 94. • 

* SSbti.nvi}fe"$v:;J 


Fiscal llistory.', 




Shahpxir, pp. 44, 108, 149, loO 271. 
Slialmidpup, pp. 2, 62, 66, S7, 144. 15(t, 
171, 295. 

ShSai'gJh, mV 02, GO, 03, 103, 130. 

149, 221, 227, 296. 

Sheep, p. 21. 

Sheikhpin- ilasulpur, p 114. 

Sheikhs, pp. 94, 110, 111- 
Sheogiivh, pp. 66, 244, 308. 
Sheouan^apiir, p. 99. 

Slieorajpur, pp. l7, 49, 7o, 290. 

Shias, p. 94. , 

Shniaatnwr, pp. 75, 30o. 

Sikuudra, pp. 07, 135, 150, 2 J8, 

Sikandra pargana, pp. 118, 122. lb/, 
299. 

Sikanvars, pp. 91, 279; vide Rajputs. 
Sikhs, pp. 72, 86,^99. 

Sikro minor, p. 4o. 

Silk, p. 62. 

Siraira, pp. 15, 809. 

singraur, pp. 9, 67, 89, 151, 152, 107, 
283, 299. 

Sink! Kaiaii, p. 61. 


Tardih, pp. 109, 188, ISO, 290. . 

Tatarganj, p, 233. 

Tela, p. 228. 

Telegraph, p. 143. 

Telis, pp. 61, 93. 

Temples, p. 87. 

'lenants, pp. 116, 119. 

Tenures, pp. 102, 115. 

Teri nala, p, 14. 

Tikar, p. 46. 

Tikari, p 150, 

Tikari, pp, 214, 244. 

Til, p, 37. 

Tilghana, p, 53. 

Tilhapur, 54, 61. 

Timber, pp. l6, 17. 

Tissanias, pp. 90, 103, 109, 188, 190, 
290 ; vide also Rajputs, 

Tiwari Talno, pp. 78, 135. 

Tobacco, p, 38. 

To mars, p. 91 ; vide liajputs. 

Tons river, pp. 4, 8, 12, 44, 79, 254, 275. 
Towns, p.-85. 

Trade, p, 65. 

Transpoit, p. 22. 

Trees, pp. 16, 17. 

Tundiara river, p. 13. 


Sinab, p, 160. 

Sirathu, pp. 75, 88, 140, 250, 301. 
Sirathu tahsil, pp. 24, 122 301, 308. 
Sirsa, pp. 8, 63, 66. 75, 79, 99. 135, 136, 
140, 148, 144, 160, 306. 

Sisahi nala, p, 9. 

Siialha nnla, p. 13. 

Sitkhia nula, p. 9. 

Siwaith, pp. 75, 307 
Siyawan Deota, p. 10. 

Small-pox, p. 27. 

, Snakes, p. 19. 

Sobarna' nala, p. 14. 

Sohas,p. '67. 

Soils, p. 7. 

Somhinsis, pp. 90, 243, 290 ; vidt 
Eajputs. 

Sonari minor, pp. 44, 268, 

Souars, p. 93. 

Sonbarsa, p. 67. 

Sondhia, p, 11. 

Sorampitci, p. 140. 

Soraon, pp. 77, 79, 149, 187, 30/, 

Soraon parguna, pp, 122, 167, 308. 
Soraon tahsil, pp, 24, 118, 122. 

8ori nala, p. 13. 

Soron, p. 265. 

Stamps, p. 1 41. 

Stone, pp. 5, 6, 17, 03. 

Sugai'cane, p. 35. 

Sugar-rofiuing, p. 65. 

Suian Deotn, pp. lo, 234. . 

Suucliirpur pp. 108, 226. 

Surwal p. 49, .... 

Tahsils, p. 122, •' *5 


u. 


Udhin Buzurg, pp. 16, 61, llO, 804. 
Ugahui, p. 9. 

Ulda, p. 190. 

Umarpur Niwan, pp, llQ, 213, 2l8, 
314. 

Uuchagaon, p. 44. 

Unohdih, pp. 76, 274. 

University, p. 147. 

Unon, pp. 108, 271. 

Upardaha, p. 16. 

Urd, p. 37. 

Usar, p. 287. 

Usmunpur, p. 9. 

Utraon, j). 95. 


Vaccination, ji. 27. 

Village hanks, p. 61, 

Villages, p. 85. 

Vindhyan hills, pp. 4, 5. 

Vital statistics, pp. 25, 26. 

w. 

Wages, p. 56. 

Wari, pp. 14, 238. 

Waste lands, pp. 15, 31. 
Weaving, in 62. 

Weights and measures, p, 57. 
Wells, p, 41. 

Wheat, p. 37.V 

■ Wild animtaVs^ p; IS. 

•W4rkht>us(3,?ip;,X;38. 


